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Another  Recommendation  for 
the  LOUISVILLE  Market 


Wholesale  Orders  Close  to 
1932  and  1931  Levels, 
Agency  Finds. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  FINANCE' 


1 


By  TRADER. 

RETAIL  TRADE  IN  LOVIS- 
ville  and  Kentucky  this  week  held 
up  well,  with  the  after-Easter  lull 
In  business  scarcely  perceptible. 
Dun  Sc  Bradstreet  said  today.  The 
agency’s  survey  added;  “Draperies, 
housefumlshin^  and  seasonable 
items  are  currently  showing  the 
largest  percentage  .of  gain.  •  The 
increase  in  wholesale  orders  has 
pushed  totals  close  to  the  1932  and 
1931  averages.  Orders  for  farm  im¬ 
plements  are  running  ahead  of 
last  season’s,  and  a  big  year  is  in 
prospect.  Manufacturers  of  food¬ 
stuffs  are  well  odcupied.  Auto¬ 
mobile  sales  ate  around  25  per 
cent  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Cur¬ 
tailment  of  working  hours  in  coal 
mining  districts  of  the  State  may 
place  production  and  distribution 
on  a  twelve-moQth  basis,  in  oMer 
to  assure  adequate  reserves.” 


'"-and  you  can  reach  and  sell 
this  market  effectively  thru^^' 

(00ttrier'^piw*tial 

The  Louisville  Times 

Major  Markets  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Represented  Nationally  By  The  Branham  Company 


Many  States  In  One 
No.  2 


WEST  CENTRAL  TEXAS 
IS  LARGER  THAN  OHIO 


To  sell  Texans,  you  must  remember  that  Texas  is 
about  as  big  as  ten  states;  that  it  takes  as  long  to  travel 
from  Texarkana  to  El  Paso  as  it  does  from  New  York 
to  Chicago;  and  that  there  are  many  different  markets 
in  this  great  empire. 

One  of  these  markets,  generally  known  as  West 
Central  Texas,  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
extends  even  farther  west  and  south  than  the  outline 
could  show.  Herein  lies  the  Edwards  Plateau,  2200 
feet  above  sea  level — a  territory  quite  different  from  any 
other  section  of  Texas,  part  of  which  is  world-famous 
for  its  production  of  wool  and  mohair. 

This  great  region  has  an  average  imit  farm  valuation 
of  $41,392.50 — the  highest  of  any  unified  section  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  greatest  wool  and  mohair 
concentration  point  in  the  nation,  with  more  than 
4^500,000  sheep,  1,500,000  goats,  and  1,000,000  cattle. 

2,123  producing  oil  wells  further  contribute  to  the 
income  of  the  prosperous  inhabitants  of  this  ‘^state’* 
within  a  state. 


West  Central  Texas  is  one  of  the  best  cattle-breeding 
sections  of  the  country,  the  mild  winters  making  this 
a  favorable  range  for  cows  and  calves. 

But  agriculture  has  made  rapid  inroads  into  this 
territory  which  hitherto  was  considered  live  stock 
land.  It  is  significant  to  note  that,  during  the  period 
between  the  Federal  Agriculture  Census  of  1925  and 
the  General  Federal  Census  of  1930,  3,970,744  acres 
of  virgin  land — a  territory  three  times  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Delaware — were  put  into  cultivation 
in  the  Edwards  Plateau  area  alone.  The  many 
diversified  income  factors  guarantee  constantly  good 
business. 

This  young,  virile  and  flexible  Texas  market  is  chang¬ 
ing  rapidly;  so  fast,  indeed,  that  a  market  analysis  of 
1933  hardly  applies  in  1934. 

To  reach  the  wealth  and  capitalize  on  the  excellent 
conditions  in  this  area,  you  must  work  through  the 
five  dominating  cities  which  command  it. 


Any  office  of  The  Texas  Daily  Press  League  is  prepared 
to  present  1934  market  information  concerning  Abilene, 
Big  Spring,  Midland,  San  Angelo,  Sweetwater  and  the 
vast,  virtually  isolated  territory  which  they  dominate. 


Members  of  The  Texas  Daily  Press  League 


A  bilew  Reporter*Newa — MAE 
Amarillo  GU^Newa^M&E 
Bif  Spring  Herald — £ 

Border  Herald — 

Breckenridce  American — E 
Brenbam  Banner-PrcM — £ 
Browaarille  Herald — 


Bryan  Eagle — E 
Center  Newe— £ 

Childreee  Index— E 
Cisco  Newe — E 
Cleburne  Timee*Reriew— E 
Clovie  (N.  M.)  Newe-Joumal — E 
Corpus  Cbristi  Caller-Times— M&E 


Corsicana  Sun — E 
Dalhart  Texan— E 
Del  Rio  News— E 
Denison  Herald — E 
Denton  Record-Chronicle — E 
Eastland  Telegram — E 
Edinburg  Valley  Reriew— M 


El  Paso  Times — M 
Gainesriile  Register— i 
Gone  ales  Inquirer— E 
Goose  Creek  Sun— E 
Greenville  Banner— E 
Henderson  News— E 
Hillsboro  Mirror  — E 
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It  Takes  These  5  Newspapers 
To  Cover  West  Central  Texas  Alone 


ABILENE  REPORTER-NEWS 

The  1920  census  gave  Abilene  10,274;  in  1930 
the  population  was  26,093.  This  is  the  capital 
city  of  a  retail  market  of  160,000  people. 

Abilene,  as  one  of  the  greatest  wholesale 
distributing  cities  of  Texas,  has  75  wholesale 
dis^ibuting  organizations,  and  85  manufac¬ 
turing  plants.  100  miles  of  paved  streets;  two 
;  fine  new  hotels;  two  hospitals;  Simmons  Uni- 

^  versity,  Abilene  Christian  College,  McMurry 

1  College  and  other  educational  institutions  with 

1  4,000  enrollment;  3  railroads;  7  cardinal  high¬ 

ways,  and  American  Airlines  make  Abilene  a 
city  of  active  business. 

°  Cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  melons,  pecans, 

■  as  well  as  cattle,  sheep,  dairying  and  poultry 

are  income  factors  of  this  territory. 

The  .\bilene  Reporter-News — morning  and 
!  evening — dominates  thoroughly  the  rich  Abi- 

j  lene  ret^  territory  of  nine  counties,  with 

I  17,861  circulation.  These  great  newspapers 

1  offer  thorough  coverage  of  the  market,  and  also 

I  extend  excellent  merchandising  assistance  to 

I  advertisers. 


BIG  SPRING  HERALD 

Jumping  from  a  population  of  4,273  in 
1920,  Big  Spring  totaled  13,731  in  the  1930 
census. 

Big  Spring  is  the  distributing  center  for 
Howard,  Martin,  Dawson,  Glasscock  and 
Mitchell  Counties — a  large  ranching,  farming 
and  oil-producing  territory  adequately  diversi¬ 
fied,  which  demands  increasing  amounts  of  all 
commodities.  Income  factors  are  cotton,  cattle, 
dairying,  poultry,  grain  sorghums  and  forage 
crops.  Situated  on  the  Texas  (md  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  with  its  million-doUar  shops.  Big  Spring 
offers  a  big  market. 

And  the  Big  Spring  Herald — em  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper — with  3,267  circulation, 
offers  an  advertising  coverage  which  cannot  be 
obtained  otherwise  because  of  this  section’s 
geographical  position. 


SWEETWATER  REPORTER 

Gaining  151^  in  population  in  10  years  to 
10,844  in  1930,  Sweetwater  is  the  center  of  a 
“sweet”  market  of  its  own. 

Sweetwater  possesses  75  wholesale  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distributing  concerns;  The  Sweet¬ 
water  Cotton  OU  Co.;  the  United  States  Gyp¬ 
sum  Company  plant;  a  $3,000,000  Gulf  Refin¬ 
ing  Company  refinery;  and  183  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  which  serve  a  wide  area  of  many 
prosperous  West  Central  Texas  Counties. 
The  stable  industrial  payroll  of  Sweetwater  is 
in  excess  of  $5,000,000  aimually.  The  City  is 
served  by  3  railroads,  fine  highways  and  trans¬ 
continental  airlines. 

This  territory  is  important  as  a  producer  of 
cotton,  grain  sorghum,  dairy  products,  stock 
and  some  wool. 

The  Sweetwater  Reporter,  published  evening 
and  Sunday,  has  a  circulation  of  3,226,  and  is 
the  exclusive  avenue  for  reaching  this  valuable 
market. 


SAN  ANGELO  STANDARD-TIMES 

San  Angelo,  city  of  29,647,  is  the  capital  of  its  own  fertile  market, 
“The  State  of  San  Angelo” — twenty-four  counties  with  a  population  of 
191,000,  where  some  crop  goes  to  market  every  month  of  the  year. 

San  Angelo  b  302  miles  from  Dallas,  220  from  Sem  Antonio,  and  460 
from  El  Paso.  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich  ranch  and  oil  domain  which 
cannot  be  reached  from  any  other  source.  Its  eight  wool  warehouses 
annually  handle  more  than  30  million  pounds  of  wool  and  mohair.  San 
Angelo  IS  a  growing,  aggressive  and  permanent  city  with  fine  hoteb,  public 
budding  and  schoob;  strong  banks;  and  bustling  business,  because  of 
the  stabilized  income  due  to  diversification.  San  Angelo  b  first  in 
banking,  cattle,  sheep,  ^oats,  oil,  and  dbtributing  for  its  expansive 
territory.  The  income  diversification  provides  constant  buying  power. 

The  San  Ai^elo  Standard-Times — momi^,  evening  and  Sunday — 
covers  thb  profitable  market  with  a  circulation  of  15,239;  and  an  up-to- 
the-minute  merchandising  service  which  gets  results. 


MIDLAND  REPORTER-TELEGRAM 

Midland  b  all  that  its  name  implies — midway  between  Fort  Worth 
and  Paso  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway. 

Cotton,  grain  sorghum,  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  dairying,  ranching 
and  stock  farming  sire  important  income  indices  of  thb  territory.  And, 
it  is  the  MIDLAND  of  the  productive  oil  fields  in  this  wealthy  section 
of  W’est  Centrsd  Texas.  Population,  5,484,  in  the  center  of  the  West 
Texsis  Permian  Basin,  and  convenient  by  good  roads  to  sdl  points  of 
thb  great  oil  field;  the  site  of  one  of  the  ^est  transcontinental  airports 
in  the  country;  bosisting  more  tall  buildings  tbsm  any  other  city  of  its 
size  in  the  world;  Midland  invites  you  to  get  your  part  of  the  business 
in  this  independent  market. 

The  Midlsmd  Reporter-Telegram — published  evening  and  Sunday — 
hsis  a  circulation  of  3,164,  and  js  your  only  complete  contact  for  this 
isolated  unit  msu'ket. 


Members  of  The  Texas ^Daily^Pr ess  League 


Hmuton  Post — M 
JsBanon  Jooraal — E 
KUiora  New* — 

Larado  Timaa — E 
l^ncriaw  Nawa-Journal — M&E 
laihbock  ATalancha-Jounial — MAE 
Marahall  Nawa-Maaaengar — MAE 
Mamphla  Demoerat — E 


Midland  RapfWtar-Talasram — E 

Minaral  WaUa  ladaz — E 

Palaatlna  Harald — E 

Pampa  Nawa — E 

Paria  Nawa — E 

Plainaiaw  Harald — E 

Ranpar  Timaa — E 

Raton  (N.  M.)  Ranga — ^E 


Roawall  (N.  M.)  Diapatch — M 

San  Angdo  Standai^-Timaa — MAE 

San  Mareoa  Nawa — E 

Shamrock  Taun — E 

Sharman  Democrat— E 

Sweetwater  Reporter — E 

Taylor  Praaa — E 


Temple  Telesram — M 
Texarkana  Gaaette-Nawa — MAE 
Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Nawa — E 
Tyler  Courier-Timea-Telegraph — 
Vernon  Record — E  MAE 

Waxahachie  Light — E 
Yoakum  Timea — M 
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Fa^teht in  theWcfiM 

BAR  NONE 


The  new  Scott  60,000  per  hour  Press  Unit  embodies  the  latest  design  and 
construction  features,  including — 


Totally  enclosed  Main  Driving  Gears 
Totally  enclosed  Unit  Gearing 
Totally  enclosed  Ink  Vibration 
Non-sliding  Gears  in  Ink  Drive 


Extra  High  Speed  Uniform  Ink  Duct 
End  Adjustments  on  Ink  Fountains 
Extra  large  Roller  Bearing  Driving  Shafts 
Largest  Roller  Bearings  on  Printing  Cylinders 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  see  these  Units  in  operation  at  The  Evening  Star  in 
Washington  and  at  the  Indianapolis  News.  Speeds  in  excess  of  60,000  per  hour 
on  edition  have  been  attained  on  both  of  these  Installations. 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 

New  York  Main  Office  and  Factory  Chicaso  - 

230  West  41st  St.  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  1330  Monadnock  Block  ^ 
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NEW  YORK,  MAY  12,  1934 


Yearly  %i.  In  adfanee,  by  mail.  U*  S.  and 
liiland  possessions;  Canada.  14. foreign,  95. 


Every  Saturday 


Small  Daily  Wins  1933  Pulitzer  Medal; 
Many  Cited  For  Achievements 

Medford  (Ore*)  Mail-Tribune’s  Clean  Policies  Fight  Takes  Highest  Honor — 


Several  Jury  Awards  Overruled  As  Contrary  To  Founder’s  Will 

JOURNALISM’S  high  award,  the 
J  Pulitzer  gold  medal  for  meritorious 
public  service,  was  awarded  this  week 
to  iht  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribtine.s. 
daily  with  a  circulation  of  about  5,0()0. 

The  basis  of  the  award  was  the  paper's 


blic  service  and  car-  Australia,  Japan,  Qiina,  and  Philippines  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  for 

no  honorable  men-  and  Europe.  their  vigilance  and  accuracy  in  covering 

3.  For  distinguished  editorial  writing  the  kidnaping  of  Margaret  McMath  at 
prize  for  the  “best”  during  the  year,  limited  to  the  editorial  Hawichport,  Mass, 
awarded  to  E.  P.  page,  the  test  of  e.xcellence  being  clear-  To  Edward  J.  Donohoe  of  the  Times 

....  - —  .  .  .  _  - - - - -  ^-J.)  News-Tclcgraf>h,  ness  of  style,  moral  purpose,  sound  (Pa.)  Leader  for  his  able  and  convinc- 

intelligent  crusading  against  official  eight  other  editorials,  touching  on  many  reasoning  and  power  to  influence  public  ing  work  in  setting  forth  corruption  in 

corruption  and - — - - - - - office  on  the  part 

rascality,  which  _  ■  _ ,  of  members  of  - -  - 

was  gaming  a  the  public  school 

boards 

the  community.  A  County.  BI*' 

■a  ll  K  ^  To  H.  Ellwood  If  m 

m  \  made  contrary  to  ^  m  W  ^  Douglass  of  the  W  -  B 

m.  the  recommenda-  I  ■■  fS  St.  Louis  Post-  I  ^  ■ 

ST  kl  i  ■  *  Dispatch  for  his  f  A 

jury,  which,  ac-  ^  km  M  "m  accounts  of  the  epi-  V  <^11'  ff 

cording  to  A'B  T  demic  of  encephal-  A  .a  ; 

^  ports,  had  voted  —liM  2  ^  ^  itis  in  St.  Louis.  A.  A 


Caioline  Miller 


Robert  IIillyer 


Sidney  Kingsley 


Tyler  Dennett 


Herbert  .\gar 


and  controversial  subjects,  were  hon-  opinion  in  what  the  writer  conceives  to  ®  death  in  an  automobile  accident  case, 
orably  mentioned.  be  the  right  direction,  due  account  being  To  Charles  J.  _Truitt,_  correspondent 

Two  citations  were  given  in  the  class-  taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  oi  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  in 
itication  of  correspondence  in  addition  writer’s  editorial  work  during  the  year,  covering  the  district  of  Ocean  City  and 
to  the  prize  which  went  to  Frederick  $500.  Salisbury,  Maryland,  after  the  severest 

T.  Birchall,  New  York  Times  corres-  Awarded  to  “Where  Is  Our  Money?”  sform  in  the  history  of  the  eastern 
pondent.  by  E  P  Chase,  pub^  *hore  had  severed  all  communications. 

Royce  Brier,  .Jmi  Fraiimco  aroHic/c.  (Ja.)  Xcus  Telegraph  on  December  2,  ,.To  Frederi^  Woltman  of  the  New 

won  the  prize  for  reporting,  but  in  ad-  1033  1  ork  World-Telegram  for  clear,  exact 

dition  to  this  six  honorable  mentions  in  Honorable  mention:  understanding  writing  in  reporting 

this  classification  were  given,  honoring  To  “Whv  We  Still  Have  Lvnehings  status  of  various  closed  banks  in 
eight  reporters.  Honorable  mentions  in  tL  Somh”  by  Osborn  Zulir,  puL  suburban  areas  of  New  York  after  the 
have  been  given  in  the  past,  but  never  Hshed  in  the  Birmingham  News  on  national  bank  holiday, 
so  liberally  as  this  year.  Most  of  the  September  13,  1933.  distinguished  example  of  a 

prizes  this  year  went  to  comparative  To  "The  Strategic  Gains”  by  Geof-  cartoonist’s  work  during  the  year,  the 

unknowns.  frpv  Parsons,  nuhlished  in  the  New  determining  Qualities  being  that  the  car- 


were  annomced  Monday  night  ot  this  jo  “The  Governor  Sends  Troops  to  apparent,  snail  snow  g(^  drawing  a^ 

week  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi-  r,al1iin  ’  bv  F  H  Shaffer  nublished  in  sf^King  pictorial  effect,  and  shall  be 

dent  of  Columbia  University,  at  the  fribZe^AlU^i  -‘-ded  to  be  helpful  to  some  com- 

annual  dinner  of  the  Columbia  school  of  31  1933  mendable  cause  of  public  importance. 

L_.  journalism  in  the  Men’s  Faculty  Club.  ’xn  -Thp  Frppdom  of  the  Press”  bv  due  account  being  taken  of  the  whole 
S  .The  award  of  the  prizes,  made  b,  Cal^r  S  YolT^blbhrf  1^*.  sl  "ill* 

Sr™?nfidS!ro?  Sr/dlSo;;  J,....  eWe  November  2,  “-"IrdS  C’Snd  Du%  ot  the 

board,  tollow  a,  announced:  To  "Newspapers  and  the  Cmte”  ^  Srplfs™ 

Prizes  i.n  Journalism  Pouglas  VVorthington  Swiggett,  pu^  Xovember  28,  1933. 

;;  1.  For  the  most  disioterested  and  hshed  ]„  the  JWnontee  yenmol  on  July  p„„.  „ 

..J  meritorious  public  service  rendered  by  a  pl  Pp«.cs”  hv  Pain  t  t-  i  li-  u  j  a  • 

'r  •  an  American  newspaper  during  the  year,  .  .To  Freedom  of  the  Press  by  Bam-  por  the  best  novel  published  dur^ 

to  a  gold  medal  costW  $500.  fridge  Colby,  published  in  the  Yew  the  year  by  an  American  author,  $1,0W. 

C  Awarded  to  the  Med/ord  (Ore.)  Moi/  ^ o  ’  ^  -Awarded  to  Lamb /n  Hu  Bowtn,  by 

to  Tribune  for  its  campaign  against  un-  newspaj^rs  on  October  9,  1933.  Caroline  Miller,  published  by  Harper 

lil.  scrupulous  politicians  in  Jackson  To  Iowa  s  DiNgrace  by  James  .  brothers.  New  York,  1933. 

County  Oreeon.  Lawrence,  published  in  the  Lincoln  9.  For  the  original  American  play, 

of  2.  For  distinguished  service  as  a  for-*  performed  in  New  York,  which  shall 

ved  eign  or  Washington  correspondent  dur-  To  Some  Aspects  m  the  Adminis-  be^t  represent  the  eduiai^nal  value  and 

W  ing  the  year  tL  test  being  clearness  ‘ration’s  Program  by  William  R.  power  of  the  stage,  $1,000. 
this  and  terseLss’of  style,  preference  being  Mathews,  published  m  the -driirowa  Dai/y  Awarded  to  Men  in  White,  by  Sidney 
re,”  given  to  fair,  judicious,  well-balanced  Tucson,  on  July  16,  .  Kingley,  produced  at  the  Broadhurst 

Skkc  nnd  well-informed  interpretative  writ-  ^  distinguished  example  ot  r  Xhestre  during  the  sesson  1933-34,  pub- 

the  ing,  which  shall  make  clear  the  signi-  reporter’s  work  during  the  year,  the  test  Hshed  by  Covici,  Friede,  Inc.,  New 

eo-  ficance  of  the  subject  covert  in  the  being  strict  accuracy,  terseness,  the  York,  1933. 

correspondence  or  which  shall  promote  preference  l^in"  to  articles  that  achieve  3.  For  the  best  book  of  the  year  upon 
as  international  understanding  and  appre-  ‘I'®  accomplishment  of  some  public  good  jbe  history  of  the  United  States,  $2,000. 
i  of  ciation,  $500.  commanding  public  attention  and  re-  Awarded  to  The  Pt'-^'le’s  Choice,  by 

ade  Awarded  to  Frederick  T.  Birchall  of  sp«:‘.  $1,000.  ,  .  -  Herbert  Agar,  published  by  Houghton- 

ous  the  New  York  Times  for  his  correspon-  Awarded  to  Royce  Brier  of  the  San  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  1933. 

dence  from  Europe.  Francisco  Chronicle  for  his  account  of  4.  For  the  best  American  biography 

;zer  Honorable  mention:  ‘he  lynching  of  the  kidnapers,  John  M.  teaching  patriotic  and  unselfish  services 

and  To  John  E.  Elliott  of  the  New  York  Holmes  and  Thomas  H.  Thurmond,  to  the  people,  illustrated  by  an  eminent 

rere  Herald-Tribune  for  his  correspondence  published  November  27,  1933.  example,  excluding,  as  too  obvious,  the 

the  from  Germany.  Honorable  mention:  names  of  George  Washington  and 

ons  To  Harry  Carr  of  the  Los  Angeles  To  Eben  A.  Ayers,  Andrew  J.  Clarke,  Abraham  Lincoln.  $1,000. 
the  Times  for  his  scries  of  dispatches  from  and  Edward  J.  Kelley  of  the  Boston  .Awarded  to  John  Hay.  by  Tyler  Den- 
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nett,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1933. 

5.  For  the  best  volume  of  verse  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year  by  an  American 
author,  11,000. 

Awarded  to  Collected  Verse,  by 
Robert  Hillyer,  published  by  Alfr^  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York,  1933. 

Traveling  Scholarships 

1.  Three  traveling  scholarships,  having 
the  value  of  $1,500  each,  to  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Journalise  who  shall 
have  passed  their  examinations  with  the 
highest  honor  and  are  otherwise  most 
deserving,  to  enable  each  of  them  to 
spend  a  year  in  Europe,  to  study  the 
social,  political  and  moral  conditions  of 
the  people,  and  the  character  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  European  press. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  the 
following  were  appointed: 

(1)  Fred  Gruin  of  North  Bergen, 
N.  J. 

(2)  Harold  A.  Bezazian  of  Chicago. 

(3)  Betty  Turner  of  Oakland,  Cal. 
Alternates : 

(1)  Mark  J.  Ginsbourg  of  Shanghai, 
China. 

(2)  Jerome  I.  Myerberg  of  Newton, 
Mass. 

(3)  Mary  Joanna  Durham  of  Green- 
castle,  Ind. 

2.  An  annual  scholarship,  having  the 
value  of  $1,500,  to  the  student  of  music 
in  America  who  may  be  deemed  the 
most  talented  and  deserving,  in  order 
that  he  may  continue  his  studies  with 
the  advantage  of  European  instruction, 
on  the  nomination  of  a  jury  composed 
of  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Dep^ment  of  Music  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

Awarded  to  Percival  Price  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada. 

3.  An  annual  scholarship,  having  the 
value  of  $1,500,  to  an  art  student  in 
.\merica,  who  shall  be  certified  as  the 
most  promising  and  deserving  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  with 
which  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
has  been  merged. 

Awarded  to  Cathal  O’Toole  of  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Biographies  of  the  winners  of  prizes 
in  letters  follow: 

Caroline  Miller 

Mrs.  Miller  was  well  fitted  to  write 
the  novel  of  back  country  life  which 
won  for  her  the  Pulitzer  Prize  on  her 
first  attempt.  She  has  lived  all  her 
life  in  southern  Georg^  among  the 
people  who  furnished  the  originals  for 
her  novel,  and  her  family  has  been 
rooted  in  that  soil  for  generations. 

She  was  born  in  Waycross  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  formal  education  beyond 
Waycross  High  School.  Five  years 
ago  she  married  her  English  teacher, 
William  D.  Miller,  and  they  moved  to 
Baxley,  Ga.,  where  Mr.  Miller  is  now 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
father  of  three  children — two  of  them 
twins.  Questioned  by  her  publishers 
as  to  when  she  had  found  time  to 
write  her  novel  while  taking  care  of  a 
home,  a  husband  and  her  children,  she 
wrote : 

“My  writing  never  has  come  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren.  They  wouldn’t  allow  it.  Look¬ 
ing  back  on  it  I  don’t  know  where  I  got 
the  time." 

Sidney  Kingsley 

Sidney  Kingsley,  born  Sidney  Kurt- 
ner,  worked  three  months  writing 
“Men  in  White,”  the  next  three  years 
in  inspecting  hospitals  and  rewriting 
for  technical  perfection,  and  then 
waited  two  years  before  seeing  the  re¬ 
sult  produced  on  Broadway. 

The  clinical  drama  is  the  first  play 
by  Mr.  Kingsley  to  reach  Broadway, 
but  the  young  dramatist’s  activity  in 
the  theater  dates  back  a  decade,  when, 
as  a  student  at  Townsend  Harris  Hall 
High  School,  he  was  president  of  the 
school  dramatic  society  and  wrote  and 
acted  in  several  one-act  plays.  He 
then  went  to  Cornell,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  active  in  dramatic  societies. 

Herbert  Agar 

Mr.  .\gar  was  born  in  1898,  at  New 


Rochelle,  N.  Y.  He  received  his  bach¬ 
elor  degree  at  Columbia  in  1919  and 
took  a  Ph.  D.  at  Princeton  three  years 
later.  For  six  years  he  taught  English 
literature  and  history  at  the  Hun 
School,  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

He  married  Adeline  Scott,  daughter 
of  Dr.  William  Berryman  Scott,  Blair 
professor-emeritus  of  geology  at 
Princeton,  and  had  two  children.  The 
marriage  ended  in  a  divorce  in  1933, 
and  Mr.  Agar  married  Eleanor  Carroll 
Chilton,  herself  an  author.  Together 
they  have  written  “The  Garment^  of 
Praise,’’  a  book  of  literary  criticism, 
and  a  play,  “The  Painted  Ship,”  which 
has  been  produced  in  New  Orleans  and 
Southampton. 

For  the  last  several  years  Mr.  Agar 
has  lived  abroad,  in  London  mostly, 
where  he  is  literary  editor  of  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Review.  Besides  “The  People’s 
Choice”  he  has  written  a  novel,  “Bread 
and  Circuses,”  and  a  volume  of  poetry. 

Tyler  Dennett 

Mr.  Dennett,  the  son  of  a  Spencer, 
Wis.,  Congregationalist  minister,  has 
been,  within  the  last  two  decades,  an 
authof,  editor,  publicity  man,  historical 
adviser  and  a  college  professor.  He 
was  born  in  Spencer  on  June  13,  1883. 
He  entered  Bates  College  at  the  age  of 
17,  but  remained  for  only  two  years, 
transferring  to  Williams,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1904.  He  then  attended  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins,  where  he  earned  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

He  began  sending  contributions  to 
various  publications  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  in  1914  he  became  associate 
editor  of  World  Outlook.  In  1916  he 
resigned  to  become  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Methodist  Centenary,  a 
position  he  held  until  1918,  and  the 
following  year  he  was  employed  in  a 
similar  capacity  by  the  Inter-Church 
World  Movement.  In  1923  and  1924 
he  was  a  lecturer  in  American  history 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  occupied  a 
similar  position  on  the  faculty  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  1927  and  1928. 

In  1929  he  was  appointed  historical 
adviser  to  the  State  Department.  Here 
he  remained  until  1931,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  to  become  professor  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

His  first  book,  “The  Democratic 
Movement  in  Asia,"  was  published  in 
1918,  with  “Americans  in  Eastern 
Asia”  following  in  1923,  and  “Roose¬ 
velt  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War”  in 
1924. 

Robert  Silliman  Hillyer 

Mr.  Hillyer  interspersed  his  writing 
with  teaching,  but  he  further  broke  the 
monotony  by  driving  an  ambulance 
about  France  from  1917  to  1919  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

He  was  bom  in  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
on  June  3,  1895,  and  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Kent  School,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  University  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  where  he  studied  as  a  fellow 
of  the  American-Scandinavian  Founda¬ 
tion  in  1920  and  1921.  He  holds  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  received 
from  Harvard  in  1917,  and  Master  of 
Arts,  an  honorary  degree  conferred  by 
Trinity  College,  where  he  was  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  English  from  1926 
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May  10-17 — National  Editorial 
Assn.,  48th  annual  convention  and 
tour,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

May  18 — South  Dakota  Newspaper 
Day,  State  College,  Brookings,  S,  D. 

May  18-19 — Advertising  Affiliation, 
31st  annual  convention.  Royal  York 
HoteL  Toronto. 

May  20 — Blue  Pencil  Club,  7th 
annual  meeting,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus. 

May  21 — N.  Y.  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  meeting,  Roch¬ 
ester. 

May  21-23 — Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

May  25 — Insurance  Advertising 
Conference,  executive  committee 
meeting.  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York. 

May  26 — Pacific  Northwest  Adver- 
Using  Executives’  Assn.,  meeting, 
Seattle. 

May  25-26 — Florida  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Marianna. 


through  1928.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences. 

He  has  turned  out  an  astonishing 
amount  of  literature  for  one  of  his  age, 
38,  and,  written  in  a  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  manner,  it  has  met  with  al¬ 
most  universal  approval. 

The  winners  of  the  traveling  scholar¬ 
ships  have  all  been  distin^ished  in 
college  extracurricular  activities. 

Fred  Gruin  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  from  Columbia  College 
in  1933,  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in 
the  School  of  Journalism.  He  has  had 
brief  professional  experience  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Harold  A.  Bezazian  entered  the 
School  of  Journalism  in  September  of 
1932,  after  passing  three  years  at 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  an  honor  student.  He  was 
cited  bv  the  faculty  of  the  school  as 
having  “demonstrated  marked  ability 
in  academic,  literary  and  professional 
newspaper  work.” 

Miss  Betty  Turner  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  California  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1933 
and  came  to  the  School  of  Journalism 
last  fall.  Although  under  21  years  of 
age,  the  faculty  wrote  “Miss  Turner 
has  developed  in  one  year  as  one  of 
the  best  newspaper  reporters  in  the 
school.” 

The  juries  of  selection  never  are  an¬ 
nounced,  but  the  following  partial  lists 
were  obtained  and  printed  by  the  Neu 
York  Herald  Tribune: 
CORRESPONPENCE— Grafton  S.  Wilcox. 
manaRinR  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:  Joseph  L.  Jones,  foreign  editor 
of  the  United  Press,  and  Carl  W.  .Acker- 
man.  dean  of  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

REPORTING — Henry  J.  .Mien,  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kansas. 

C.VRTOON — GTove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade.  Henry  F.  Pringle,  author, 
and  Carl  C.  Dickey,  of  Carl  Byoir  .Asso¬ 
ciates.  10  East  Fortieth  Street. 

NOVEL — Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  professor  of 
comparative  literature  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity:  Robert  Moras  Lovett,  professor  of 
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English,  the  University  of  Chicago,  | 
•Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  biographer.  '  ^  I 
DR.AM.A — Clayton  Hamilton,  autW  uj  f 
lecturer;  Austin  Strong,  dramatist,  u!  £ 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  author  and  S  | 
matic  critic.  ^  r 

HISTORY — Charles  Downer  Hazen,  proj,  ! 
sor  of  history  at  Columbia  Univeru,.  li 
Mark  .Antony  DeWolfe  Howe,  auAor  m  ' 
historian,  and  Burton  J.  Hendrick,  autk?  I 
/BIOGRAPHY— Royal  Cortissoz,  art  S  1 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  G«r» 
McLean  Harper,  Woodrow  Wilson  prot  i 
sor-emeritus  of  English  at  Princeton  Ca.  / 
versity,  and  Richard  Burton,  poet  and  L  3 
turer. 

POETRY — Governor  Wilbur  Lucius  Cns  | 
of  Connecticut;  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  g  I 
Harvard,  and  William  Brian  .1 

author.  '  I 

PUBLIC  SERVICE— C.  M.  Morrison,  of  4, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  i 

EDITORIAL — Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown,  ptol^  I 
sor  of  journalism  at  Columbia  Univerntj  1 
Dwight  Marvin,  editor  or  the  Troy  Jb(.  | 
ord,  and  M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  of  Sian  S 
&  Schuster,  publishers.  J 

The  juries  of  selection  turned  otti  I 
their  reports  to  the  advisory  boari  i 
which  in  turn  turned  over  its  recoo-  I 
mendations  to  the  trustees  of  CoIuoIib  I 
University,  which  announced  Hg  | 
awards.  I 

The  advisory  board  is  composed  of  I 
the  following:  Dr.  Nicholas  Murtir  I 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia;  Ket  1 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  Asso-  I 
ciated  Press;  Julian  H^ris,  editor  of  I 
the  Atlanta  Constitution;  Jc^  J,  j 
Heaton,  formerly  of  the  New  Ytri  1 
World;  Arthur  M.  Howe  of  tk  | 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  Frank  R.  Kent  of  tk  I 
Baltimore  Sun;  Robert  Lathan  of  tk  | 
Asheville  Citizen  and  Times;  Robot 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  head  of  the  Unitei  i 
States  Tariff  Commission ;  Rollo  Oj-  i 
den,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tiski; 
Stuart  H.  Perry,  ^  publisher  of  Ik  i 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram;  Mar- 
len  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pm- 
USHER ;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  d 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Ral|ib 
Pulitzer,  former  publisher  of  the  N« 
York  World.  i 


NRA  HOLDS  UP  ORDER 
ENLARGING  BOARD  1 


No  Official  Notice  Given  of  Ezpu-  j 
•ion  of  Industrial  Body  By  | 
Two  Members,  One  From  j| 
GuUd  I 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publisiiu) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  7— Wink 
representation  for  news  writers  on  tk 
industrial  relations  board  set  up  unde 
the  daily  newspaper  code  is  believed* 
be  assured,  no  executive  order  canyiic 
out  this  idea  has  been  issued  from  Ik 
office  of  Administrator  Hugh  S.  Job* 
son  as  yet.  I 

Representatives  of  the  Newspi|s  | 
Guild  have  had  several  conferences  fit  I 
General  Johnson  and  with  George  Bud-  [ 
ley,  deputy  administrator  in  charge  «i  ^ 
the  newspaper  codes,  for  discussion «' 
the  subject.  The  Administrator  b* 
been  quoted  as  assuring  the  writen  nf- 
resentation  by  increasing  the  size  of  tk  | 
board  from  eight  to  ten,  permitting  tk  ' 
publishers  and  the  Guild  to  appoint  ok 
each  of  the  new  members. 


CODE  AUTHORITY  APPROVED 

Buckley  Gives  NRA  O.  K.  to  Dsilw 
Group  Headed  by  Howard  Davit 

Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  has  apprort 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Code  Authort! 
and  it  will  begin  operations  at  onoo 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Hoi^ 
Davis,  President  of  the  Americ* 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Aj 
proval  was  announced  this  week  throup 
division  administrator  (Jeorge  Buckte 
S.  M.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  co# 
authority,  report^  to  NRA  that  4 
proximately  1,000  daily  newspapers  na't 
assented  to  the  code  to  date. 


FURAY  ON  WORLD  CRUISE  | 

James  H.  Furay,  vice-president  >dj 
foreign  news  manager  of  United  ^ 
at  New  York,  accompanied  by 
Furay,  sailed  from  San  Franci^  f" 
the  liner  Chichibu  Maru  last  week  <» 
trip  to  observe  conditions  in  the  r* 
East  and  then  around  the  world. 


FIGHT  ON  POLITICAL  ‘RING’  WON  PRIZE 


Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune  Given  Journalism’s  Highest  Award  for  Crusade  Against  Unscrupu¬ 
lous  Politicians  Headed  by  Rival  Editor — Several  Jailed  for  Ballot  Theft 

Grasping  politicians  had  gained  numerous  cases,  usually  of  violent  or  extensive  acreage.  Mortgage  collection  paper  since  1911  without  having  to 
control  of  several  of  the  Jackson  mysterious  death,  which  he  claimed  had  suits  against  him  sUrted  to  accumulate,  pick  on  a  competitor,  and  he  felt  that 

County,  Ore.,  leading  offices,  and  been  “hushed  up  by  our  own  public  Creditors  camped  on  his  doorstep.  And  he  could  continue  to  do  so. 

Arough  the  leadership  of  a  rival  editor,  officials.”  the  editorial  attacks  in  his  Daily  News  When  elections  came  in  November, 

_ ,  Banks  had  purchased  the  Daily  News  became  more  and  more  bitter.  Through  1932,  Banks  and  Fehl  had  gained  sut- 

- -  in  1929  so  that  he  might,  he  said,  “have  these  two  years  Banks  tried  again  and  ficient  followers  to  get  the  latter  elected 

advancement  of  original  again  to  engage  the  Mail-Tribune  in  an  to  the  office  of  county  judge.  An- 

M  ideas.”  During  his  hectic  newspaper  open  controversy.  But  the  Mail-Tribune  other  member  of  their  political  organi- 

career  he  was  in  1930  an  unsuccessful  refused  reputedly  to  be  drawn  into  a  zation,  Gordon  L.  Scliermerhom,  was 

c^didate  for  the  office  of  United  States  quarrel  which  in  most  ways  was  still  nam^  sheriff. 

Senator.  of  a  personal  nature.  There  was  little  With  these  important  offices  under 

During  the  next  two  years  Banks  lost  in  the  radical  cast  of  Banks’  editorials'  theit*  power  the  pair  had  visions  of 

'  many  thousands  of  dollars  through  fail-  of  community  welfare  or  interest,  Mr.  complete  political  domination  of  Jackson 

'•T  ure  of  pear  orchards,  of  which  he  held  Ruhl  believed.  He  had  guided  his  news-  County.  Fehl  and  Banks  were  to  con- 


CALIFORNIA  POINTS  WITH  PRIDE—!” 


Robert  W.  Rnhl 

had  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  a  large  part  of  the  population.  Laws 
were  being  defied  openly.  Government 
property  was  being  robb^  and  pillaged. 
The  county  was  actually  in  the  first 
stages  of  an  open  revolution. 

It  is  the  old,  old  newspaper  story  of 
fighting  against  official  rascality,  and 
again  winning.  This  time  it  was  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune  that 
waged  the  fight.  Not  only  did  it  suc- 
ce<5l  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos, 
but  it  also  won  for  the  year  1933  jour¬ 
nalism’s  most  coveted  trophy,  the  ^00 
Pulitzer  medal  “for  the  most  disin¬ 
terested  and  meritorious  public  service 
roKlered  by  an  American  newspaper 
during  the  year.” 

The  Medford  Mail-Tribune  falls  into 
the  classification  of  “small  daily.” 
It  is  published  in  a  town  of  about  13,U00 
population,  314  miles  from  Portland, 
and  100  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  paper  is  edited  by  Robert  W.  Ruhl, 
who  frankly  terms  himself  a  “country 
editor.”  Yet  this  paper,  in  competition 
with  metropolitan  dailies,  won  the 
highest  honor  in  the  realm  of  the  press. 
The  reason  was  because  of  its  intelli¬ 
gent,  crusading  and  idealistic  drive 
“against  unscrupulous  politicians,”  as 
the  language  of  the  award  expresses  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  February  last 
yew  the  county  was  in  the  grip  of  the 
designing  politicians. 

It  was  the  task  of  the  Mail-Tribune 
to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos;  to 
show  up  the  graft  and  corruption,  to 
enlighten  and  inform  the  people,  and 
to  do  it  quickly.  Making  this  under¬ 
taking  doubly  difficult,  the  Mail-Trib¬ 
une  was  then  in  bad  favor  with  many 
because  desperate  depression-period 
enemies  had  charged  that  the  newspaper 
was  being  financed  by  public  utilities 
and  other  moneyed  interests. 

Uewellyn  A.  Banks,  then  owner  and 
witor  of  the  Medford  Daily  News,  and 
his  political  mate,  Earl  H.  Fehl.  editor 
OT  a  radical  weekly.  The  Pacific  Record- 
Herald,  had  been  fanning  the  embers 
of  discontent  in  Jackson  County  for 
TOny  months.  They  had  attacked  near¬ 
ly  every  locally  established  institution 
ui  their  campaign  to  gain  a  following 
suiong  the  many  who  believed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  downtrodden,  or  in  the  ranks 
of  rural  residents  who  thought  the  farm- 
^cre  getting  an  unfair  deal. 

They  had  poisoned  the  minds  of  count- 
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BRILLIANT  REPORTS  OF  NAZI  RULE 
WON  PRIZE  FOR  F.  T.  BIRCHALL 


Pulitzer  Judges  Honor  Work  of  New  York  Times  Man  Who  Left 
Executive’s  Desk  to  Become  Correspondent — Work  of 
John  Elliott,  Harry  Carr  Cited 


Developments  in  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  since  the  ascendancy  of 
Chancellor  Hitler  have  commanded 
great  front  page  space  in  United  States 
newspapers.  Coverage  of  events  there 


Frederick  T.  Birchall 


has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
foreign  assignments  since  the  war. 

In  awarding  the  $500  Pulitzer  prize 
for  newspaper  correspondence  in  1933 
to  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  European  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  an  honorable  mention  to  John  E. 
Elliott,  Berlin  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  donors 
toc4c  cognizance  of  the  brilliant  news 
and  interpretative  writing  that  has 
come  out  of  Germany. 

Another  honorable  mention  went  to 
Harry  Carr,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
who  in  a  10-month  tour  of  the  world 
wrote  vivid  reports  on  events  in  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Java  and  Bali, 
•Australia,  Italy,  Germany,  France  and 
England. 

The  test  for  the  correspondence 
award  is  “clearness  and  terseness  of 
style,  preference  being  given  to  fair, 
judicious,  well-balanc^  and  well-in¬ 
formed  interpretative  writing.” 

Mr.  Birchall,  who  late  in  life  turned 
from  an  executive’s  desk  to  become  a 
correspondent,  has  distinguished  himself 
and  the  Times  for  his  intimate  under¬ 
standing  of  European  conditions.  His 
dispatches  have  been  illuminating  and 
informative,  showing  a  keen  insight  into 
the  personalities  and  issues  involved  in 
Germany,  and  the  effect  of  Nazi  policies 
on  European  politics.  Day  by  day  his 
voluminous  reports  were  printed  in 
prominent  position  in  the  Times,  creat¬ 
ing  wide  comment  and  commendation. 

Mr.  Elliott  as  Berlin  correspondent 
for  the  Herald  Tribune  fulfilled  his  job 
as  events  chang^  rapidly  in  Germany 
in  a  highly  efficient  and  understanding 
manner.  His  position  did  not  give  him 
the  wide  latitude  of  activity  that  Mr. 
Birchall  had,  but  his  excellent  work 
of  the  year  has  elicited  much  praise  in 
this  country.  His  exciting  story  printed 
on  March  1,  1933,  on  the  seizure  of 
power  by  Hitler  the  day  after  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Reichstag  building,  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondence  of  the  year.  It 
was  headed  “Hitler  Imposes  Iron  Rule, 
Abrogates  Civil  Rights,  Jails  100  Reich¬ 
stag  Reds.” 

The  following  headlines  over  articles 
by  Mr.  Carr  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
indicates  the  thoroughness  of  his  cover¬ 
age  of  world  events ;  “Does  Japan 
Want  Scrap?  Carr  Tells  Tokio  View,” 
“Japan  Dreams  of  Vast  Asia  Empire — 
Then  She  Wakes  Up,”  “Chinese  Port 
Barrel  Due  for  Qeaning  Out,”  “Ger¬ 
mans’  Bolt  on  .\rms  Perilous  for 
America,”  “Jews  Seen  as  Ultimate 
Victors  Over  Germany,”  and  “Austria’s 


Chief  Wistful  But  Adamant  in  Crisis.” 
In  addition  Mr.  Carr  contributed  il¬ 
luminating  comment  on  foreign  affairs 
in  his  column  “The  Lancer.’’ 

Frederick  T.  Birchall  is  an  editor 
who  late  in  life  returned  to  reporting. 
When  he  went  to  Europe  in  1932  he 
had  been  a  news  executive  of  the  Times 
for  27  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
been  more  concerned  with  other  men’s 
copy  than  with  his  own  writing. 

Mr.  Birchall  is  an  Englishman 
whose  career  has  been  spent  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  United  States.  For  40 
years  he  has  been  a  resident  of  New 
York,  and  still  maintains  a  home  at 
Riverdale,  N.  Y.  He  is  63  years  old. 

Bom  at  VYarrington,  a  manufacturing 
town  in  Southern  Lancashire,  he  is  the 
only  son  of  Thomas  Birchall,  who  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Gladstonian  lib¬ 
eralism  in  that  community  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  British  Co-operative 
Movement.  His  name  is  inscribed  in 
the  Memorial  Hall  of  VV’arrington. 

The  son  was  educated  in  Lancashire 
schools,  but  he  abandoned  college  when 
he  discovered  that  it  was  intended  he 
should  enter  the  ministry.  So  instead 
he  ventured  into  journalism  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  reporter  on  a  local  newspaper. 
Mr.  Birchall  takes  pleasure  in  recalling 
the_  loss  of  his  first  year’s  work,  for 
which  he  received  an  “honorarium”  of 
half  a  sovereign — about  $2.50— and 
which  led  him  to  seek  a  real  job. 

.A.fter  working  on  the  staffs  of  vari¬ 
ous  English  newspapers  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  the  panic 
year  1893.  Mr.  Birchall  tried  un¬ 
successfully  to  place  himself  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  then  moved  to  New  York. 
A  local  news  bureau  gave  him  a  chance, 
and  for  two  years  he  covered  police 
headquarters  during  the  stirring  times 
when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Police 
Commissioner  and  Jacob  A.  Riis  and 
Lincoln  _  Steffens  were  making  repor- 
torial  history. 

Mr.  Birchall  married  and  became  a 
copy  reader  on  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Two  years  later  he  moved  to  the  desk 
of  the  Morning  Sun. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Times  in 
1905  as  night  city  editor,  serving  suc¬ 
cessively  in  that  capacity  and  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor.  From  Janu¬ 
ary,  1926,  to  the  end  of  1931  he  was 
acting  managing  editor.  Then,  having 
reached  the  normal  retiring  age,  with¬ 
out  desiring  to  retire,  he  was  sent 
abroad  and  later  was  placed  in  charge 
“  the  European  service  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Birchall’s  interests  are  confined 
to  journalism  with  one  exception.  He 
^ns  a  farm  in  Rockland  County,  N. 
Y.,  which  he  sometimes  laments  he  has 
rarely  been  able  to  see. 

John  Elliott  was  educated  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1921  after  he  had  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Montpellier,  in  France  in 
1919,  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Princeton  in  1920  and  a  degree  of  B. 
Litt.  from  Columbia  in  1921.  During 
the  World  War  he  had  served  as  a 
corporal  in  the  Field  Artillery  of  the 
A.  E.  F. 

Elliott  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  in  1921 
and  the  next  year  joined  the  New  Bed- 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard.  He  went  to 
the  London  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Herald  in  1923  and  remained  with  the 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  when  those  papers  were  merged, 
until  1926.  In  that  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Berlin  correspondent  for  his 
paper. 

Elliott,  who  is  38  years  old,  was  born 
in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  still  stays 
with  his  parents  there  when  he  is  in 
this  country.  He  married  in  1927  and 
is  the  father  of  one  son,  Robert  Arthur, 

Considered  one  of  the  outstanding 
newspaper  men  in  the  west.  Harry 
Carr  has  spent  practically  his  entire 


journalistic  career  on  the  Los  .\iigeles 
Times.  In  his  34  years  with  that  paper 
he  has  held  virtually  every  editorial 
position  from  court  reporter  to  Sunday 
editor.  Since  1925  he  has  conducted 
“The  Lancer”  column  as  a  daily  feature. 


John  Elliott  Hamy  Ca»ii 


in  addition  to  contributing  many  special 
articles. 

In  1898,  just  out  of  high  school,  he 
joined  the  old  Los  Angeles  Express, 
and  remained  there  two  years.  In  1900 
he  went  to  the  Times,  and  since  then 
has  been  employed  by  no  other  news¬ 
paper,  although  he  has  taken  time  to 
pursue  various  motion  picture  activities. 
On  the  Times  he  was  court  reporter, 
sports  editor,  drama  critic,  magazine 
editor,  and  war  correspondent.  In  1915 
he  went  to  Europe  before  America's 
entry  into  the  war,  and  covered  the  con¬ 
flict  with  the  German  and  Austrian 
armies.  Returning,  he  was  Washington 
correspondent  for  a  while.  The  Villa 
revolution  broke  out  in  Mexico,  and 
he  was  assigned  to  that  story. 

Then  came  a  two-years’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  when  he  engaged  in  motion  pic¬ 
ture  work  with  D.  W.  Griffith,  serving 
as  studio  manager,  and  supervisor.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  Dorothy  Gish  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  wrote  several  of  her  most 
successful  stories. 

His  recent  world  tour  started  on 
March  10,  1933 — about  half  an  hour 
before  the  earthquake  struck  the  South¬ 
ern  California  coast.  It  ended  January 
4,  1934,  three  days  after  torrential  rain¬ 
fall  did  almost  as  much  damage  to  tlie 
same  section  of  the  country. 

His  special  stories  during  this  trip — 
in  addition  to  the  Lancer,  which  did  not 
miss  a  day  during  this  time — concerned 
principally  the  possible  war  situation 
throughout  the  world,  and  economic 
problems. 

He  has  written  three  books,  “Old 
Mother  Mexico,”  and  “The  West  is 
Still  Wild,”  already  published,  and 
“Riding  the  Tiger,”  dealing  with  the 
Orient,  which  is  to  appear  this  fall. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Times-Mirror  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Times. 

INLAND  MEET  NEXT  WEEK 

Dr,  Glenn  Frank  Announced  As 
Chicago  Luncheon  Speaker 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  May  8— Meeting  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel  Tower  Room  for  the 
first  time,  members  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  will  gather  here  next 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  15  and 
16,  for  their  regular  spring  meeting. 

A  comprehensive  program  of 
speeches  and  reports,  dealing  with  many 
important  problems  now  facing  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  has  been  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Verne  E.  Joy, 
Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  president. 
The  board  of  directors  will  meet  here 
on  Monday,  May  14,  prior  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  convention. 

Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  president,  will  be  the  Tuesday 
luncheon  speaker.  His  subject  is  “The 
Alternative  to  Revolution.’*^  The  com¬ 
plete  convention  program  was  announced 
in  the  May  5  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Code,  editorial  hours  and 
wages,  advertising,  circulation  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed. 


SCREEN  STAR  CONTEST 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  in  connection 
with  its  new  Screen  and  Radio  Weekly, 
is  offering  $1,000  in  cash  prizes  to  read¬ 
ers  for  the  best  answers  to  20  questions 
relative  to  leading  screen  stars. 


DENIES  PRESS  THREAT 
IN  WIRE,  PHONE  BILL 

Rep.  Rayburn  Says  Clause  Pernui. 
ting  President  to  Remove  Tele¬ 
graph  Instruments  Only  Con¬ 
firms  Existing  Powers 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D  C.,  May  fr— Repr^ 
sentative  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas,  aa. 
thor  of  the  House  communications  bill 
secs  no  reason  for  deep  concern  on  tht 
part  of  newspaper  publishers  over  tht 
section  of  the  measure  which  empowtn 
the  President  to  remove  telegraphic  in- 
struments  from  any  office  during  time 
of  war  or  grave  peril  to  the  Nation. 

In  fact  the  Congressman  points  out, 
this  section  of  his  bill  merely  places 
in  statute  form  a  Presidential  power  ' 
that  has  existed  at  all  times  and  whkh, 
he  continues,  would  exist  whether  or 
not  it  appears  in  the  communications 
bill. 

The  President’s  emergency  powers 
extend  to  the  control  of  all  utilities, 
Rayburn  explains,  these  being  inherent 
in  the  office. 

The  section  of  the  bill  which  has 
caused  many  publishers  to  express  ap¬ 
prehension,  reads  as  follows: 

“Upon  proclamation  by  the  Presidem 
that  there  exists  war,  or  a  threat  of 
war,  or  a  state  of  public  peril  or  dis¬ 
aster,  or  in  order  to  preserve  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  suspend  or  amend,  for  such 
time  as  he  may  see  fit,  the  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  any  or  all  of¬ 
ficers  and  stations  for  wire  or  radio 
communication  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  as  prescribed  by 
the  commission  (communications  com¬ 
mission),  and  may  cause  the  closing  of 
any  such  office  or  station  and  the  reroo«l 
therefrom  of  its  apparatus  and  equipment 
or  he  may  authorize  the  use  or  con¬ 
trol  of  any  such  office  or  station  and 
of  its  apparatus  and  equipment  by  any 
department  of  the  government  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  presaibe, 
upon  just  compensation  to  the  ownen."  | 


PROBING  PRESS  COURTESIES 

WaBhington  Corpa  Gathering  DaUoi 

Treatment  of  U.  S.  Men  Abroad 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8— The 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  press  galleries  has  voted  to  in¬ 
quire  of  American  correspondents 
abroad,  the  nature  and  extent  of  press 
courtesies  accorded  them  in  foreign 
capitals. 

The  committee  instructed  its  offiep 
to  address  letters  to  representative 
.American  correspondents  in  the  foreign 
lands,  inquiring  as  to  the  following 
points : 

1.  Facilities  extended  .American 
newspapermen  in  covering  parliaments. 

2.  Opportunities  and  facilities  for 
coverage  of  foreign  offices  and  foreign 
officals  conferences. 

3.  Opportunities  for  Americans  to 
attend  regular  press  conferences  held 
by  prime  ministers  or  heads  of  govern¬ 
ments. 

4.  Difference  in  facilities  offered 
generally  to  national  and  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  abroad. 

Pending  receipt  of  this  information, 
the  standing  committee  will  issue  only 
30-day  visitors’  cards  to  new  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  applying  for  admission  to 
the  press  galleries  of  Congress. 

This  ruling  is  not  retroactive  and  wilt 
not  affect  foreign  correspondents  who 
now  are  members  of  the  Congressional 
press  gallery. 


STEINKOPF  TO  VIENNA 

.Alvin  J.  Steinkopf,  with  the  -Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Milwaukee  bureau  since 
1931,  has  been  appointed  to  the  foreign 
office  of  the  Associated  Press  with 
headquarters  at  Vienna,  Austria. 

NAMED  REAL  ESTATE  EDITOR 

Walter  J.  Fay,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  “Better  Homes”  editor,  has 
been  appointed  real  estate  editor. 


PRIZE  EDITORIALS  REFLECT  MANY  VIEWS 


Pulitzer  Award  Given  to  E.  P.  Chase,  Atlantic  (la.)  News-Telegraph,  for  Answer  to  Question 
“Where  Is  Our  Money?” — Editorials  on  New  Deal,  Inflation,  Press  Freedom  Win  Citations 

his  finan-  His  mother,  Mrs.  R.  C.  A.  Chase,  is 
still  living  and  makes  her  home  with 
rable  men-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase. 

Governor  Chase  says  he  has  no  hobbies 

by  E.  H.  unless  interest  in  baseball,  the  theatre, 
terque  (N.  politics  and  travel  might  be  construed 
d  Aug.  31,  to  be  such.  Asked  by  Editor  &  Pub- 


THE  traditional  difference  of  opin-  25.  created  wide  comment  at  the  time  *be  essential  s( 
ion  that  characterizes  the  press  of  because  of  its  stand  against  the  Ameri-  c'a*  faith.” 
the  nation  was  strikingly  demonstrated  can  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Associa-  Third  on  the  li 

in  the  Pulitzer  awards  this  year  for  tion’s  advice  to  publishers  not  to  sign  t'ons  is  an  editt 
distinguished  editorial  writing  in  1933.  a  code  until  the  matter  of  a  free  press  ^ends  Troops  to 
The  winning  editorial,  written  by  clause  for  the  newspaper  code  had  been  Shaffer,  editor  of 
E.  P.  Chase,  editor  and  publisher  of  given  careful  consideration.  This  edi-  *'1)  Tribune,  wh 

- - - -  torial  appeared  during  the  formative  1933.  The  article 

stages  of  the  newspaper  code.  The  ernor  for  sending 

f  article  criticized  the  .A.N.P.A.  for  seek-  locality  during  a 

ing  special  privileges  in  tlie  sacred  name  seemed  well  on  th 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  There  was  no  and  warned  agai 
danger  to  press  freedom  in  the  code  Mexico  wants  n 
system,  it  was  argued,  and  publishers  the  editorial  said. 
should  not  obstruct  the  recovery  pro-  The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  citations  Rfc  -  m 

gram  by  beclouding  the  issue.  were  the  articles  on  freedom  of  the  mm  Cj 

Mr.  Colby  s  editorial  took  a  lesson  on  press  by  Casper  S.  \ost,  Douglas  BB  m/r 

freedom  of  the  press  from  Germany,  Worthington  Swiggett  and  Bainbridge  B 

which  had  stifled  all  newspapers  not  in  Colby  respectively.  Lm 

agreement  with  the  Nazi  theories.  Seventh  honorable  mention  went  to  ^  ^ 

_ _ “Thank  God,”  he  said,  “our  people  have  an  editorial  “Iowa’s  Disgrace”  in  the  r  J 

rev  enlightenment  to  see  the  vital  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  April  28,  1933,  — 

Ceofmev  Parsoms  t-ASPE*  S.  Yost  Ijul^  between  liberty  and  a  free  press!”  written  by  James  E.  Lawrence,  editor.  Bainmidcb  Cout  ‘Doug: 

the  Atlantic  (la.)  News-Telegraph,  The  article  concluded :  It  commented  on  the  action  on  the  pre-  ,  jsher  reeardine  his  viei 

and  which  appeared  in  that  newspaper  freedom  of  the  press  has  be-  ceding  day  when  100  farmers  at  Lc-  ,  trends  and 

Dec.  2,  1933,  was  titled  “Where  Is  come  a  part  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  .Mars,  la.,  dragged  a  district  judge  ®  ^  , 

Our  Money?”  and  attempted  to  explain  ihe  American  people.  from  the  bench  and  maltreated  him  ,  •  •  .u  ^  n  r 

in  simple  terms  that  the  reason  money  .  “  been  spoken  of  as  a  right  after  the  judge  refused  to  swear  that  from 

was  scarce  was  because  it  had  been  to  us  by  nature  and  the  laws  of  he  would  sign  no  more  foreclosures.  ‘  f 

spent  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  and  po*"  country,  the  liberty  of  both  expos-  Mob  violence  was  vigorously  con-  P...  that  the 

that  an  effort  to  pump  it  back  into  cir-  mg  and  opposing  arbitrary  power,'  as  demned.  “new”  <!nr^  order  establ 

culation  by  artificial  governmental  Hamilton  For  an  editorial,  .  .  country 

measures  would  only  aggravate  the  smd,  by  speaking  B^HHBBSPIIIBIHIIIIIIHIIfl  Some  Asp^ts  in  .  ^  „  .jt^  bv  the^ 

condition  because  of  high  taxes.  truth.  the  Administra-  u-Lpi,  i,. 

The  test  for  the  prize  is  “clearness  "IJ^E  FREE-  tion’s  Program.” 

of  style,  moral  purpose,  sound  reason-  Tuscon  ?  * ® 

ing  and  power  to  influence  public  opinion  PRESS  IS  THE  Arisona  Daily  Star  many  ot  er 

in  which  the  writer  conceives  to  be  OF  A  NA-  1933,  the  -7  , 

the  right  direction,  due  account  being  TION’S  CIVILI-  eighth  and  last hon-  assoc 

taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  writ-  ZATION.”  orable  mention  was  the  Birmingham  News,  i: 

er's  editorial  work  during  the  year,”  First  on  the  list  made.  It  was  writ-  m  his  early  tnirties.  tr 

and  the  award  is  $500.  The  winning  on  honorable  men-  ten  by  William  R.  ^*tocial  _ 

editorial  appears  on  page  40.  tions  for  editorial  Mathews,  editor  ®  ° 

The  variety  of  opinion  is  reflected  in  writing  was  the  ^nd  publisher.  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  who 

the  eight  honorable  mentions  for  dis-  article,  “Why  We  One  paragraph  itzer  award  in  1927  for  < 

tinguished  editorial  writing.  The  edi-  Have  Lynchings  in  read :  toriMs  attacking  Ku  K|i 

torials  select^  for  this  honor  treated  the  South,”  by  Os-  “The  grave  de-  the^^uth  as  expressed  ii 

of  the  New  Deal,  inflation,  freedom  of  burn  Zuber,  pub-  fects  in  the  Presi-  racial  intolerance, 

the  press,  lynchings  and  strike  disor-  lished  in  the  Binn-  dent’s  program  are  Mr.  Zuber,  a  native 

ders.  inghani  Nenvs  Sept,  that  funda-  Ga.,  began  his  newspaper 

Three  articles  treated  with  the  free-  13,  1933.  In  it  was  mentally  unsound,  a  as  a  reporter  for  the  Mo 

dom  of  the  press  issue,  from  three  dif-  printed  a  long  let-  mass  ’  of  contradic-  nal,  going  later  to  the  , 

ferent  angles.  They  were  written  by  ter  from  a  citizen  tions,  and  com-  order  he  then  served  on 

Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  editorial  who  condemned  the  posed  of  a  number  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  H( 

pige,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ; 'Douft-  “mulatto  -  minded  of  legislative  nos-  lotte  Observer  and_  thi 

las  Worthington  Swiggett,  editorial  press”  for  “arous-  trums,  such  as  Public  Ledger,  as  eithe 

writer,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Bain-  ing  sympathy”  for  monetary  manage-  write  man  or  copy  rei 

bridge  Colby,  former  Secretary  of  a  “vile  black  rap-  Edwin  P.  Chase  ment,  industrial  he  returned  to  the  Mo 

State,  whose  article  appeared  in  the  ist”  in  a  local  case,  '  .  "  .  .  wntrol,  farm  relief  vertiser  as  associate  < 

New  Y'ork  American  and  other  Hearst  and  pointed  to  the  Bible  as  authority  and  price-fixing,  which,  although  they  mained  with  it  for  foui 

newspapers.  for  the  necessity  for  lynching.  It  was  may  generate  a  great  wave  of  tempo-  years. 

Mr.  Yost’s  article,  which  appeared  a  violent  and  bigoted  letter,  which  the  rary  speculation,  will  in  the  end,  if  con-  He  then  took  up  his  i 

Nov.  2,  1933,  was  a  serious  argument  editorial  answered  at  length,  taking  up  tinned,  end  in  disaster.  Furthermore  as  associate  editor  of  tl 

why  a  free  press  clause  should  be  writ-  the  subj'ects  one  by  one  coolly  and  dis-  on  such  fundamental  matters  as  the  News, 

ten  in  the  newspaper  code,  and  outlined  passionately.  It  prefaced  the  letter  with  tariff,  the  war  debts  and  the  budget,  Geoffrey  P.^rsoxs, 
the  meaning  of  the  press  freedom  prin-  this  statement :  “To  the  News  it  the  administration  has  so  far  dodged  writer  for  the  New  Yor 

_ _ .  is  a  shocking  and  utterly  deplor-  responsibility.”  une,  has  been  a  newspaj 

able  thing  that  this  could  have  been  Following  are  biographies  of  those  York  City  for  28  years, 
written  by  any  Alabamian,  much  mentioned  in  the  editorial  awards : 
less  by  an  educated  man  who  has  Edwin  P.  Chase,  editor  and  publisher 
■  V  standing  and  is  respected  in  his  com-  of  the  Atlantic  (la.)  News-Telegraph,  ^ 

munity.”  The  fact  that  men  like  the  has  been  engaged  in  the  publishing  busi-  ^  M 

pB  J^B^^Bk  letter  writer  not  only  condone  but  ap-  ness  in  Atlantic  since  1903,  when  he  and  ■  B 

lynching,  the  editorial  stated,  his  father,  the  late  Charles  F.  Chase,  Hl  B 

is  the  reason  for  the  activity  of  lynch-  became  associated  in  the  publication  of 

mobs.  what  is  now  the  Atlantic  News- Tele-  flfW'  B 

An  editorial  by  Geoffrey  Parsons  in  graph.  The  elder  Mr.  Chase,  who  was  KB  ^ 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  April  in  the  newspaper  business  in  Cass  J 

21,  titled  “The  Strategic  Gains,”  was  county  for  more  than  fifty  years,  died 

_  IBKi  iBBBI  second  on  the  honorable  mention  list.  It  on  Jan.  27,  1927.  ^B 

_  treated  of  the  action  of  President  Edwin  P.  Chase  was  born  at  Anita.  ^B 

E.  H.  SHArm  OsBuiN  Zube*  Roosevelt’s  “swift  and  dramatic  deci-  14  miles  east  of  Atlantic.  He  was  [B 

ciple  in  this  country.  The  assurances  s'on  to  take  the  country  definitely  off  graduated  from  the  Atlantic  High  school  - 

of  government  officials  that  no  abridg-  standard,”  and  to  take  the  and  following  graduation  therefrom  for  James  E.  Lawbekci  Wi 

ment  of  the  Constitution  was  intended  control  of  the  inflation  movement  from  some  years  was  employed  on  news-  He  was  born  in  Dou 
was  sw  by  Mr.  Yost  as  an  untenable  hands  of  Congress  into  the  White  (lapers  in  Denver,  and  at  Nampa  and  in  1879  and  received  : 
condition,  because,  he  wrote,  press  and  House.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  editorial  Boise,  Idaho,  and  for  a  short  time  from  Columbia  Unive 
speech  freedom  “may  be  indirectly  re-  said,  would  have  halted  the  movement  worked  in  the  county  offices  in  Denver,  when  he  was  20  years  o 
strained  in  one  way  or  another  by  acts  by  fighting  through  Congress,  adding :  He  is  former  president  of  the  Atlan-  his  LL  D  degree  from 

or  words  indicating  that  safety  is  to  be  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  not  a  Gro-  tic  Chamber  of  Commerce,  former  versity  four  years  late 

found  in  silence,  or  directly  in  many  ver  Cleveland.  .  .  He  is  essentially  a  president  of  the  Western  Iowa  Edito-  1906  he  joined  the  st 
i.nmvidual  instances  by  the  unauthor-  strategist,  an  expert  in  maneuver,  and  rial  Association,  past  president  of  the  y-p^k  Evening  Sun.  Hi 
*  f  u**^*'^'^'**  of  the  numerous  agents  the  flank  attack,  the  bolder  stroke,  is  .Atlantic  Rotary  Club,  former  secretary  ^hat  paper  until  1913, 
fbe  program.”  The  editorial  em-  natural  to  him.  It  would  be  foolish  to  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  (he  Nexv  York  Tribune 
pnasized  that  press  freedom  was  not  ask  him  to  fight  in  the  manner  of  an-  and  is  chairman  of  the  Cass  County  tt  j 
written  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  other  leader.  He  is  the  President,  and  Republican  Central  Committee.  ~  served  as  a  specia 

newspa^rs,  but^  to  protect  the  public,  he  must  lead  in  his  own  way.  .  .  We  He  was  married  on  March  15,  1924,  f  tibune,  and  also  madi 
-  Ir.  Swiggett’s  article,  printed  July  are  glad  to  reiterate  our  confidence  to  Jane  Colton  of  Washington.  D.  C.  (Continued  on  P 
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PRESS  LEASED  WIRES 
EXEMPTED  IN  CODE 

Proposed  Regulations  for  Telegraph 

Industry  Will  Not  Affect  News¬ 
paper  Wires — Public  Hearing 
Scheduled  for  May  1 6 

(Special  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  9 — The 
NRA  code  which  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  has  stated  he  will  impose  on 
the  telegraph  companies  if  they  do  not 
assent  to  come  under  the  Blue  Eagle 
will  not  affect  newspaper  leased  wires 
if  it  is  approved  in  its  present  form. 

The  only  passage  in  the  proposed 
compact  which  is  set  do^n  for  public 
hearing  May  16,  which  mentions  news¬ 
paper  wire  service  appears  in  the  fair 
trade  practice  section  and  is  in  the  form 
of  an  exemption  for  the  press  and  the 
government.  It  provides : 

“No  member  of  the  industry  shall 
enter  into  any  lease  of  a  wire,  or  pro¬ 
vide  any  leased  wire  service,  under 
existing  lease  or  otherwise,  which  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  such  wire  in  telegraphic 
communication  by  any  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  other  than  the  lessee  thereof; 
nor  shall  any  member  of  the  industry 
permit  any  use  of  a  leased  wire,  for 
compensation  or  otherwise,  under  exist¬ 
ing  lease  or  otherwise,  which  will  result 
in  giving  to  any  user  thereof  other  than 
the  lessee,  a  rate  or  service  more  favor¬ 
able  than  that  which  is  afforded  to  other 
persons  using  or  requiring  substantially 
similar  service. 

“This  section  shall  not  apply  to  inter¬ 
change  of  wire  facilities  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry,  or  to  wires,  cir¬ 
cuits  or  services  furnished  to  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  of  its  agencies,  or  to 
the  Press.” 

Provision  is  made  for  the  posting  of 
alj  rates  and  the  filing  of  copies  of  rates 
w|ith  the  Administration.  While  not 
aimed  at  the  reduced  press  rates  for 
transmission  of  telegrams  there  is  one 
section  which,  conceivably,  might  re¬ 
quire  inquiry  into  their  adequacy.  This 
also  appears  in  the  fair  trade  practice 
section,  reading; 

“No  member  of  the  industry  shall 
make,  give,  or  permit  a  rate  to  one  or 
more  users  of  any  class  of  service  dis¬ 
criminatory  against  other  users  of  the 
same  class  of  serv'ice,  or  against  users 
of  any  other  class.” 

Following  are  the  corporations  pro¬ 
posed  _  to  be  bound  by  the  code :  The 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  The  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  The  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  and  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  together  with  the  af¬ 
filiates,  associates  and  subsidiaries  of 
each. 

Postal  is  the  only  company  that  has 
expressed  willingness  to  be  placed  under 
NRA,  having  come  forward  with  a  <^e 
some  weeks  ago.  A.  T.  &  T.  would 
be  covered  only  as  to  teletypewriters, 
but  not  as  to  oral  messages. 

While  the  program  of  imposing  a 
code  has  advanced  to  the  stage  of  set¬ 
ting  a  hearing  date.  General  Johnson 
continues  hopeful  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  “crack  down”  on  the  com¬ 
munications  companies. 

“I  don’t  w'ant  to  impose  any  code  if 
I  can  get  out  of  it,”  he  said.  “I’d 
rather  have  an  agreement.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  imposing  a 
communications  code.  I  may  have  to, 
but  I  have  never  failed  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  yet  and  I  don’t  expect  to.” 


HULTEN  NAMED  CITY  EDITOR 

Charles  Hulten,  for  the  past  three 
years  a  reporter  for  the  Portage  (Wis.) 
Register-Democrat,  has  been  appoint^ 
city  editor  of  the  Marinette  (Wis.) 
Eagle-Star.  Before  joining  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Democrat  staff  he  served  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Rockford  Republic  and  the 
Madison  IVisconsin  State  Journal. 
Willard  Knudson.  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  school  of 
journalism  and  formerly  connected  with 
the  East  Side  News  at  Madison,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Hulten  on  the  Portage  daily. 


Newspaper  Speed  Records  Fall  as 
Louisville  Dailies  Cover  Annual  Derby 


The  sixtieth  Kentucky  Derby  was 
run  four  minutes  later  Saturday 
than  it  was  last  year,  but  the  pictorial 
news  section  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  showing  Cavalcade  crossing 
the  finish  line,  was  on  the  streets  three 
minutes  earlier  than  it  was  in  1933. 
This  fast  action  by  the  Standard  Gra¬ 
vure  Corporation’s  men  and  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal’s  news  staff  lowered  the 
world’s  record  for  rotogravure  repro¬ 
duction,  already  held  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  by  seven  minutes. 

Cavalcade  won  his  race  at  5 :23 
o’clock.  At  6 :58  o’clock  Saturday 
night  readers  of  the  Courier-Journal 
bought  copies  with  the  picture  of  the 
finish  in  them.  This  was  an  elapsed 
time  of  an  hour  and  35  minutes,  lower¬ 
ing  by  half  a  minute  their  record  time 
of  last  year.  The  Courier-Journal’s 
motorcycle  riders  brought  the  finished 
pictures  to  the  Standard  plant  in  exactly 
seven  minutes.  Part  of  this  time  was 
taken  by  runners  bringing  the  plates 
from  the  race  track,  through  the  dense 
crowds,  to  the  parking  space  outside 
the  main  entrance  of  the  Downs.  The 
riders  used  what  little  of  the  seven  min¬ 
utes  that  remained  in  covering  the  more 
than  two  miles  to  the  gravure  plant. 
M.  G.  Lowe,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  corporation,  said  it  was 
the  eighth  year  his  men  have  performed 
the  record-breaking  feat  “without  a  bob¬ 
ble.” 

“These  men,  from  the  plate  develop 
ers  to  the  pressmen,  approach  their 


various  tasks  on  the  Derby  edition  with 
a  spirit  that  almost  demands  a  new  rec¬ 
ord,”  Mr.  Lowe  declared. 

Breaking  all  records  for  speed  in 
bringing  in  pictures  showing  the  finish 
of  the  Kentucky  Derby,  Bob  Stigers, 
chief  cameraman  for  the  Louisville  Her¬ 
ald-Post,  fought  his  way  through  mill¬ 
ing  thousands  to  reach  his  office  eight 
minutes  after  the  winning  horse  crossed 
the  finish  line,  then  collapsed  on  the 
floor  of  the  city  room  before  he  could 
get  the  plates  to  the  dark  room. 

Another  photographer  rushed  the 
negatives  through  and  the  Herald-Post 
carried  a  full  page  picture  of  Caval¬ 
cade’s  triumph.  Stigers  was  able  to 
return  to  work  Monday. 

Derby  day  editions  were  published 
under  extreme  difficulties,  fire  and  an 
explosion  crippling  the  Herald-Post 
mechanical  departments  at  3  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  Derby. 

Flames  swept  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment.  followed  by  an  explosion  which 
destroyed  all  electrical  wiring  in  the 
plant.  Electricians  strung  temporary 
wires  and  the  Herald- Post  went  to 
press  on  schedule. 

Full  facilities  of  the  Louisville  Times 
were  offered  the  Herald-Post  by  Eman¬ 
uel  Levi,  Times  general  manager. 
Damage  to  the  Herald- Post  plant  was 
more  than  $15,000.  The  Herald-Post 
hit  the  street  three  and  one-half  min¬ 
utes  after  the  finish,  carrying  the  first 
three  horses  to  cross  the  finish  line. 


LEADERSHIP  OF  PRESIDENT  URGED  TO 
CONTROL  RADIO  ADVERTISING 

Naticmal  Committee  on  Education  in  Radio  Says  Investment  in 
Receiving  Sets  Represents  90%  Total  Broadc«»ting 
CapitsJ  and  Listeners  Need'  Protection 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  May  10— Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  is  asked  to  as¬ 
sume  the  leadership  in  effecting  a  con¬ 
trol  of  radio  advertising,  looting  both 
to  censorship  and  limitation,  in  resolu¬ 
tions  presented  to  him  following  a  two 
days  conference  here  of  _  the  National 
Committee  on  Education  in  Radio. 

The  resolutions  ask  a  study  of  the 
entire  question  of  how  to  accentuate  the 
cultural  side  of  broadcasting. 

“Because  undesirable  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  has  exceeded  reasonable  bounds 
both  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  more 
especially  the  kind  of  copy,  we  urge 
that  the  study  also  include  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  government  regulation,  including 
the  censorship,  of  advertising,”  says  the 
report. 

A  system  whereby  radio  would  bear 
the  cost  of  its  own  control  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Jerome  Davis  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Divinity  School,  who  suggested 
a  taxing  system  as  follows : 

“Each  advertiser  might  be  permitted 
to  state  the  name  of  his  company  and 
use  four  additional  words  to  mention 
his  product  without  charge.  Any  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  time  up  to  30  seconds 
could  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  paid  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  the  radio  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany.  If  additional  time  from  30  sec¬ 
onds  to  one  minute  were  used,  the  tax 
would  be  50  per  cent.  From  one  to 
two  minutes  might  be  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  75  per  cent,  and  anything 
over  two  minutes,  100  per  cent.” 

The  money  so  collected  would  be 
used  to  pay  for  educational  talent  to  be 
put  on  the  air  during  periods  which  the 
radio  broadcasting  companies  would  be 
required  to  furnish  free,  amounting  to 
not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  their  time. 

The  keynote  of  the  deliberations  was 
sounded  on  the  opening  day  of  the  con¬ 
ference  when  James  A.  Moyer,  state  di¬ 
rector  of  university  extension.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  declared : 

“The  issue  resolves  itself  into  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  oi  not  the  American 
public  is  going  to  continue  to  be  hood¬ 
winked  by  commercial  radio  interests. 


Education  by  radio  should  be  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  national  planning,  not  the  by¬ 
product  of  private  enterprise.” 

Charles  A.  Robinson  suggested  a  na¬ 
tional  radio  policy  which  would  remove 
many  existing  wave  lengths  from  the 
commercial  field  entirely,  setting  aside 
one  or  more  in  each  region  for  pro¬ 
grams  wholly  devoid  of  advertising. 

“It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  a 
person  is  free  to  choose  just  because  he 
can  turn  his  dial  and  in  this  way  change 
from  one  station  to  another.”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Even  by  this  action  he  can¬ 
not  eliminate  advertising  if  he  so 
wishes,  because  he  never  knows  at 
what  time  or  over  what  station  adver¬ 
tising  may  be  broadcast.  But,  if  there 
were  provisions  made  in  the  law  of 
such  a  nature  that  either  there  would 
always  be  a  station  in  every  locality 
free  of  advertising  and  yet  giving  a 
great  variety  of  programs  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  or  if  there  were  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  both  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  during  which  programs 
from  various  stations  would  have  to  be 
different  and  yet  entirely  free  from  ad¬ 
vertising,  then  there  would  be  some 
possibility  of  real  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  listener.  We  came  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  from  considering  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  man’s  home  is  his  castle, 
and  that  he  and  the  members  of  his 
family  have  natural  rights  to  their 
physical,  mental  and  moral  integrity. 
These  rights  might,  and  in  many  cases 
would  be  infringed,  at  least  indirectly, 
by  the  power  of  untoward  suggestions 
unless  the  individuals  were  assured  that 
at  least  at  certain  times  of  the  day.  or 
on  certain  channels  of  the  air,  these 
rights  were  always  to  be  respected.” 

The  report  summarizing  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  convention  points  out  that 
the  individual  listeners  have  investments 
in  receiving  sets  which  represent  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  broadcasting  capi¬ 
tal  and  deserve  good  programs. 

“The  government,”  says  the  report. 
“Should  cease  incurring  expense  for 
the  protection  of  channels  for  the 
benefit  of  private  monopoly  without  in¬ 
suring  commendable  programs  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  citizen  listeners.” 


NRACODE  AUTHORITIES 
ARE  APPROVED 

Allen  Probable  Chairman  of  Nob- 
Metropolitan  Group^Other 
Printing  Code  Leaders 
Named 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  9— Wal¬ 
ter  D.  Allen,  publisher  of  the  Brook¬ 
line  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  and  presidea 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
is  listed  first  on  the  code  authority  for 
non-metropolitan  and  daily  newspaper 
publishing  and  printing  announced  by 
NRA,  and  probably  will  be  the  chair¬ 
man  of  that  group. 

Others  nominated  by  the  industry  to 
serve  on  the  code  authority  and  ap-  i 
proved  by  Gen.  Johnson  for  such  ser-  ’ 
vice  are: 

Kenneth  F.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield 
(Iowa)  Democrat;  Joseph  F.  Bi^le, 
Huntingdon  (Pa.)  News;  _  Grant  L 
Caswell,  Iowa  Press  Association,  Des 
Moines;  William  H.  Conrad.  Medford 
(Wis.)  News;  Justus  F.  Craemer, 
Orange  (Calif.)  News;  Walter  H. 
Crim,  Salem  (Ind.)  Re  publican- Leader; 
Keen  Johnson,  Richmond  (Ky.)  Boi/j 
Register;  Fred  W.  Kennedy,  Washing¬ 
ton  Press  Association,  Seattle ;  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Loomis,  La  Grange  (Ill.)  Citi- 
sen;  Allen  E.  McGowan,  Minnesota 
Editorial  Association,  Minneapolis; 
Hampton  Maxey,  Tennessee  Press 
sociation,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  H.  Z. 
Mitchell,  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer; 
Jesse  L.  Napier,  Newton  (Kan.)  B«lj 
Kansan;  Ijea.  M.  Nichols,  Bristov 
(Okla.)  Record;  Howard  W.  Palmer, 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press;  Robert  E 
Pritchard,  Weston  (W.  Va.)  Demo¬ 
crat;  Clayton  T.  Rand,  Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Guide;  Jay  W.  Shaw,  Xew 
York  Press  Association;  R.  C.  Sth- 
ser,  Winnemucca  (Nev.)  Humboldt 
Star;  Ferol  Tyler,  National  Editorial 
-Association,  Chicago;  Harry  B.  Rut¬ 
ledge,  National  Editorial  Associatk*, 
Chicago. 

Industry  nominees  approved  by  Gen-  ■ 
eral  Johnson  to  serve  on  the  periodical 
publishing  and  printing  ccxle  authority 
are : 

Stanley  R.  Latshaw,  chairman,  But- 
terick  Company,  New  York;  P.  Chey- 
ney  Beckley,  American  Radio  Relay 
League,  West  Hartford,  Conn.;  Fred 
O.  Bohen,  Meredith  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  J.  McKeen  Cat- 
tell.  Science  Press,  New  York;  .\glar 
Cook,  Topics  Publishing  Company,  Nei 
York;  Fritz  J.  Frank,  United  Publish¬ 
ers  Corporation,  New  York;  Walter  D. 
Fuller,  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Clifford  Gregory, 
Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago;  John  Han- 
rahan.  New  York;  James  H.  McGraw, 

ir.,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
lew  York;  Roy  E.  Larson,  Time.  Inc, 
New  York;  Guy  L.  Harrington,  Mac- 
Fadden  Publications,  New  York; 
Charles  S.  Hart,  Elks  Magazine,  New 
York;  Henry  Lw,  Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing  Company,  New  York;  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Lainbach,  Reformed  Churck 
M essenger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Lee  Max¬ 
well,  Crowell  Publishing  Company. 
New  York;  Arthur  S.  Moore,  Interna¬ 
tional  Magazine  Company,  New  York; 
Marco  Morrow,  Capper  Publications, 
Topeka,  Kan.;  John  S.  Pearson,  Pre- 
gressive  Farmer,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Fred  D.  Porter,  Porter-Langtry  Cor¬ 
poration,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  P.  E.  Ward 
Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Warner,  McCall  Company,  Ne* 
York;  P.  L.  Wurzburg.  Conde  Nast 
Publications,  New  York. 


MINNESOTA  A.P.  ELECTS 

August  H.  Olson,  editor  of  the  Rii 
Wing  (Minn.)  Eagle,  was  elected  pr^ 
ident  of  the  Minnesota  -Associated 
Press  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Minn^ 
apolis  May  4.  He  succeeds  L.  M. 
Harkness,  managing  editor  of  the 
neapolis  Journal.  D.  A.  McKenzie,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Crookston  Times,  was  named 
vice-president.  The  fall  meeting  was 
awarded  to  Duluth.  The  conventwo 
closed  with  a  dinner,  with  Merle  P^- 
ter,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  as  the  chief  speaker. 


GRAPHIC  LYNCHING  STORY  WON  AWARD 


Royce  Brier,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Reporter,  Covered  San  Jose  Mob’s  Action  With  an  Eye  to  Its 
Tragedy  and  Human  Interest  Details — Organization  of  Staff  Praised 

Q^RIM  drama  and  stark  tragedy,  cul-  a  tii 

ruled  by  King  Mob  that  startTed  the  eral* 
oation,  lurnistied  the  raw  material  out 
ot  which  Koyce  Brier  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle yiToit  the  story  that  won 
this  year’s  Pulitzer  award  for  the  most 
distinctive  example  of  a  reporter’s  work. 

Brier’s  vivid  story  pictured  the  lynch¬ 
ing  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  on  the  night  of 
Nov.  26,  1933,  of  John  M.  Holmes  and 
Thomas  H.  Thurmond,  confessed  kid¬ 
napers  and  slayers  of  young  Brooke 
Hart,  popular  22  year  old  boy. 

It  was  written  as  the  linishing  touch 
to  16  hours  of  continuous,  strenuous  and 
dangerous  work  during  the  three-hour 
attack  of  the  mob  on  the  San  Jose  jail, 
during  which  the  reporter  was  blinded 
by  tear  gas,  menaced  by  flying  bricks 
and  clubs  and  manhandled  by  a  blood- 
crazed  mob  where  newspapermen  were 
not  wanted  and  that  threatened  to 
"string  up”  reporters  alongside  the  kid¬ 
napers. 

Brier  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Hart 
kidnaping  story  from  its  inception  and 
with  one  exception  broke  every  new 
angle  on  the  case,  including  an  exclu¬ 
sive  story  on  the  organization  of  the 
Vigilantes,  formed  to  see  justice  done 
in  the  Hart  case.  This  story  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Chronicle  three  days  before 
the  finding  of  young  Hart’s  body  and 
gave  in  detail  the  organization  of  the 
secret  group,  together  with  the  fact  that 
no  drastic  action  would  be  taken  against 
the  kidnapers  until  after  the  body  was 
found. 

By  judicious  use  of  four  reporters 
and  a  camera  man  assigned  to  help  him, 

Brier  was  able  to  keep  his  city  desk  in¬ 
formed  of  every  development  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  lynching.  By  arranging  in  advance 
for  the  only  two  available  telephones  on 
the  scene  which  were  kept  open  direct 
to  the  city  desk  for  four  hours  during 
the  lynching,  he  gave  the  Chronicle  an 
advantage  that  enabled  that  newspaper 
to  reach  the  street  speedily  with  the 
story  all_  night.  The  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lished  thirteen  editions  that  night,  the 
Mmplete  San  Jose  story  with  pictures 
filling  nearly  five  pages. 

After  the  bodies  of  Holmes  and  Thur¬ 
mond  were  cut  down  and  taken  to  the 
morgue,  Brier  retired  to  the  ’Western 
Union  Telegraph  office  and  wrote  his 
story  which  was  run  virtually  without 
editing. 

George  T.  Cameron,  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle  stated  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
representative :  “For  faithful,  efficient 
and  heady  work  on  a  story  that  was 
Mtremely  difficult  and  dangerous,  we 
have  never  seen  his  equal.  He  had  the 
story  thoroughly  organized;  he  saw  to 
It  that  his  men  did  their  Rioted  jobs, 
and  he  wrote  the  lead  story  himself.” 

In  covering  the  lynching.  Brier  was 
Msisted  by  Clifford  Fox,  Leo  Raridan, 

Curtis  Clark  _  and  Carolyn  Anspacher, 

°'  Ihe  Chronicle  reportorial  staff,  and 
Theo  Pi7or,  cameraman. 

"rhis  is  the  second  time  that  such  a 
Pulitzer  award  has  come  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  other  having  been  awarded 
n-  Magner  White  of  the  San 

Ut^o  Sun  for  a  sun  eclipse  story. 


- . —  -  ..v,  .V..,  In  1931  Brier  published  a  novel,  "Cru-  was  put  or 

minating  m  a  wild,  howling  night  then  went  to  the  Federal  beat  for  sev-  sade,”  on  the  list  of  D.  Appleton  and  Letcher’s  Cs 

^.-1  years.  When  C.  Lyn  Fox  was  Co.,  now  Appleton-Century  Company.  told  to  hold 
made  city  editor  two  years  ago,  he  and  The  Chronicle  had  prepared  for  the  attack  came 
Managing  Editor  William  D.  Chandler  lynching.  It  had  advance  information  rious  effort: 

_ _  of  the  forming  of  the  Vigilante  group. 

Finally,  it  was  tipped  off  that  the  lynch- 


_ -  _  -  .  were  instructed  not  to  leave  u  umesa 

ing  would  take  place  when  the  body  of  gassed  or  attacked  and  in  such  event 
Brooke  Hart  had  been  found.  to  tear  the  telephone  out  if  forced  to 

The  flash  came  shortly  after  nine  leave.  It  was  held  open  to  the  city 
o’clock  Sunday  morning  that  Hart’s  desk  from  8:45  until  after  midnight, 
^dy  had  been  found.  Another  telephone  was  located  at  ^Iiar 

At  San  Jose  infinite  preparations  were  about  a  block  away  and  one  used  in 
immediately  made,  knowing  that  the  jail  the  jail.  Four  telephones  in  all  were 
would  be  attacked  within  24  hours,  used. 

More  men  were  sent  to  help  Brier.  f _ 

Vigilantes  were  contacted  to  learn  the  porter  in 
hour  of  attack.  By  noon  it  was  learned 
zero  hour  had  been  set  for  eleven  o’clock 
that  night.  This  news  was  carried  in 

the  first  Monday  edition  which  came  _ j  ■ 

on  the  San  Francisco  streets  about  3.30  of  emotion,  eventually  smashed  its 
Sunday  afternoon.  way  throuch  the  steel  jail  doors.  With 

The  crowds  before  the  courthouse  be-  _  _ 

gan  to  grow,  part  of  it  grim  and  de-  daring  tear  gas 
termined,  the  rest  curious  and  antici-  bullets. 

Curtis  Clark— who  had  come  down 
’clock  Brier  advised  city  that  evening  and  was  not  known  locally 
as  a  newspaperman — milled  into  the  )ail 
.JH,,  ...t  —  — -  with  the  first  wave  of  the  mob.  He 

crowd  had  become  ominous  as  darkness  grabbed  the  pay  telephone  in  the  deputy 
fell  and  that  the  lynching  was  to  take  sheriff’s  office  and  with  sound  of  rend- 
place  at  11  o’clock.  ing  steel  and  blows  all  around  him, 

•  •  •  •  •  •  "  •  "  ’  •  "-  -  •  •  •  •  ■  - -j  of  the  mobs 

inside  the  jail.  At  the  city 


Suddenly  the  city  desk  heard  a  re- 
San  Jose  saying:  “They  are 
coming.”  Then  sounded  what  seemed 
to  be  shots,  but  smarting  eyes  reveal^ 
tear  gas  bombs  were  being  used  on  the 
angry  crowd,  that  welded  by  the  h^t 
„I  emotion,  eventually  smashed  its 
way  through  the  steel  jail  doors.  With 
the  crowd  went  Chronicle  reporters, 
clouds  and  possible 


bullets. 


_ 

editor  Lyn  Fox  tele- 

type  machine  that  the  temper  of  the 

Royce  Brier 

brought  Brier  iu  for  general  assign-  -  --  --  ,  -  -  „  •  „  j  ^ 

luents.  At  eight  o  clock  Brier  talked  again  to  calmly  told  the  first  story 

Prior  to  the  Hart  kidnaping  and  the  city  desk,  saying  the  Vigilantes  had  vengeance  inside  the  jail, 
lynching.  Brier  covered  the  David  Lam-  moved  the  zero  hour  forward  and  had  desk  a  rewrite  man  listened,  tlie  roar 

son  murder  case  for  the  Chronicle,  and  sent  word  to  the  crowd  to  start  the  fire-  of  the  mob  forming  a  bac  groun 

in  January  he  covered  the  flight  of  Navy  works.  .  the  speaker  s  description.  ^ 

seaplanes  from  San  Francisco  to  Ha-  Telephones  had  been  located  in  pre-  “Get  it  last,  Clark.  ma> 

waJi  paration  for  what  was  to  come,  A  man  have  to  get  out  of  here  any  minute. 

' - - - But  he  didn’t.  He  held  this  telephone 

o  nrr  i  wt  1  1m  •  for  half  an  hour,  giving  quick  eye  wit- 

Stellar  Work  Under  Difficulties 

Won  Citations  For  Eight  Reporters 

,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  saw  Sheriff  Emig  go  down,  hit  with 

UNPRECEDENTED  recognition  of  by  burnt  cork,  successfully  kidnapped  ^  brick.  He  saw  deputies  hurled  back 
reportorial  talent  is  given  this  year  Peggy  from  the  Harwich  Center  Gram-  the  angry  mob  like  waves  on  a 
in  the  awarding  of  Pulitzer  honors  in  mer  School  where  she  was  a  pupil.  A  rocky  shore. 

this  classification.  In  addition  to  the  forged  note  had  previously  been  sent  in  Meantime  the  man  at  the  telephone 

_  _ _ _  across  the  street  saw  what  happened 

1 1  outside.  Reporters  in  the  crowd  fed  it 

to  He  was  who  sent 

■  \  graphic  of  the  manner  in  which 

B  '  \  the  mob  strung  up  its  victims.  For 

■  „„  B  w  S9B  w  reporters  it  was  jump  over  barri- 

^  ^  Jr  Jf  cades  and  run  to  and  from  the  telephone. 

I  -/  .  .  i  m  running  until  their  tongues  hung  out. 

M  '  As  soon  as  one  man  finished  telling  his 

jfl  story  at  the  telephone  another  man 

was  ready  with  his  description.  All  3f 
mm  ^  these  men  were  more  less  affected  by 

^B  A  ^  tear  gas.  All  had  running  eyes. 

B  Mb  B|  BB  spite  induced  by  gas  clouds 


-  - ^ - '  Carolyn  Anspacher  stayed  right  through 

Andkxw  j.  Claxee  Edwaxd  J.  Keixey  Ewdaed  J.  Donohoe  Hie  hanging  and  wild  confusion. 

Cameramen  were  everywhere,  their 
,ii„— flashlights  illuminating  the  garish  scene 
flashes  of  weird  light.  Theo  Pryor. 
B  B  staff  cameraman,  flashed  the  crowd 

B  -M  pulling  Thurmond  up  on  a  limb.  Some 

i  V  of  the  excited  members  of  the  mob 

^BB  J  JB  .  iB  rushed  Pryor,  probably  fearful  of  iden- 

B  tification.  They  knocked  him  down, 

B  smashed  a  camera  valued  at  $250,  broke 

his  plates.  Pryor  crawled  from  under 
i  ^B  the  trampling  feet,  ran  to  his  auto- 

A  mobile,  grated  another  camera  and 

B  htirried  back  into  the  crowd.  Some 

Pryor’s  pictures  were  in  the  final  edi- 
[BB^P_B^BBJ  tions  of  the  paper. 


\\T’ - •  J  jjiici,  uiMiii^uibnea 

VVi^onsin  educator.  He  was  educated 
"1  me  public  schools  and  the  University 
of  Washington  at  Seattle. 

has  been  a  newspaper  man  for  prize  of  $1,000,  awarded  to  Royce  Brier, 

in  his  cub  days'Tn  Tm  . . 

went  to  the  Arizona  desert, 
and  in  the  next  two  years  did  desert  fic¬ 
tion  for  Adi'enture,  Mimsey' 
magazines. 

^".^^25  he  took  a  trip  around  the  reporting  awards  for  Eben  A.  Ayers, 
^rld,  continuing  short  stories  laid  in  ‘  • 

Arabia.  He  was  trained  on 
e  Lhronicle,  and  except  for  brief  work 
utside  of  California,  he  has  not  been 
employed  by  any  other  newspaper. 


H.  Ellwood  DtoUGLAss  Meigs  O.  Feost 


Charles  J.  Truitt  Frederick  Woltman 


.  -  ---  .  ; - - - to  the  teacher  asking  that  she  be  dis-  all  the  pi 

years,^  starting  wth  the  Chronicle  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  six  honorable  missed  early.  except  tb 

j_...  r  -  Taken  ill  in  mentions  were  bestowed  and  eight  re-  Peggy  was  taken  to  a  deserted  cran-  ing  itself 

porters  honored.  berry  shack  in  Cape  Cod.  Late  that  managing 

The  Peggy  (Margaret)  McMath  kid-  night  she  was  transferred  to  another  discarded, 
’j,  and  other  napping  case,  a  case  that  won  national  building  that  was  to  be  her  prison  until  two  nak< 
interest  and  honorable  mention  in  the  she  was  later  released.  The  new  hid-  victims  o 

,  ing  place  was  a  cellar  beneath  an  old  volting  t( 
.Andrew  J.  Clarke  and  Edward  I.  Kel-  deserted  house,  pitch  dark  at  all  times  paper. 
ley,_  all  of  the  Boston  office  of  the  As-  and  with  hardly  room  for  an  adult  to  A  little 
sociated  Press,  broke  on  May  2,  1933.  stand  erect.  ing  was 

_  It  was  during  the  afternoon  of  May  William  Lee.  friend  of  Neil  C.  Me-  police  ha 

For  2  that  a  man,  whose  face  was  blackened  (Continued  on  page  41)  (( 
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FREE  PRESS  RIGHT  MUST  BE  PRESERVED 

Not  Only  Throug^h  Resisting  Government  Encroachments,  but  Through  Impartial  Printing  of  Newi, 
Roy  Roberts  Says  in  Mellett  Lecture  At  University  of  Kansas 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

LAWRENXE.  Kan.,  May  7— Roy  A. 

Roberts,  managing  editor,  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  delivered  the  fifth  annual 
Don  R.  Mellett  memorial  lecture,  which 
this  year  was  assigned  to  the  journalism 
department  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
at  a  general  convocation  of  the  student 
body  of  the  university  here  last  Friday 
morning. 

“Fre^om  of  News”  was  the  subject 
chosen  by  Mr.  Roberts  for  his  lecture. 
It  was  particularly  applicable  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  in  which  the  murder  of  Mellett, 
editor  of  the  Canton  (O.)  News,  while 
he  was  conducting  a  campaign  against 
social  and  civic  corruption  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  was  recalled.  Paying  tribute  to 
the  militant  Ohioan,  Mr.  Roberts  said 
that  “he  left  behind  him  tne  tradition  of 
an  editor  willing  to  give  his  all  that  the 
news  might  be  free.” 

Warning  against  encroaching  dangers, 
Mr.  Roberts  not  only  included  in  this 
category  political  control  through  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies,  but  added  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  news  was  threatened  by 
group  organization  of  editorial  work¬ 
ers,  such  as  the  suggested  affiliation  of 
the  Guild  with  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  he  said 
the  fight  for  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  to  report  and  publish  news  with¬ 
out  bias,  “is  not  the  fight  of  newspapers 
for  newspapers.  The  newspapers  are 
only  the  sentries  mounting  guard  until 
dawn.  It  is  the  fight  of  democracy  for 
a  democratic  system — the  fight  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  for  individual  liberty.” 

After  paying  tribute  to  Don  Mellett, 
Mr.  Roberts  said,  in  part: 

“Essentially,  Mellett  gave  his  life  in 
the  age-old  battle  for  freedom  of  the 
news.  True,  it  was  a  small,  isolated 
skirmish  compared  to  the  far  flung 
front  of  today.  But  the  basic  cause 
was  the  same.  So  it  is  the  theme  I  am 
going  to  take  for  this  little  memorial 
address,  that  of  ‘Freedom  of  News.’  I 
use  those  words  advisedly.  The  recent 
interesting  months  have  seen  more  dis¬ 
cussion  in  press,  magazines  and  halls  of 
Congress  over  what  once  we  regarded 
as  a  _  settled  and  an  almost  academic 
question,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
than  at  any  other  time  in  generations. 
There  is  a  reason.  But  the  very  basis 
of  freedom  of  the  press  is  freedom  of 
news.  Unless  a  free  press  carries 
through  the  corresponding  obligation  of 
free  news,  freedom  of  the  press  certainly 
will  become  one  of  the  vanished  liberties 
of  man. 

“The  war — how  we  all  have  got  in 
the  habit  of  going  back  to  the  war  for 
the  genesis  of  all  of  today’s  troubles. 
To  win  the  war  the  press  of  every  na¬ 
tion  vvas  subjected,  or  subjected  itself, 
to  rigid  censorship.  It  was  one  of  the 
finest  tributes  to  American  democracy 
that  American  newspapers  submitted 
themselves  to  a  voluntary,  not  enforced, 
censorship.  ^  How  well  they  lived  up  to 
it  and  carried  it  out  in  spirit  and  word 
is  one  of  the  proud  chapters  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaperdom. 

“Since  the  war  we  have  seen  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  democracy  and  all  democratic 
systems  challenged  as  never  before.  To¬ 
day  the  challenge  is  at  our  own  door. 
In  one  nation  after  another,  self  gov¬ 
ernment  has  disappeared  and  vanished. 
Either  democracy,  or  self  government, 
could  not  meet  the  terrific  after- war 
problems  of  the  masses,  not  all  schooled 
in  the  democratic  system,  grew  impa¬ 
tient  of  the_  futility  of  democracy  and 
turned  to  dictatorships  of  one  form  or 
another. 

“Since  the  Nazi  accession  to  power 
a  year  ago,  350  German  newspapers 
have  voluntarily  given  up  the  job  of 
trying  to  keep  going,  in  addition  to 
hundreds  more  that  have  been  savagely 
suppressed  altogether  by  the  government 
itself,  or  else  emasculated.  The  very 
flower  of  Germany’s  press  has  passed 


out  of  existence.  The  Berlin  Tageblatt, 
Iierhaps  as  influential  a  paper  as  existed 
in  Germany,  has  dropped  from  more 
tlian  250,000  circulation  to  less  than 
70,000.  The  Berlin  Morgenpost  savv  its 
circulation  drop  from  700,000  to  a  little 
over  300,000  in  less  than  a  year.  The 
situation  of  many  of  the  fine  provincial 


Roy  A.  Roberts 

papers  like  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  and 
the  Cologne  Gaselte  is  about  the  same. 

“No  new  newspapers  have  developed 
to  take  their  place.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
substituting  one  newspaper  for  another. 
Under  rigid  government  rule  of  what 
may  and  may  not  be  printed,  centrally 
dictated,  the  papers  are  too  much  alike. 
They  quickly  lose  their  interest  and  ap¬ 
peal.  I  noticed  in  a  recent  article  from 
Berlin,  a  statement  that  the  circulation 
of  newspapers  in  that  city  alone  had 
fallen  off  800,000  copies  daily  since  the 
government  seized  control  of  the  press. 
Dictatorships,  or  semi-dictatorships, 
have  sprung  up  not  only  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe,  but  throughout  the 
world,  always  with  the  inevitable  sup¬ 
pression  of  freedom  of  the  press.  For 
dictatorships  and  a  free  press  cannot 
live  side  by  side. 

“What  does  all  this  mean?  I  am  not 
going  even  to  refer  to  the  destruction 
of  the  many,  many  fine  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  as  such  That  is  trivial  con'i  ared 
to  the  moral  loss  to  the  world  of  free 
expression  of  great  peoples.  With  a 
free  press  goes  freedom  of  speech,  of 
conscience,  of  religion.  If  a  dictator 
desires  to  fan  the  hatreds  of  his  people 
against  a  neighboring  people,  he  presses 
a  button,  the  press  censorship  or  dicta¬ 
torship  goes  to  work  and  millions  of 
people  will  read  in  the  morning,  or 
night,  just  what  the  government  wants 
them  to  read,  irrespective  of  its  truth 
or  falsehood.  They  have  no  other 
source  of  information.  If  a  dictator¬ 
ship  desires  to  apply  a  policy  of  per¬ 
secution  of  a  class  or  a  race — a  policy 
that  may  sow  the  seeds  of  hatred,  not 
alone  in  his  country  but  the  world  over, 
the  ruling  clique  passes  the  word,  and. 
presto  it  is  done  by  press  and  radio. 
People  can  only  judge  from  what  they 
know  and  hear  and  read.  There  can 
he  no  intelligent  public  opinion  when 
there  are  no  facts  upon  which  to  base 
an  opinion — only  predestined  govern¬ 
mental  prejudices.  It  means  that  power 
of  war  or  peace,  of  life  and  death,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  masses  to 
small  ruling  cliques  in  the  various  dic¬ 
tatorships.  All  this  is  not  the  concern 
of  these  countries  alone,  becau»  we 
have  learned  to  our  sortow  that  in  this 
modern  day  the  world  is  knit  together 
so  closelv  that  a  war  cannot  remain 
local :  that  an  economic  disaster  as¬ 


sumes  coinmcntal,  or  world-wide,  pro¬ 
portions;  that  even  a  financial  crash  in 
a  secondary  nation  can  rock  the  ex¬ 
changes  and  money  capitals  of  the 
world,  including  our  own. 

“In  the  span  of  just  a  few  years  we 
liave  seen  a  free  press  disappear  in 
nations  involving  far  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  people  of  the  earth.  About 
the  only  places  left  with  a  free  press 
and  free  speech  and  free  conscience  are 
England,  some  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  our  own  .\merica,  with 
a  semi-free  press  in  France.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  of  the  American  press 
should  feel  concerned,  perhaps  over¬ 
sensitive,  and  rise  in  protest  at  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  anything  that 
might  smack  of  curbing  free  speech 
and  free  expression,  either  from  the  po¬ 
litical  rostrum  or  from  the  printed 
page? 

We  have  seen  the  wave  of  intolerance 
and  autocracy  sweep  the  world,  even  to 
our  own  shores.  We  have  seen  democ¬ 
racy  stricken  down  all  around  us.  If 
a  free  press  has  any  one  duty,  one 
first  task,  it  is  to  preserve  individual 
liberty. 

“1  am  not  going  to  review  the  now 
famous  NRA  code  fight.  It  struck  me 
more  or  less  as  entirely  unnecessary.  I 
think  the  average  honest  newspaper 
recognized  there  were  two  phases  to 
newspaper  publishing.  One  is  that  of 
manufacturing,  the  actual  turning  out 
of  the  printed  pages.  No  fair  minded 
newspaper  felt,  or  feels,  it  was  entitled 
to  any  special  privilege  position  from 
this  aspect.  Our  President,  in  signing 
the  newspaper  code,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  newspapers  obeyed  the  laws,  or 
regulations,  of  their  particular  cities  as 
to  health  and  sanitation  provisions  and 
that  this  represented  no  infringement 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Quite  so. 
Nobody  could  contend  otherwise.  A 
newspaper,  as  a  manufacturing  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  actual  mechanics  of  getting 
out  a  newspaper,  I  repeat,  is  entitled  to 
no  privileged  position  and  should  and 
will  take  its  chance  along  with  any 
other  business. 

“But  the  newspaper  as  a  medium  of 
expression  of  opinion,  free  opinion  if 
you  please,  as  a  purveyor  of  news,  free 
news  if  you  will,  from  that  standpoint 
occupies  an  entirely  different  status.  To 
place  newspapers  under  government  li¬ 
cense — aside  from  the  purely  manufac¬ 
turing  side — obviously  is  to  put  control, 
or  a  limited  form  of  control,  in  the 
hands  of  government.  That’s  why  with 
few  exceptions,  and  irrespective  of  pol¬ 
itical  leanings,  the  newspapers  insisted 
that  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  should  be  re¬ 
stated  in  the  code.  I  give  the  President 
and  his  flamboyant  aide.  General  Hugh 
Johnson,  full  credit  when  they  state 
their  belief  that  guarantees  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  could  not  be  infringed  by  code 
or  legislative  act.  But  when  so  pre¬ 
cious  a  right  as  human  liberty  may  be 
involved,  certainly  there  can  be  no  valid 
objection  to  stating  and  restating  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech 
and  free  press.  That’s  what  was  even¬ 
tually  done  in  the  newspaper  code.  It 
may  not  add  a  syllable  to  the  heritage 
of  a  free  press  handed  us  by  the  found¬ 
ing  fathers.  But  certainly  it  does  not 
take  anything  away.  .And,  I  repeat,  the 
right  of  the  freedom  of  press,  of  free 
speech  and  free  conscience,  is  too  vital 
to  gamble  with. 

“I  would  go  further  and  say  that  if 
and  when  the  licensing  sections  of  the 
NRA  act  are  extended,  as  they  will  be, 
I  believe  Congress  should  explicitly  ex¬ 
clude  newspapers  from  any  such  licens¬ 
ing  provisions.  I  would  do  so  that  the 
last  vestige  of  fear  of  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  expression  might  be  laid. 
Methods  of  enforcing  proper  code  pro¬ 
visions  on  hours  of  labor,  wages,  et 
cetera,  can  be  used  without  licensing. 
Our  President  jocularly  has  referred  to 


some  of  the  press  as  seeing  ghosts  « 
this  subject.  Well,  let’s  lock  the  ghog 
so  securely  in  the  closet  the  door  canl 
be  opened. 

“This  immediate  phase  of  the  ag^ 
old  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  prtjt 
has  engrossed  first  attention.  But  i 
is  only  a  symptomatic  incident.  As «( 
witness,  in  confused  times  like  these, 
the  shackles  of  dictatorships  beiig 
clamped  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple;  as  we  see  the  last  vestiges  of  indi. 
vidual  liberty  being  swept  away,  and  tl* 
individual  made  a  servant  of  the  stag 
rather  than  government  the  servant  o( 
the  citizen;  as  we  vision  mass  mos> 
ments  of  intolerance  engulfing  large 
nations,  once  proudly  free,  never  did  a 
behoove  America  to  guard  more  zeal¬ 
ously  the  legacy  of  liberty  that  hasbeei 
ours.  I  want  to  make  one  point  em¬ 
phatically  clear.  It  is  not  the  fight  o( 
newspapers  for  newspapers.  They  are 
only  the  sentries  mounting  guard  till 
dawn.  It  is  the  fight  of  democracy  for 
a  democratic  system — the  fight  of  the 
individual  for  individual  liberty. 

“I  wish  I  were  a  prophet  and  could 
tell  you  just  how  it’s  all  going  to  coax 
out.  But  prophesying  is  a  discre^ted 
profession  these  days.  However,  I  can’t 
help  but  feel  the  big  test  is  yet  ahead, 
as  far  as  America  is  concerned,  on  thii 
issue  of  individual  liberty  and  a  free 
press.  I  don’t  mean  to  imply  either 
directly  or  indirectly  that  Presidot 
Roosevelt  has,  or  ever  will  have,  the 
slightest  designs  on  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  expression.  I  believe,  and 
sincerely  so,  that  he  recognizes  a  free 
press  and  free  speech  as  two  neces¬ 
sary  foundation  stones  upon  which  i 
free  people  can  safely  build  a  free  goi- 
ernment.  But  we  are  passing  throigh 
evolutionary,  to  use  the  president's 
own  terminology,  if  not  revolutionary, 
times. 

The  mass  mind  often  becomes  the  in¬ 
tolerant  mob  mind.  Or  in  discourap- 
ment,  the  mass  mind  may  seek  the  e^ 
or  plausible  path  out,  without  counting 
the  cost  of  liberties  surrendered.  Too 
many  would  sacrifice  political  freedom 
for  economic  security,  real  or  fancied 
That  is  the  lesson  of  Europe.  Therein 
lies  the  danger.  If  we  continue  on  the 
upgrade,  well  and  giKsd,  and  I  earn¬ 
estly  hope  that  that  will  be  the  cast 
But  if  we  should  slip  backward  into  the 
depths  again,  with  all  the  attendant 
despair,  what  then? 

“Newspapers  as  such  are  not  popu¬ 
lar.  We  might  as  well  be  frank  abot 
it.  They  tread  on  too  many  pet  coms- 
the  reader’s  own  notions  or  view^ 
they  go  about  their  essential  busiiw 
of  bringing  into  the  home  the  grist* 
news  and  opinion,  365  days  in  the 
year. 

I  don’t  suppose  there  exists  a  5» 
scriber  who  wouldn’t  run  even  te 
favorite  newspaper  just  a  bit  differ¬ 
ently  if  he  were  only  editor  a  whijt 
Human  tastes,  views  and  desires 
fer,  thank  goodness,  else  what  a  dr» 
world  this  would  be  and  how  easy  edh- 
ing  a  newspaper  would  be.  But  » 
question  of  popularity  waved  aside.  I 
confidently  believe  the  overwhelm® 
majority  of  our  American  people,  wM 
they  give  thought  to  the  subject  at  al 
regard  a  free  press  as  essential  to  i 
democratic  system  of  government  sw 
as  ours.  I  believe  they  will  feel  th* 
way  as  long  as  newspapers,  themselves 
reserve  that  confidence  by  maintain® 
freedom  of  news.  There  is  noth® 
sacrosanct  about  freedom  of  the  pr® 
unless  it  carries  with  it  freedom  * 
news. 

So  while  very  properly  the  pr® 
generally  has  been  speaking  out  vi(^’ 
ously  at  any  suggestion,  real  or 
of  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rig» 
of  the  press,  so  likewise  should  irt  ■* 
examining  our  own  houses  to  seen® 
are  carrying  out  to  the  6®** 
ability  that  dual  obligation  of  freed*® 
(Continued  on  page  .38) 
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was  the  190th  consecutive  month  in 
which  advertisers  selected  The  New 
York  Times  as  first  advertising  medium  in  the 
New  York  market. 

IN  APRIL  The  New  York  Times  printed  a  total  of 
1,708,170  agate  lines  of  advertising,  a  gain  of  250,000  lines 
.over  April,  1933,  and  a  larger  gain  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  newspaper.  In  General  and  in  Automotive 
classifications,  too.  The  New  York  Times  printed  a 
greater  volume  and  showed  a  larger  gain  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all 
announcements  offered  for  its  columns  are  subject  to 
Times  standards  of  acceptability. 

IN  APRIL  many  advertisers  found  in  the  Polk  Consumer 
Census  of  New  York  the  reasons  for  the  tremendous 
sales-productivity  of  The  New  York  Times.  The  Census 
reveals  the  low-cost,  home- effective  leadership  of  The 
New  York  Times  among  families  with  money  to  spend. 

It  shows  specifically  what  readers  of  The  Times  buy — 
and  the  readers  of  other  N ew  Y ork  newspapers  also.  The 
New  York  Times  Advertising  Department  will  be  glad 
to  submit  the  findings  of  the  Polk  Census  to  interested 
advertisers  and  agencies. 

allfr  Npui  fork  Sintra 

Net  paid  sale 

for  six  months  ended  March  31 
averaged  475,682  weekdays 
745,092  Sundays 
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EVANSTON  DAILY’S  PLANT  DAMAGED 
AS  PRINTERS  SEEK  TO  UNIONIZE 

Chicago  Typographical  Union  Makes  E£Fort  to  Organize  News- 
Index  Composing  Room  Under  Metropolitan  Scale — Code 
Audiority  Endorses  Policy  of  Publisher 


(By  telegraph  to  Eoitos  &  Pubusheb) 

Chicago.  May  lO — An  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  No.  16  representatives  to  union¬ 
ize  composing  room  employes  of  the 
Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index  under  the 
Chicago  newspaper  scale  this  week,  re¬ 
sulted  in  heavy  damage  to  the  News- 
Index  printing  plant  and  an  endorsement 
of  the  newspaper’s  observance  of  NRA 
wage  and  hours  provisions  under  Divi¬ 
sion  A-5  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industries 
(^ode  by  the  National  (3ode  Authority 
for  that  division. 

The  News-Index  is  continuing  to  pub¬ 
lish  daily  under  the  direction  of  Merle 
Slane,  publisher.  At  the  present  time 
approximately  45  printers,  including  all 
but  two  of  the  former  employes,  are  out 
on  “strike”  in  the  protest  of  alleged 
violations  of  the  graphic  arts  code  wage 
provisions.  The  former  employes  are 
'picketing  the  plant  and  walking  through 
the  business  section  of  £vanston  with 
canvas  signs  bearing  such  comments  as 
“Evanston  News-Index  Violators  of  the 
NRA”  and  “Evanston  News-Index  Un¬ 
fair  to  Organized  Labor.” 

Meanwhile  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  code  authority  for  division  A-5 
of  the  graphic  arts  industries  meeting 
here  this  week  has  issued  the  following 
vindication  of  Mr.  Slane’s  observance 
of  code  provisions: 

“After  consideration  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  committee  of  the  joint  national 
code  authorities  for  industries  A-2  and 
A-5  under  the  code  of  fair  cmnpetition 
for  the  graphic  arts  industries,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  Evanston  (Ill.) 
News-Index  is  allocated  by  said  code, 
of  the  facts  presented  in  connection  with 
said  daily  newspaper  establishment,  the 
committee  finds  no  evidence  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  NRA. 

“We  further  find  that  proper  increases 
in  wages  are  being  paid  and  that  hours 
and  other  working  conditions  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  code  have  been  and  are 
being  observed. 

“Unanimously  adopted  May  8,  1934.” 
It  was  sign^  by  W.  D.  .All^  chair¬ 
man  of  the  joint  administration  com¬ 
mittee;  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  secretary; 
L.  M.  Nichols,  chairman  of  national 
code  authority.  Industry  A-5,  daily 
newspaper  publishing  and  printing,  and 
R.  C.  Stitser,  vice-chairman. 

The  trouble  which  culminated  in  a 
walkout  by  News-Index  printers  last 
Monday  night,  with  resulting  damage 
to  the  composing  room  equipment,  had 
ite  beginnings  when  officers  of  C.  T.  U. 
made  reputed  efforts  to  unionize  the 
plant,  which  is  open  shop.  The  union 
contended  that  Evanston  is  in  the  (Chi¬ 
cago  metropolitan  zone.  Mr.  Slane  in¬ 
sisted  that  Evanston  is  a  separate  trad¬ 
ing  territory  and  as  such  did  not  come 
under  the  (Chicago  wage  scale.  He  was 
backed  up  on  this  point  by  a  ruling 
issued  by  C.  A.  Baumgart,  code  man¬ 
ager  for  Industries  .A-2  and  A-5,  in 
which  it  was  definitely  stated  that  Evan¬ 
ston  is  a  separate  locality,  not  subject 
to  metropolitan  wage  scales. 

Mr.  Slane  explained  to  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  he  has  paid  the  highest  bracket 
wage  scales  of  the  graphic  arts  code  to 
his  printers,  and  in  some  cases  has  paid 
above  the  scale  to  exceptionally  efficient 
compositors.  Under  an  open  shop  policy, 
he  hired  both  union  and  non-union  work¬ 
ers.  .As  provided  by  the  code,  he  re¬ 
duced  we^ly  working  hours  from  48 
to  40. 

On  April  22  a  petition  was  presented 
to_Mr.  Slane.  signed  by  37  News-Index 
printers,  representing  a  majority  of  the 
composing  room  force,  in  which  they 
announced  they  had  appointed  the  C.  T. 
U.  officers  to  represent  them  under 
section  7-A  of  the  NRA. 

Mr.  Slane  acknowledged  the  petition 
by  explaining  that  Evanston  was  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  separate  locality  under 


the  graphic  arts  code  and  as  such  was 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  C. 
T.  U.  or  Chicago  wage  scales.  On 
Monday  Evening  at  6:30  P.  M.,  George 
Chiles.  President  of  C.  T.  U.,  George 
Johnson,  vice-president  and  H.  W. 
Matheson,  recording  secretary  and  or¬ 
ganizer,  arrived  at  Mr.  Slane’s  office  as 
he  was  leaving  for  the  day.  They  de¬ 
manded  a  conference  and  wanted  to 
know  when  the  News-Index  was  going 
to  unionize  its  printers.  Mr.  Slane 
replied  that  no  imm^iate  steps  were 
contemplated  in  this  direction  and  again 
reiteratwl  that  he  was  living  up  to  the 
provisions  of  the  graphic  arts  code  and 
was  not  violating  the  NRA,_  as  was  the 
contention  of  the  imion  officials. 

About  7  P.  M.,  after  Mr.  Slane  had 
reached  his  home,  he  was  notified  his 
printers  were  walking  out  and  crippling 
machinery  in  the  composing  room.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  plant,  he  encountered 
the  same  union  officials,  who  had  sup¬ 
plied  printers  with  canvass  signs  and 
were  apparently  directing  operations  in 
damaging  the  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Slane  drove  the  union  of¬ 
ficials  from  the  plant  and  set  about  to 
get  new  printers. 

“After  the  men  walked  out,  we  found 
all  of  the  machines  on  the  newspaper 
side  dead,”  said  Mr.  Slane.  ‘“The  main 
fuse  box  governing  the  electrical  control 
of  all  of  the  machinery  in  the  plant  had 
been  emptied.  Fuses  were  scattered  all 
over  the  floor,  many  of  them  gone. 
Identification  labels  were  taken  off  all 
of  the  linotype  magazines.  Advertising 
copy  had  been  destroyed.  Electroty^s 
from  the  Northwestern  University 
Daily  and  the  Layola  News  had  been 
lifted  from  the  forms  and  destroyed. 
News  copy  for  all  publications  in  the 
plant  had  also  been  destroyed.  Count¬ 
less  mats  were  stolen  from  the  maga¬ 
zines.” 

A  skeleton  force  was  hurriedly  or¬ 
ganized  and  by  working  all  night  the 
Daily  Northwestern  was  published  Tues- 
^y  morning  and  the  regular  Tuesday 
issue  of  the  News-Index  appeared  that 
afternoon,  despite  delays  in  getting  mats. 
Ads  were  inserted  in  Chicago  papers 
and  hundreds  of  printers  responded  to 
the  call  for  help  wanted.  In  a  hand¬ 
bill  distributed  today,  former  employers 
of  the  News-Index  explain  their  posi¬ 
tion,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for 
months  in  an  endeavor  to  induce  Mr. 
Merle  Slane,  publisher  of  the  Evanston 
News-Index,  to  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  code  as  pertained  to 
minimum  wages.  As  previously  stated, 
this  wage  schedule  became  effective 
March  28.  And  these  employees  at  the 
present  time  have  approximately  $2,000 
due  them  in  back  pay. 

“Bjr  paying  less  wages  than  other 
printmg  plants  Mr.  Slane  has  found  it 
easy  to  underbid  competitors  on  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  Under  the  code  of 
fair  competition  such  a  condition  as  this 
should  never  exist.  But  the  Evanston 
News-Index  proudly  displays  the  Blue 
Eagle  with  the  assertion  that  ‘WE  DO 
OUR  PART.’” 

Five  News-Index  employes  were 
slugged  Wednesday  night  while  escort¬ 
ing  printers  into  the  plant.  The  skir¬ 
mish  occurred  between  printers  hired 
by  the  newspaper  to  replace  strikers 
and  a  group  of  strike  pickets.  The 
pickets  also  stole  a  truck  load  of  pa¬ 
pers  enroute  to  be  delivered.  Because 
of  difficulties  with  new  printers,  some 
of  whom  were  union  members,  the 
Wednesday  edition  of  the  paper  which 
usually  appears  in  the  afternoon  did 
not  reach  the  streets  until  evening.  The 
publisher  was  considering  injunction 
proceedings  against  the  pickets  on 
Thursday.  The  former  composing  room 
employes  are  demanding  $1.10  to  $1.23 
an  hour  instead  of  the  present  scale  of 
82  and  92  cents  an  hour. 


LONDON  EXECUTIVE  HERE 


Charles  W.  Tmefitt,  advertising  director 
of  the  London  (England)  Evening 
News,  photographed  on  his  arrival  in 
New  York,  April  26  aboard  the  S.  S. 
_ Europa. _ 

DAIUES  ARE  PRINTED 
DESPITE  STRIKE 

Paterson  Morning  Call  and  Evening 

News  Issue  Editions  Although 
Men  Gave  Only  Three  Hours 
Notice  of  Action 

The  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call 
and  the  Paterson  Evening  News  pub¬ 
lished  as  usual  May  4  despite  a  strike 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  195. 

Staffs  of  hurriedly  recruited  workers 
not  bound  by  union  affiliation  manned 
the  plants  of  both  newspapers,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  making  plans  to  organize  a 
company  shop  association  of  both  the 
Call  and  the  News. 

The  union  called  the  strike  unexpect¬ 
edly  May  3  in  an  effort  to  enforce  wage 
demands.  The  publishers  said  the  str&- 
ers  had  given  less  than  three  hours’  no¬ 
tice  in  ordering  the  walkout. 

Union  men  have  been  receiving  $46  a 
week  on  the  morning  paper  and  $43  on 
the  evening  paper.  "They  demand  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $9.7l 

Linotype  operators,  makeup  men  and 
proofreaders  numbering  109  walked  out 
of  the  shops  after  the  local  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  voted  94  to  5  in  favor  of  quit¬ 
ting  work.  Striking  workers  picketed 
both  newspaper  offices. 

The  Morning  Call  May  4  published 
a  24-page  paper  with  the  aid  of  non¬ 
union  men.  "The  first  page  bore  a  two- 
column  statement  signed  by  the  “Pater¬ 
son  Unit,  Passaic  (bounty  Publishers’ 
Association,  Paterson  Morning  Call  and 
Paterson  Evening  News,”  in  which  it 
was  asserted  the  local  had  refused  to 
arbitrate  the  wage  matter  as  provided 
by  the  newspaper  code.  The  statement 
declared  the  men  had  struck  after  only 
three  hours’  warning  and  decried  the 
action  “after  30  years  of  harmonious 
dealing  with  the  union.”  The  statement 
said  business  conditions  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  local 
for  higher  wages  and  that  the  officials 
of  the  newspapers  had  offered  to  open 
their  books  for  inspection  by  the  union. 

Union  officials  said  negotiations  on 
the  wage  question  between  the  local  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  papers  have  been 
carried  on  since  last  February  when  the 
men  received  an  offer  of  new  contracts 
stipulating  the  same  rate  of  pay. 

Later,  union  men  said,  the  publishers 
offered  to  pay  96  cents  an  hour,  and 
this  offer  was  refused.  They  said  the 
local  refused  to  arbitrate  because  for 
the  last  two  years  the  publishers  had 
been  unwilling  to  arbitrate  the  wage 
dispute. 

Robert  Williams  is  president  of  the 
Call  and  Harry  B.  Haines  is  president 
of  the  News. 


ROME  (N.  Y.)  PRINTERS 
STRIKE  OVER  WAGES 

19  Daily  Sentinel  Workers  Lean 
Jobs  May  8 — Publisher  Says 
Newspaper  Code  Prevents 
Acceding  to  Demands 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Puslishes) 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  May  8 — Refusal  of  tht 
Rome  Sentinel  Company  to  meet 
mands  of  the  International  Typo, 
graphical  Union  for  a  minimum  wagt, 
and  compliance  with  regulations  of  tht 
union  has  precipitated  a  strike  among 
19  of  the  employes,  all  but  two  d 
whom  are  imion  workers. 

A.  R.  Kessinger,  president  of  tht 
Sentinel  company,  said  concession  to 
the  demands  would  be  a  violation  oi  ( 
the  NIRA  and  newspaper  codes  and 
contrary  to  a  statement  by  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  NRA  administrator,  at  Chi. 
cago  in  September,  1933,  when  he  said 
in  substance,  “To  employ  only  mon- 
bers  of  any  certain  organization  would 
be  illegal,  as  it  would  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  individual.” 

Mr.  Kessinger  said  the  management 
offer^  the  men  a  wage  increase  oi 
7  per  cent,  which  they  refused. 

William  A.  Weinlein,  Albany,  union 
representative,  said  today  he  conceded 
to  Mr.  Kessinger  the  right  to  retain 
two  men  not  members  of  the  union, 
but  insisted  new  employes  should  be 
members.  He  said  the  campaign  was 
on,  and  that  the  International  would 
throw  its  financial  resources  into  the 
local  movement.  He  said  the  men  de 
mand  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage 
with  overtime  provisions  and  adherence 
to  other  union  regulations. 

The  strike  cut  today’s  issue  of  the 
Sentinel  to  10  pagK,  and  forced  the 
paper  to  appear  without  an  editoriai 
page.  The  last  page  was  typewrittm 
photogp'ai^ed  and  engraved,  and  in¬ 
cluded  13  local,  telegraph  and  finandal  , 
items.  Much  of  the  space  in  the  pa-  j 
per  was  given  over  to  feature  items, 
stories,  cartoons  and  comic  strips.  Mi. 
Kessinger  announced  today  that,  until 
the  strike  is  settled,  the  paper  would 
lie  issued  in  the  typewritten-engraved 
form. 

Announcement  of  the  strike,  summa- 
izing  the  situation  in  brief,  was  carried 
in  two  column  black  face  10  point  at 
the  top  of  page  one,  with  the  publisher’s 
statement,  in  1  column  7  point,  folded  up 
under  it,  filling  the  remainder  of  the 
two  columns  on  page  1,  and  running 
over  onto  page  3,  where,  with  Generi 
Johnson’s  statement,  it  filled  an  entire 
third  column.  The  Sentinel  carried 
much  advertising  today. 

Announcement  was  made  tonight  that 
the  Sentinel  expects  to  resume  normal 
operations  soon,  and  that  publicatioe 
will  be  uninterrupted. 

At  present,  there  is  no  contracted 
scale  in  effect  in  the  Sentinel  plant,  dx 
printers  being  paid  according  to  thff 
ability  to  earn.  In  conferences  wtt 
the  publishers,  the  printers  first  (fc- 
manded  $35  for  a  40-hour  week,  latt 
amending  their  demand  to  $30  for  9 
hours,  until  Jan.  1,  with  the  higher 
scale  in  effect  after  that  date.  Mr 
Kessinger  said  Wednesday  he  had  re 
jected  their  demands  because  the  pri* 
ters  insisted  on  a  union  contract  w® 
the  publishers.  Mr.  Kessinger  declined 
Wednesday  to  state  how  many  pr"***^ 
were  working,  but  said  that  eiwup 
were  on  the  job  so  the  paper  womd 
be  issued  in  its  regular  fashion 
night.  No  agreement  had  been  reached 
or  was  in  sight,  he  stated. 


DONALDSON  TO  TORONTO 

G.  R.  Donaldson,  for  the  past  eign 
years  manager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Maclean  Publishing  (^om^J' 
Limited,  Toronto,  is  returning  to  Tor¬ 
onto  as  advertising  manager  of 
lean’s  Magazine.  F.  H.  Harshaw,  wW 
has  been  in  charge  of  Maclean’s 
zine  in  Montreal,  becomes  New  Yor* 
manager,  and  O.  M.  Gilmaster,  who  ha 
been  in  charge  of  the  Montreal  rrare 
sentation  of  Canadian  Homes  and 
den  and  Mayfair,  succeeds  Hersh»*> 
effective  May  1. 
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THE 

INDIANAPOLIS 

NEWS 

gives  its  advertisers 

•  exceptionally  powerful 

coverage  {97%  home-deUvered) 

•  excellently  balanced 

coverage  (geographically  and  by  income 
classes) 

•  high  percentage  of  exclusive 

COVCr3,^C  (49^974  homes  in  Indianapolis 
and  Marion  County  alone  read  no  other  newspaper) 

•  the  largest  circulation 
in  NEWS  history 

Just  a  few  reasons  why  The  NEWS  can  do  the  job  done  in  this  market, 
producing  most  profitable  sales  results  for  its  advertisers. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

SELLS  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  RADIUS 


new  YORK 
Dan.  A.  Carroll 
110  East  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO 
J.  E.  Lutz 
180  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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NEWSPAPER  RESOURCES  MOBILIZED 
TO  COVER  INSULL’S  RETURN  TO  U.  S. 

Large  Groups  of  Reporters  suid  Cameramen  Meet  Ship  at  New 
York — Elaborate  Coversige  Arranged  by  Chicago 
Newspapers 

(SpeciaJ  to  Editoh  &  PvBusHEii)  Princeton  Junction,  where  there  was  a 

Chicago,  May  8 — The  return  of  15-minute  wait  for  the  train,  during 
Samuel  Insult  to  this  country  on  which  time  Insull  chatted  with  the  news- 
Monday  and  his  arrival  here  today  were  papermen  and  Princeton  University  stu- 
occasions  for  speed  and  enterprise  on  dents  who  were  at  the  depot  to  greet 
the  part  of  reporters  and  photographers  him. 

assigned  to  cover  the  homecoming.  On  board  the  train,  ^e  newspapermen 

Most  of  Insult’s  public  contacts  have  had  about  40  minutes  in  which  to  write 


Samuel  InsnII,  Sr.,  aged  utilities  czar  of  Chicago,  is  interviewed  by  newspaper¬ 
men  on  the  coast  guard  cutter  **Hndson,’’  May  7,  while  that  vessel  was  carry¬ 
ing  Insull  from  the  side  of  the  S.S.  Exilona  to  Fort  Hancock  from  where  he 
was  motored  to  Princeton  Junction  to  board  a  Chicago-bound  train. 


been  with  the  press  since  his  arrival 
and  he  has  proven  a  willing  subject, 
although  he  scolded  photographers  who 
attempted  to  take  pictures  of  him  that 
were  not  formally  posed.  His  son, 
Samuel,  Jr.,  was  spokesman  for  the  for¬ 
mer  utilities  financier  in  most  of  the 
informal  interviews  with  local  reporters 
here  today.  Samuel,  Jr.,  answered  ques¬ 
tions  put  him  by  reporters  concerning 
his  father's  condition,  his  inability  to 
supply  bonds  totaling  J200,000,  and  gave 
his  business  and  home  telephone  num¬ 
bers  to  the  newspapermen  who  might 
want  to  contact  him  later. 

News  cameramen  met  their  first  re¬ 
buff  when  Cook  county  jail  authorities 
announced  that  Insull  would  not  be 
photographed  in  jail.  A  battery  of  pho¬ 
tographers  were  on  hand  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  Insull’s  arrival  at  the  Union 
station  and  again  at  the  Federal  Build¬ 
ing.  Huge  crowds  made  this  assign¬ 
ment  difficult. 

Insull  appeared  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  four  reporters  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  America  on  board  the 
freighter  Exilona.  He  also  made  friends 
with  the  group  of  reporters  and  photo¬ 
graphers  who  greeted  him  on  the  cutter 
Hudson  which  took  him  from  the  Ex¬ 
ilona  at  Ambrose  lightship  early  Mon¬ 
day  morning  and  landed  him  at  Fort 
Hancock,  N.  J. 

The  four  reporters  who  returned 
from  Turkey  with  Insull  were  John 
Lloyd,  Associated  Press;  Tom  Cope, 
United  Press;  James  L.  Kilgallen,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service;  and  Eugene 
Speck,  Chicago  Tribune. 

William  Fort,  Daily  News  reporter 
who  covered  the  story  of  Insull’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  Fort  Hancock  and  here  today, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  the  news¬ 
papermen  were  kept  absolutely  in  the 
dark  by  the  federal  authorities  as  to 
what  was  about  to  happen  next  in  get¬ 
ting  Insull  to  the  train.  He  told  of 
Insull  issuing  a  700  word  statement  in 
longhand  which  each  reporter  had  to 
copy,  leaving  about  a  half  hour  to  write 
a  story  on  the  cutter  for  filing  at  Fort 
Hancock.  The  reporters  were  then 
herded  into  automobiles  and  driven  to 


a  story  for  filing  at  Philadelphia.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  trip  on  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Limited,  the  reporters 
had  more  time  in  which  to  prepare  their 
stories  until  their  arrival  here  at  8 
a.  m.  today.  When  the  train  pulled  into 
the  Union  station  the  news  men  on 
board  made  a  wild  scramble  for  tele¬ 
phones  and  telegraph  stations  to  flash 
the  latest  developments. 

The  federal  court  hearing  before 
Judge  Barnes  today  was  covered  by  a 
greatly  augmented  s'taff  of  local  repor¬ 
ters,  while  still  another  group  handled 
the  color  and  crowd  angles.  Telephones 
in  the  Federal  courthouse  were  at  a 
premium  among  newspapermen,  who 
rushed  to  chambers  of  various  judges, 
seeking  permission  to  use  their  ’phones. 
Covering  the  story  for  local  papers 
and  press  associations  today  were  the 
following : 

William  Fort,  Jack  Diamond,  Clar¬ 
ence  Dorr,  Gene  Morgan,  and  Horton 
Trautman  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News ; 
Eugene  Speck,  Chesley  Manly  and 
Charles  Tyler,  Tribune;  Hazel  Mac¬ 
Donald,  John  Bradford  Maine,  Harry 
E.  Heydenburg,  and  Harold  Hartung, 
American;  Robert  Wood,  Charles 
W’heeler  and  .Arthur  Summerfeld,  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner;  Leo  Howard,  Bruce 
Grant,  James  Getz,  and  Kay  Hall, 
Daily  Times;  Robert  M.  Yoder  anad 
James  C.  Leary,  Associated  Press; 
Marie  de  Chalet,  Tom  Cope  and  Robert 
Loughran,  United  Press;  James  Kil- 
gallen,  I.N.S.  and  Abe  Swet  and  Robert 
Kenney,  City  News  Bureau.  John 
Lloyd  returned  to  the  New  York  office 
of  the  A.P. 

Robert  Casey,  Daily  News,  and  Wil¬ 
lard  Edwards,  Tribune,  were  sent  to 
New  York  to  cover  the  human  interest 
angles  of  the  arrival  there  Monday. 

One  interesting  angle  of  preparation 
here  which  did  not  materialize  was  the 
securing  of  pressroom  facilities  at  the 
Seneca  Hotel,  where  Insull,  Jr.,  lives, 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  his  father 
would  stay  had  he  been  released  on 
bond.  The  pressroom  was  provided 
with  a  half  dozen  telephones,  desks  and 
typewriters,  with  the  thought  of  main- 


SPORTS  WRITER  PREDICTED 
DERBY  HNISH  CORRECTLY 

CHARLES  BISHOP,  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  sports 
writer,  veteran  forecaster  in  sports 
events,  predicted  the  outcome  of  the 
Kentucky  Derby  correctly  for  the 
first  three  places  when  be  published 
on  Saturday  morning  of  the  race 
that  Cavalcade  would  be  first.  Dis¬ 
covery  second  and  Agrarian  third. 

Bishop  predicted  the  time  would 
be  2.03  4/5.  He  is  reported  to  have 
shaken  his  head  when  the  figure  was 
announced  at  2:04  after  the  running 
of  the  race,  saying: 

‘^he  track  was  muddier  than  I 
expected." 


taining  permanent  quarters  there  in 
case  Insull  was  confined  to  his  room 
because  of  ill  health. 

E.  G.  Bonney,  editor  of  Adelaide 
News  and  Mail  (Australia),  was  a  spec¬ 
tator  to  the  Insull  proceedings  here  and 
was  awed  by  American  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  tactics. 

“I  am  amazed  at  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  American  newspapermen,’’  he  re¬ 
marked,  after  seeing  the  swarm  of  re¬ 
porters  accompanying  Insull.  “In  Aus¬ 
tralia  any  newspaperman,  or  anyone 
connected  with  a  newspaper  responsible 
for  an  interview  with  a  prisoner,  would 
be  sent  to  prison  for  contempt  of  court. 
We,  over  there,  can  write  a  verbal  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  we  observe,  but  under 
penalty  of  the  law  we  cannot  interview 
any  prisoner,” 


ASKS  $10,000  IN  SUIT 

The  Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  Joseph  Y,  Gayle  were  named 
defendants  in  a  $10,000  defamation  of 
character  suit  filed  April  28  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  Mcllwain  alleges  that  on 
March  1,  1934,  the  sum  of  $36.86  was 
due  him  from  the  insurance  company, 
but  that,  instead  of  paying  him,  the 
company  notified  the  Times- Dispatch 
of  the  sum  due  and  advised  the  latter 
to  get  an  attachment  for  an  alleged  $15 
debt.  The  Times-Dispatch  then  peti¬ 
tioned  for  an  attachment,  the  plaintiff 
charges,  stating  that  Mcllwain  was 
about  to  convert  his  property  into  cash 
“with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors.” 
Mcllwain  denies  that  he  owed  a  debt 
of  $15  and  charges  that  his  character 
and  good  name  were  damaged  by  the 
allegations  of  the  attachment. 


SUN  DATA  BOOK  OUT 

The  1934  edition  of  “Valuable  Data 
on  the  World’s  Greatest  Market,"  pub^ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Sun,  is  a  thick 
volume  in  heavy  blue  covers  analyzing 
the  New  York  market  and  the  coverage 
of  the  nine  principal  daily  newspapers. 
The  four  parts  deal  with  advertising 
linage  statistics  in  more  than  a  score 
of  classifications,  with  circulation  figures, 
with  editorial  analysis  of  the  Sun,  and 
with  the  figures  on  the  New  York 
Market. 


Help  Wanted  •  •  • 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
many  women  look  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  for  help 
and  advice  in  home¬ 
making,  we  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  answering  230,237 
specific  inquiries  last  year 
.  .  .  evidence  of  live,  active, 
daily  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  that  reaches  the  class 
of  the  mass  in  New  York. 

NEW  YORK 

JIttalb  STribune 


TWO  LEAVE  DETROIT  NEWS 

James  Sweinhart  and  Cyril  Plsy,, 
Given  Farewell  Dinners 

Two  prominent  members  of  the  flf. 
troit  News  staff  lave  resigned  to  ac. 
cept  positions  in  other  fields.  They  arc 
James  Sweinhart  and  Cyril  Arthar 
Player.  Both  have  been  members  d 
the  News  editorial  staff  for  many  years 
and  were  considered  ooutstanding  r^ 
porters. 

Mr.  Sweinhart  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  firm  of  N.  Y.  Ayer  &  Son  at 
Philadeli^ia,  while  Mr.  Player  bec^ 
a  member  of  the  Wall  Street  Joum 
staff,  and  it  is  expected  that  much  oi 
his  work  will  be  on  Barron’s  iVeekly, 
Mr.  Player  only  recently  completed 
the  News  a  series  of  articles  on  ‘"rhe 
Future  of  Your  Boy.”  This  series 
brought  much  favorable  comment.  Mr  ' 
Sweinhart  has  devoted  most  of  his  time 
for  more  than  a  year  to  the  Detroit 
banking  situation  and  the  various  phases 
of  the  investigations.  He  has  been  dose 
to  Henry  Ford  and  has  covered  nanj 
assignments  involving  the  motor  maim, 
facturer.  The  Ayer  company  has  the 
Ford  advertising  account. 

Members  of  the  News  staff  gare 
farewell  parties  for  the  two  men.  Mr. 
Sweinhart  was  presented  with  a  gold 
watch  at  a  banquet  held  at  the  Sutler 
hotel  and  Mr.  Player  was  presented 
with  a  desk  set  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Book-Cadillac  hotel. 


NEBRASKA  GROUP  ELECTS 

W.  W.  Driggs,  publisher,  Superia 
(Neb.)  Express  was  elected  preside! 
of  the  South  Central  Nebrasla  Press 
Association  at  its  recent  annual  meetiq 
in  Blue  Hill.  He  succeeds  Byrca 
Vaughan,  publisher.  Blue  Hill  Leader, 
Other  officers  named  are:  Don  Corrd 
Hebron  Journal,  vice-president;  Edgir 
Appling  Bruning  Banner,  secretaij. 
V’emon  Sanford,  secretary  Nebrash 
Press  Association,  discussed  the  graphic 
arts  code. 


279,214 

was  the  averase  net  paid  daily 
circulation  oF  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

APRIL,  1934 


The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  for 
the  month  of  April,  1934,  was 

189,021. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Rmvolvoe  Around 


THE 

Morning 


Evening 


SUN 

Sunday 


HAVANA 

During  April,  1934,  “diario  db 
LA  marina”  carried  more  display 
advertising  than  the  other  two 
leading  dailies  of  Havana  com¬ 
bined.  camle. 

"diario  de  la  marina”..  15,211 
Second  daily  newspaper . .  6,389 

Third  daily  newspaper. . .  5,405 

In  advertising  revenue  this  leader¬ 
ship  is  even  more  pronounced. 
Rotogravureadvertising  in  “diario 
DE  LA  marina”  amounted  to 
1,181  column  inches  during  this 
same  period. 

DIARIO  DE  LA  MARINA 

Morning  Daily  of  Havana,  Cuba 


Repreaented  ezcluaively  abroad  byi 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  INC 

320  Bait  42&d  Street,  New  York  CHy 
CHICAOO  LONDON  VARia  B«aL» 
auENoaAmaa  mooBjANBine  baomim 


L 


Do  Washingtonians  buy?  Decidedly,  yes — 

I  and  according  to  Advertising  &  Selling  figures, 
the  annual  spendable  money  income  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  [nearly  $400,000,000]  is 
larger  than  that  in  any  one  of  eighteen  entire 
states. 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


This  is  another  evidence  of  the  strength  and 
character  of  the  Washington  Market — which 
is  a  psychological  point  from  which  to  launch  a 
national  advertising  campaign. 

This  is  readily  done  with  ONE  newspaper — 
THE  STAR,  Evening  and  Sunday — with  its 
GREATER  VOLUME  of  circulation,  going 
directly  into  the  homes  of  the  Washington 
Market — giving  MAXIMUM  VALUE  to 
that  circulation. 


An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
Member  Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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One  Big  Wreneh 


Altoona  Mirror  Chicago  Tribune  Gannett  Newspapers  Johnstown  Tribune 

Boston  Globe  Cleveland  Press  Harrisburg  Telegraph  Louisville  Courier- Journai 

Bridgeport  Post  Detroit  News  Hartford  Courant  Louisville  Times  I 

Bridgeport  Telegram  Fall  River  Herald  News  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  New  York  Daily  News 
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BO  THE  JOB 
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markets  are  of  various 
and  sizes.  Conditions  pre¬ 
in  one  do  not  prevail  in 
and  vice  versa.  Each 
mglave  an  advertising  appeal 
specially  designed  to  fit  it.  One 
nch  won’t  do  the  job.  For 
eai  e,  if  you  key  your  magazine 
toE  :  Avenue,  do  you  think  you 
are  ng  to  get  any  response  to 
spes  )f  from  Pasadena  ?  Or,  if 
yoi  y  it  to  Pasadena,  do  you 
til  le  orders  are  going  to  start 
flflvlin  from  Park  Avenue? 

Titlly  possible  way  to  make 
hn  general  appeal  advertising 
piK  ?  countrywide  results  is  to 
h  to  some  typical  midwestern 
loa  1,  where  you  get  a  little  of 
tb  racter  and  feeling  of  ’most 
evi  lere.  But  why  try  to  talk  to 
tb  de  country  in  one  common 
si  anguage,  when  you  know 


RNAJ 


i^ORK  Herald  Tribune 
i'ORK  Sun 
Pork  Times 


Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 


before  you  start  that  there  is  no 
common  sales  language?  Why  not 
adapt  your  approach  to  the  people 
in  every  given  locality?  Talk 
Michigan  to  Michigan  and  Georgia 
to  Georgia  and  Texas  to  Texas.  In 
other  words  USE  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS. 

Particularly  is  this  necessary  now 
that  conditions  all  over  the  country 
are  spotted.  Now,  more  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  business 
America,  one  big  wrench  won’t  do 
the  job.  Keen  sales  managers  are 
today  asking  their  agencies  to  pre¬ 
pare  local  newspaper  advertising 
campaigns  based  on  local  condi¬ 
tions;  and  agencies  are  heart  and 
soul  in  favor  of  the  new  method, 
because  increased  sales  means 
increased  appropriations.  A  little 
more  work  perhaps,  but 
certainly  more  profits  for 


concerned. 

TELL  'EM 

.  TODAY 

Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 

SELL  'EM 

^TDDAY 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

Westchester  Newspapers 

Ty? 

Kjnmspapt 
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JOHN  SCRIPPS  AND  TWO  ASSOCIATES 
PLANNING  SMALL-CITY  DAILY  CHAIN 

Grandstm  of  E.  W.  Scripps  and  Milton  McRae  Will  Be  Controlling 
Owner  With  Roy  D.  Pinkerton,  Editor  and  E.  F.  Elfstrom, 
Business  Manager^— Cotttr<d  Two  Dailies 


{Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

10S  ANGELES,  May  7 — Formation 
of  the  John  Scripps  Newspapers,  a 
new  enterprise  which  plans  to  build  a 


John  Scripbs  Roy  D.  Pinkerton 


String  of  small-city  daily  papers  in 
California  and  the  southwest,  was  re¬ 
vealed  today  in  an  announcement  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Ventura  (Cal.)  ComUy 
Star. 

The  Star  and  the  Santa  Paula  (Cal.) 
Chronicle  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
Scripps  chain,  which  marks  the  formal 
beginning  of  the  newspaper  business 
career  of  John  Scripps,  grandson  of 
both  E.  \V.  Scripps  and  of  Col.  Milton 
McRae,  founders  of  the  Scripps- 
McRae  Newspapers,  which  later  became 
Scripps-Howard. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Scripps  in  the 
new  activity  arc  Roy  D.  Pinkerton, 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Star,  and  E. 
F.  Elfstrom,  former  publisher  of  the 
Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-Advocate.  These 
three  have  formed  a  partnership  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business,  with  Pinkerton  as 
editor-in-chief  of  all  papers  they  buy, 
Elfstrom,  general  business  manager  for 
the  chain,  and  Scripps  owner  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  stock  interest  in  each  paper. 

Simultaneously  with  today’s  announce¬ 
ment  Elfstrom  took  up  his  new  duties 
with  the  Scripps  chain,  leaving  the  .Al¬ 
hambra  Post- Advocate  after  five  years’ 
association.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
Post-Advocate  by  H.  C.  Burkheimer, 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  that 
paper,  and  before  that  with  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  Citizen-N etvs.  Mr.  Buric- 
heimer’s  post  as  advertising  manager  is 
now  held  by  Henry  W.  Welch,  Holly¬ 
wood  advertising  agency  man,  one-time 
advertising  manager  of  the  Hollywood 
Shoppinq  News. 

According  to  today’s  announcement, 
Mr.  Scripps,  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Mr. 
Elfstrom  have  purchased  all  the  out¬ 
standing  stock  in  the  Ventura  County 
Star,  Inc.,  and  in  the  Santa  Paula  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Ltd.  Minority  stock  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  latter  are  to  be  purchased 
by  Braden  Finch,  editor,  and  Harry  O. 
Bostwick,  business  manager  of  the 
Chronicle,  who  will  be  in  complete 
charge  of  that  publication. 

Similar  policy  will  be  followed  when 
other  papers  are  acquired,  it  was  indi¬ 
cated,  it  being  planned  that  each  paper 
will  have  a  highly  localized  interest 
through  active  residence  management  in 
each  community.  .Activities  of  the  new 
Scripps  chain  will  be  confined  to  the 
smaller-sized  cities,  it  was  explained,  be¬ 
cause  the  three  partners  feel  that  this 
field  offers  the  greatest  possibilities  for 
newspaper  development  in  the  future. 

Among  the  partners’  plans  for  the  near 
future  is  the  construction  of  a  new  home 
for  the  Ventura  Star.  Today’s  an¬ 
nouncement  revealed  that  Mr.  Scripps 
has  purchased  a  large  lot,  65  feet  by 
250  feet,  for  this  purpose,  half  a  block 
from  the  principal  business  corn-r  in 
Ventura.  The  lot  faces  on  California 
street,  and  has  an  alleyway  running  the 
full  length  of  the  north  side. 

John  Scripps  came  of  age  last  Oc¬ 
tober,^  and  at  once  began  making  plans 
for  his  ^eer  in  the  business  in  which 
his  family  has  been  active  in  America 
and  in  England  for  200  years.  He  is 
the  son  of  John  P.  Scripps,  who  mar¬ 


ried  the  daughter  of  Col.  McRae.  John 
Scripps  the  elder  was  active  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  papers  owned  by  his  father 
and  by  Col.  McRae  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and 
was  to  have  been 
editor-in-chief  of 
the  entire  Scripps- 
McRae  chain.  A 
few  years  after 
his  death,  his  wi¬ 
dow  also  died, 
leaving  the 
younger  Scripps 
an  orphan.  Col. 

McRae  became 
the  latter's  guar¬ 
dian. 

About  six 
years  ago,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death 
of  VV.  H.  Porterfield,  then  associated 
with  Mr.  Pinkerton  in  the  operation  of 
the  N'entura  Star,  Col.  McRae  bought 
a  stock  interest  in  the  paper,  holding 
it  in  the  name  of  his  grandson. 

In  October,  1930,  Col.  McRae  died, 
and  John  Scripps’  uncle,  Robert  P. 
Scripps,  present  head  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  chain,  became  the  guardian  of 
his  nephew  until  he  reached  his  ma¬ 
jority  last  October 

Mr.  Elfstrom  formerly  was  personal 
secretary  to  E.  W.  Scripps.  Later  he 
held  various  positions  on  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers,  and  then  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  business  management  of 
the  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Neios.  For  the 
last  five  years  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  (Tol.  Ira  C.  Copley  newspapers, 
most  of  the  time  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .Alhambra  Post-Advocate. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  has  had  wide  news¬ 
paper  experience  extending  back  25 
years.  Ten  years  of  this  time  he  was 
editor  for  Scripps-McRae  and  Scripps- 
Howard  in  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  San  Diego.  Cal.  He 
went  to  Ventura  in  1925,  and  on  June 
15  of  that  year  started  the  Star.  The 
following  year  the  Ventura  Post  was 
acquired  and  merged  with  the  Star.  The 
growth  of  this  paper  has  been  steady 
and  rapid  from  the  start. 

The  Santa  Paula  Chronicle  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1930. 


OHIO  DESK  MEN  TO  MEET 


Blue  Pencil  Club  Will  Gather  May  20 
in  Columbus 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Columbus,  O.,  May  7 — A  newspa¬ 
perman  and  a  public  official  each  will 
tell  what  he  expects  of  the  other  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Blue  Pencil 
Club  of  Ohio,  newspaper  desk  men’s 
organization,  to  be  held  at  the  Faculty 
Club,  Ohio  State  University,  Sunday, 
May  20. 

Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  will  discuss 
“What  Newspapermen  Expect  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Officials,”  and  Hon.  jedm  W. 
Bricker,  Attorney-General  of  Ohio,  will 
discuss  “What  A  Public  Official  Ex¬ 
pects  of  Newspapers.” 

The  convention  will  open  with  a 
luncheon  at  12 :30  p.  m.  After  the 
speeches  and  a  general  discussion,  the 
nominating  committee,  consisting  of  C. 
H.  Harris,  Athens  Messenger,  F.  A. 
Woolson,  Newark  Advocate,  Murray 
Powers,  Canton  Repository,  and  Harry 
S.  Elliott,  Marion  Star,  all  past  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  club,  will  present  two 
slates  of  officers  to  the  club  member¬ 
ship  for  election. 

The  club  has  been  without  a  presi¬ 
dent  since  the  death  last  fall  of  Ross 
D.  McMichael,  formerly  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  Messenger.  Ray  M.  White,  Mil- 
lersburg  Farmer-Hub,  is  vice-president. 
Norval  Neil  Luxon  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  State  University,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  arranged  the  program 
and  is  in  charge  of  reservations. 


NEW  OUTDOOR  EDITOR 

George  Greenfield  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Rod  and  Gun  column  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Greenfield 
formerly  for  four  years  was  head  of  the 
desk  on  the  morning  edition  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  subsequently  served 
on  the  desk  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  for  the  past  five  years  had 
been  with  the  New  York  Times. 


WRITERS  FIND  “SILVER 
LINING”  IN  POLITICS 

Former  Pbiladelphia  Public  Ledger 
Workers  Join  Publicity  Staffs  of 
State  and  City  Candidates 
for  Office 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Philadelphia,  May  7 — Pennsylvania 
political  campaigns  proved  to  be  the  sil¬ 
ver  lining  in  the  economic  clouds  for 
a  number  of  newspapermen  who  found 
themselves  without  jobs  following  the 
merger  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger  with  the  Inquirer  recently. 

Nearly  a  dozen  editors,  reporters  and 
editorial  workers  have  found  berths  in 
the  campaign  organizations  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  candidates  waging  strong  battles  for 
nomination  in  the  May  15  primaries. 
They  are:  Herman  J.  Elliott,  city  edi¬ 
tor  ;  Carroll  Shelton,  rewrite  and  former 
city  hall  reporter ;  Ed.  Knight,  copy 
checker:  Benjamin  Bolno;  Charles 
Duke,  Sunday  feature  editor;  Charles 
G.  Reinhardt;  Macready  Huston,  edi¬ 
torial  writer:  John  Sullivan,  Evening 
Ledger  reporter;  Al.  Werner,  of  the 
Public  Ledger  copy  desk;  George  R. 
Hewes,  reporter,  and  Lillian  Ender, 
of  the  woman’s  page. 

Further  changes  in  the  art  department 
of  the  Evening  Ledger,  following  the 
suspension  of  the  98-year-old  morning 
edition  several  weeks  ago,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Leon  Holtsizer, 
director.  Harry  Ramsey  has  been 
transferred  with  William  Anderson  to 
the  art  department  of  the  Inquirer. 
Tom  Gonzales  has  resigned  to  go  to 
the  Evening  Bulletin’s  art  department. 

Ten  other  members  of  the  art  staff 
have  been  dropped.  They  are  William 
Gruger.  advertising  artist ;  Otto 
Schmidt,  designer  and  color  man ;  A. 
Schusterman,  retoucher;  James  House, 
Jr.,  caricaturist:  William  Hofacker, 
portrait  artist;  Raymond  Thayer,  illus¬ 
trator;  North  Stuart,  magazine  artist: 
E.  Angelo,  cartoonist,  Ray  Rhonex  and 
Bob  Riggs. 

Joseph  Perkins,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Public  Ledger,  is  now  with 
the  Evening  Ledger,  and  Clarence 
Young,  Public  Ledger  delivery  foreman, 
is  now  assistant  delivery  foreman  at 
the  Inquirer. 


ST.  LOUIS  RESTORES  PAY 


Three  DailieB  Give  Employes  5% 
Now,  5%  Nov.  1 

The  three  St.  Louis  daily  newspapers 
have  made  immediate  restoration  of  one 
half  of  a  10  per  cent  wage  reduction  to 
all  employes,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
reduction  will  be  restored  Nov.  1,  it 
is  announced  by  F.  D.  McDonald,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

The  wage  adjustment  affects  about 
3,000  persons,  including  union  printers, 
pressmen,  stereotypers  photo  engravers 
and  mailers,  who  have  ratified  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  bring  the  wage  scales  back  to 
where  they  were  in  1932,  as  well  as 
employes  in  the  editorial,  business  and 
circulation  departments. 

The  1932  wage  reductions  were  made 
as  follows :  printers,  and  engravers, 
June;  stereotypers,  August,  and  press¬ 
men  and  mailers,  November,  and  new 
contracts  have  been  made  to  expire  in 
1935  as  follows:  printers  and  engravers, 
June;  .stereotypers,  August  and  press¬ 
men.  November. 

The  reduction  in  the  wages  of  edi¬ 
torial.  business  office  and  circulation  de¬ 
partment  employes  was  made  in  1932. 

It  is  estimate  tfiat  the  5  per  cent 
restoration  will  increase  the  expenses 
of  the  three  St.  Louis  newspaper  about 
$500,000  annually. 


MILWAUKEE,  CHICAGO  I 
DAILIES  IN  DISPUTE  1 


Chicago  Tribune  and  Milwaukee 

Journal  Figbt  Elacb  Other  on 
Free  Press  Issue — “Jackal” 

Say  Tribune  of  Journal 

Objections  to  the  free  press  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting,  expressed  editorially  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  brought  a  headed 
response  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
an  editorial  May  3. 

The  Tribune  said  the  Journal  “has 
been  one  of  the  most  scurrilous  of  the 
very  small  majority  of  newspapers 
which  has  tried  to  belittle  the  A.N.P..\ 
for  an  explicit  assertion  of  press  free-  ' 
dom.”  The  editorial  was  captioned  “T^e 
Snapping  Jackal.”  The  Journal  has 
“been  busily  befouling  its  own  nest"  in 
the  free  press  controversy,  it  said. 

In  answering  the  editorial  the  next 
day  the  Journal  referred  to  the  editorial 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  “which  so  lacks 
a  sense  of  humor  that  it  calls  itself  “the 
world’s  greatest  newspaper’  ”  “  ‘Scur¬ 
rilous’  it  seems,”  the  editorial  said,  “may 
be  most  diversely  interpreted.  We  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  call  any  news¬ 
paper,  not  even  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  Chicago  Tribune,  a  ‘jackal,’ 
or  to  lift  from  the  realm  of  zoology  the 
name  of  any  other  animal  to  make  a 
more  or  less  malodorous  comparison. 

“What  is  all  the  shooting  for?  This. 
The  Journal  has  refused  to  be  assoc¬ 
iated  with  any  attempt  to  obtain  under 
pretense  of  ‘freedom  of  the  press,’  ex¬ 
emption  for  the  newspaper  industry 
from  requirements  as  to  labor,  wages, 
hours,  and  fair  trade  practices  imposed 
on  other  industries.  It  condemned  the 
fight  made  for  such  exemptions,  and 
still  condemns  it. 

“The  Journal  stands  for  ‘freedom  i 
the  press’ — more  freedom  than  someoi 
its  contemporaries  seem  to  have  use  for. 
The  Journal  does  not  care  for  the 
swashbuckling  reservation  in  the  news¬ 
paper  code  which  says  the  publishers 
who  accept  it  ‘do  not  thereby  waive 
any  constitutional  rights.’  It  knows  that 
all  the  publishers  put  together  could  not 
amend  the  Constitution.  If  to  stand  op 
for  decent  conditions  in  the  newspaper 
business  is  to  be  ‘scurrilous’  and  a 
‘jackal’  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  which  employed  Jake  Lingle,  vt 
prefer  its  unfavorable  opinion  to  any 
other  indorsement  it  could  write.” 

On  May  5  the  Tribune  printed  a 
story  with  a  four-column  layout  oi 
pictures  to  show  that  the  Journal 
“ignores  code,”  as  the  headlines  said 
The  pictures  showed  newspaper  boys 
bending  under  heavy  loads  of  papen 
The  lead  on  the  stoiy  said: 

“The  Milwaukee  Journal,  which  ii 
public  print  parades  virtue  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  publishers’  codt 
with  approval  and  without  qualifica¬ 
tions,  depends  in  part  upon  childrti 
younger  that  the  16  years  age  linnt 
fixed  by  the  code  as  the  ordinary  mini¬ 
mum,  for  the  distribution  of  its  papers.’ 


C.  C.  CARR  HONORED 

In  recognition  of  his  20  years’  servia 
107  civic  leaders  of  St.  Petersburg  anc 
Pinellas  county  tendered  a  testimonial 
dinner  May  7  to  C.  C.  Carr,  who  re 
signed  as  general  manager  of  the  A 
Petersburg  Times  April  28  to  join  tht 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Employes  of  the  daily  presenteil 
Mr,  Carr  with  a  wrist  watch,  upoc 
which  his  name  was  engraved,  and  a 
brief  case  as  a  token  of  their  esteem 


SCHEERER  APPOINTED 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  A/on*- 
Journal,  this  week  appointed  Scheerer 
Inc.,  as  its  national  advertising  re^ 
sentativc.  This  paper  was  represents 
by  Scheerer,  Inc.,  up  to  193(). 

HAS  WIELAND  ACCOUNT 

Perrin-Paus  (Company,  newly-organ¬ 
ized  Chicago  agency,  has  beoi  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Wieland  Dairy  Compaoj' 
Chicago. 


Detroit’s  Recovery  Leads 
the  Country 
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tions  that  make  the  life  and  activity  of  a  metropolitan 
city. 

Anyone  hoping  to  do  business  in  Detroit  or  to  under¬ 
stand  the  possibilities  of  the  great  Detroit  market  for  all 
kinds  of  commodities  should  be  familiar  with  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  THE  DETROIT  NEWS  to  this  territory. 
It  has  been  recognized  for  many  years  as  the  home  news¬ 
paper  of  Detroit.  Character  and  coverage  combined  make 
it  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  in  all  America  for  getting 
business. 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS,  in  1933,  as  in  previous  years, 
was  the  overwhelming  first  choice  of  each  of  the  five  largest 
retail  advertisers  in  Detroit  who  used  from  57%  to  81% 
of  their  advertising  money  in  THE  DETROIT  NEWS. 
THE  NEWS  is  fourth  in  the  U.  S.  in  total  advertising. 
Daily  and  Sunday,  it  has  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
Detroit  Trading  Area. 


Even  the  eye  of  our  sky -reporter,  who  has  flown  170,000 
miles  above  the  Detroit  territory,  cannot  bring  you  the 
full  significance  of  Detroit’s  marvelous  comeback.  This  is 
the  best  spring  in  many  years,  full  of  unleaping  spirit  of 
greater  accomplishment  whose  influence  is  felt  throughout 
the  country. 

Here  below  you  is  the  heart  of  the  FOURTH  MARKET 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  a  city  that  experienced  in 
1934  the  most  remarkable  rebound  of  any  major  city  in 
this  country.  Production  of  automobiles  and  Detroit’s 
employment  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934  equal 
1930  levels. 

This  revival  of  activity  is  not  due  alone  to  the  unusual 
achievements  of  the  automotive  industry,  of  which  Detroit 
is  the  world  center.  While  there  are  380,000  workers  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  the  Detroit 
territory,  there  are  386,000  workers  in  a  variety  of  occupa¬ 
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ANOTHER  DAILY  ADDED 
TO  GANNETT  GROUP 


Purchase  of  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.) 

Saratogian  Announced — Paper  Is 
18th  In  Chain — Second  Paper 
Acquired  This  Year 

(Special  to  Kditos  &  Publishes) 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  7 — 
The  Saratogian  of  this  city  became  to¬ 
day  the  18th  newspaper  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Frank  E.  Gannett.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  purchase  by  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  was  made  in  today’s  issue  by  Mrs. 
John  K.  W'albridge,  widow  of  the 
founder  of  the  Saratogian  who  died  in 
August,  1933. 

The  Saratogian,  an  evening  paper, 
has  a  circulation  throughout  Saratoga 
County  and  maintains  bureaus  in 
Mechanicsville,  Ballston  Spa,  Corinth 
and  Schuylerville. 

Saratoga  Springs,  famed  for  its  med¬ 
icinal  waters  and  as  a  center  of  social 
life,  especially  during  the  racing  season, 
has  a  population  in  excess  of  13,0U0  and 
serves,  in  addition,  other  communities 
having  a  population  even  greater  than 
that  of  Saratoga  Springs. 

In  her  announcement,  Mrs.  Wal- 
bridge  points  out  that  her  chief  con¬ 
sideration  in  turning  over  the  paper  to 
the  Gannett  organization  was  that  there¬ 
by  she  knew  the  same  ideals  would  be 
continued  which  Captain  Walbridge 
maintained  in  the  years  he  owned  and 
operated  the  newspaper. 

The  Gannett  announcement  said  no 
immediate  personnel  changes  are  con¬ 
templated.  For  the  present,  VV. 
Howard  Moody,  editor,  continues  in 
charge. 

This  is  the  second  newspaper  ac¬ 
quired  by  Mr.  Gannett  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  Last  February  purchase 
of  the  Danville  Commercial-News  in 
Illinois  was  made. 

Other  Gannett  Newspapers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  of 
which  Mr.  Gannett  personally  is  editor 
and  publisher,  are:  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  Utica  Observer-Dis- 
f'atch,  Albany  Eivning  News,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press,  Elmira  Star- 
Gacette,  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram, 
Elmira  Adi'ertiscr,  Ithaca  Journal,  Ma¬ 
lone  Telegram,  Newburgh  News,  Bea¬ 
con  News,  Ogdensburg  Journal,  Olean 
Times-Herald,  all  in  New  York  State, 
the  Hartford  T imes  in  Connecticut,  the 
Plainfield  Courier-News  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Danville  Commercial-News. 


ARTS  CODE  MODIFIED 

Stay  of  Provision  Regarding  Increased 
Wages  Is  Granted 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  7— General 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  has  approved  a  niodi- 
fication  of  the  graphic  arts  industry 
code  aifecting  wages  applying  to  estab¬ 
lishments  engaged  in  any  of  the  proc- 
esMS_  or  partial  processes  of  relief 
printing,  lithographic  {M'inting  or  gra¬ 
vure  printing. 

The  moditication  effects  a  stay  of  pro¬ 
visions  which  required  that,  within  30 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
code,  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  ^ 
augmented  by  increases  over  the  code 
rate  until  they  approximate  90  per  cent 
of  the  hourly  rates  paid  July  I,  1933.  in 
various  localities. 

The  Administrator’s  stay  is  revocable 
by  him  at  any  time,  and  is  subject  to  a 
proviso  that  any  adjustments  which 
may  be  required  at  the  expiration  of 
this  stay  shall  be  made  retroactive  and 
effective  as  of  March  28.  1934. 


EXPANDS  RADIO  SERVICE 

Mackay  Radio,  an  affiliate  of  Inter- 
natioiul  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  announced  that  it  has  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  with  the  Japanese 
Government  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  direct  radio¬ 
telegraph  circuit  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  In  Japan  the  trans¬ 
mitting  station  for  the  new  Mackay 
Radio  service  with  America  is  at 
Oyama,  and  the  receiving  station  at 
Fukuoka,  both  near  Tokyo. 
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Retail  News  and  Notes 

By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 

There  is  all  sorts  of  evidence  that  tnbution  go  along  with  speed  in  pro¬ 
instalment  selling  is  rapidly  in-  auction  of  power  under  Federal  aus- 
creasing.  In  1933  General  Motors  Ac-  pices— and  with  the  policy  that  will  re- 
ceptance  did  a  total  business  of  over  Uuce  the  burden  of  instalment  payments 
$517  millions — a  quarter  more  than  in  below  tne  generous  level  on  which  they 
1933 — and  the  net  profit  was  about  $8  were  put  by  service-giving  retailers, 
millions  against  $6!4  millions  in  1932.  From  present  indications  the  New 
This  year  the  Commercial  Credit  Deal  is  bound  to  revolutionize  retail- 
Company  bought  175  per  cent  more  ing  in  the  matter  of  instalment  pay- 
paper  the  first  two  months  than  in  Jan-  ments. 

uary  and  February  of  1933 — and  on  45  thirty  of  the  foremost  department 
millions  of  business  made  a  profit  of  stores  and  specialty  shops  of  the  largest 
thousand.  For  March  of  tliis  year  cities  have  reported  their  1933  profits 
according  to  the  Department  of  Com-  or  losses.  In  1932  of  the  same  stores 
merce,  retail  financing  of  automobiles  only  nine  had  profits,  and  the  total  com- 
was  44  per  cent  above  February,  1934,  uined  profit  of  the  nine  was  only  7 
and  145  per  cent  above  March,  1933.  million  dollars;  the  other  21  had  losses 
For  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  that  combined  to  make  the  staggering 
retail  financing  of  autos  was  only  37}4  amount  of  28  million  dollars,  or  an  aver- 
per  cent  above  the  saine  months  of  1933.  age  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  apiece. 

Is  the  increase  of  instalment  buying  'i  he  thirty  stores  in  1932  had  a  com- 
the  result  of  returning  confidence?  Or  bined  loss  of  21  million  dollars, 
of  fear  that  prices  are  going  up?  Or  How  different  the  1933  figures!  The 
is  it  based  on  no  sort  of  analysis  of  tables  show  the  enormous  gains  for  in- 
the  economic  situation?  dividual  stores.  But  get  the  combined  pic- 

Instalment  selling  is  like  instalment  ture  again.  Of  the  thirty  only  five  had 
buying  in  a  general  disregard  of  facts  net  losses  in  1933,  and  the  total  for  the 
and  hgures.  The  department  stores,  five  was  under  2}4  miljion  dollars.  The 
especially,  have  usually  handled  this  other  twenty-five  showed  profits,  and 
sort  of  business  at  a  loss — considering  the  combined  profit  for  the  twenty-five 
instalment  selling  as  a  business-getting  ^^as  over  14  millions.  The  thirty  stores 
service,  and  not  (as  the  mail-order  and  groups  of  stores  if  they  had  been 
houses  did)  seeing  that  it  is  dealing  ^un  as  a  great  merged  chain  would 
not  only  in  merchandise  but  in  money,  have  shown  a  total  net  profit  for  1933 
The  department  stores  have  considered  of  nyc  millions— against  a  combined 
that  charges  for  instalment  payments  Jqss  the  year  before  over  21  millions, 
made  by  concerns  that  made  money  out  \  net  jump  in  a  twelvemonth  of  about 
of  instalment  accounts  were  usurious.  335,^  million  dollars— or  an  average  of 
Look  at  the  profit  ligures  given  better  than  a  million  apiece  for  each 
above.  .•Miout  II/2  per  cent  of  the  gross!  store! 

Which  makes  it  plain  why  the  retail 

merchant  who  charges  less  than  the  Profits  and  *Lossf.s  of  30  Major  Retail 
acceptance  concerns  finds  his  deferred  j.  vv  1i*t 

payment  accounts  unprofitable.  Note:  Several  reports  are  for  year  ending 

Recommended  reading  on  the  whole  jan.  31,  1934. 

subject  is  Evans  Clark’s  Twentieth  Cen-  1933  1932 

turv  Fund  studv  of  “Financinc  the  Con-  ^  affiliates  $3,034,622  $3,287,151 

iur>  r  una  siuay  01  rmancmg  me  v-on  May  Department  Stores  2,905,365  948.433 

sumer,  even  though  it  does  not  deal  tioidblatt  Pros .  1.270,834  533,297 

with  retail  selling  on  instalments  but  VVin.  Fiicne’s  Sons  Co.  1,032, 107  712,205 

with  small  loan  organizations.  The  f  &  Co. 

problem  is  the  same,  except  that  m  the  Abraham  &  Straus....  666,155  408;i5s 

small  loan  organization  as  in  the  ac-  The  Outlet  Company..  514,690  273,960 

ceptance  or  auto  credit  concern  the  'Vielio-fft  Stores,  Inc.. 

probto  U  isolate.  There  is  no  other  &“  S,.;,;. 

class  of  transactions  (like  cash  sales  inc .  342,148  *555,958 

in  the  department  store)  to  conceal  the  Bloomiiigdale  Pros.  ..  3i9,ii6  170,328 

costs  of  instalment  loans  in  small  sums.  Suawbridge  &  Clo-  ...snaQ 

The  book  shows  that  the  cost  of  small  Halle  Vros! i.’.  .' .’.'.‘i .'  281 1536 

loans  is  necessarily  high — whether  they  The  Pair  .  250,572  *667,946 

are  made  by  loan  societies,  acceptance  Goods  .,atoon 

corporations  or  retailers.  Legislators  interstate’ ‘  Department  " 

and  amateur  financiers  have  not  real-  Stores  . 184,927  *594  069 

ized  this  fact.  Rike-Kumler  Co .  165,922  *4j,498 

Now  comes  a  new  check  to  what  has  Kussek’s  io^24i  **S8’o93 

.seemed  sound  financing  of  small  loans  .Marshall  Field  &  Co..  97,600  *7,987,’226 

in  the  form  of  instalment  sales.  The  Bros .  49.454  *430,439 

new  retail  cc^e  requires  that  carrying  !Mt;"d,fc.f*rnc! liotl 

and  interest  charges  must  be  advertised,  sti*.  Baer  &  Ful.er..  .  6,589  *203,338 

that  instalment  prices  must  be  compared  A.  i.  .Namm  &  Co -  *140,467  *49iii66 

with  prices  for  cash.  This  will  obvi-  ‘  *1,037,153 

ously  make  it  even  harder  for  the  re-  G[mbei‘"Bm™?"inc..“;;  *626,487  *4,45^058 

taller  to  ask  for  what  he  should  get —  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.  *740,665  *2,277,665 
especially  since  he  has  never  wanted  to  »  kt,.  . 

ask  for  so  much.  And  now  he  must  \/f  sales  increases  of  chain  stores 
give  a  psychological  stimulus  to  his  V °'^cr  1932  were  compara- 
customers’  distrust  of  the  charge  for  lively  small  but  were  accunipani^  by 
financing  the  customer !  large  increases  in  net  profits.  And  in- 

Besides,  the  Government  now  threat-  creases  in  both  total  sales  and  in  net 
ens  to  compete  in  instalment  selling  with  profits  have  gone  on  growing  through 
retailer,  underbidding  him  when  he  is  ^he  first  months  of  1934. 
at  the  disadvantage  of  bidding  too  low  Woolworth  sales  for  1933  were  only 
already  because  he  has  not  soundly  and  ’A  of  1%  more  than  in  1932  ($250,500,- 
correctly  figured  his  costs.  000  against  $249,900,000),  but  profits 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  retail  were  up  almost  30%  (from  $2',210,000 
sales  of  instalment  goods  if  the  Gov-  to  $2,870,000).  For  the  first  two  months 
ernment  assumes  the  credit  risks  of  of  1934  sales  were  a  little  over  10% 
purchases  all  through  the  country  for  lietter  than  in  1933;  but  in  March  the 
rei«iring  and  remodeling  homes?  Or  increase  was  37%  ($24,000,000 against 
if  it  assumes  the  same  risk  in  the  Ten-  $17,500,000  in  March,  1933). 
nessee  Valley  area  on  instalment  pur-  More  comparisons  of  1933  and  1932: 
chases  of  electrical  equipment?  And  G.  C.  Murphy  Co.  sales  up  about  18% 
if  (as  announced)  it  is  going  to  charge  from  $18,5()0,000  to  $21,880,000,  and  net 
for  an  $80  refrigerator  only  5  or  6  per  profits  up  more  than  100%  from  $650,- 
cent  interest  on  three  years’  instalment  000  to  $1,330,000. .  .S.  H.  Kress  &  Co. 
payments-— when  department  stores  have  sales  up  about  4%  from  $62,800,000  to 
been  unwilling  to  carry  $100  accounts  $65,000,000,  and  profits  over  50% 
more  than  12  or  15  months?  The  an-  higher,  from  $3,430p00  to  $5,160,000... 
swers  can’t  be  given  yet.  In  the  Ten-  S.  S.  Kresge  Co.  .sales  a  little  over  1% 
nessee  Valley  project  there  may  be  lit-  better,  from  $124,500,000  to  almost 
tie  loss,  and  little  actual  competition,  $126,000,000  and  profits  almost  50% 
for  retailers,  since  this  is  a  virgin  mar-  lietter,  from  $5,660,000  to  ^,440,000. . . 
ket  with  the  electrical  appliance  trade  W.  T.  Grant  sales  about  7%  better, 
scarcely  established.  Short  cuts  in  dis-  from  $73,000,000  to  $78,000,000,  and 


profit  107%  better,  from  $1,612,000  to 
$3,347,000. 

Progressive  Increases  in  1934  :  26 
chains  reported  by  Lehman  Brothtrs 
had  under  $215,000,000  combined  sales 
in  March,  1933,  but  this  March  jumped 
to  $270,000,000.  Of  course  five  Satur- 
days,  an  early  Easter  and  no  bank  holi- 
day  this  year,  explain  part  of  this  25% 
change.  Three  specialty  and  depart- 
ment  store  chains  led  in  these  gains 
Over  60%,  from  $12,200,000  to  $19,. 
650,000. .  .For  4  weeks  ending  Marti 
24,  Kroker  Grocery  &  Baking  Compan; 
sales  were  14%  better  this  year  than  in 
1933... For  5  weeks  ending  March  31, 
The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  sales  this  year  were  8.4%  abovt 
last  year,  $81,300,000  against  almost 
$75,000,000. .  .For  the  same  period.  First 
National  Stores  sales  were  15%  abovt 
the  same  period  last  year...J.  C.  Ptn. 
iiey  Company  sales  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1934  showed  about  41%  in. 
crease  over  the  same  months  in  1933; 
for  March  the  increase  was  almost  6^ 
(from  $10,234,073  to  $16,496,808)... 
Peoples  Drug  Stores  sales  in  Febriaij 
were  5.4%  better  than  a  year  ago;  lad 
in  March  14.4%  compared  with  Ut 
March. 


NEWSPAPER  BILL  SIGNED 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  9 — The  fir# 
of  the  so-called  “newspaper  bills”  be 
fore  Governor  Lehman  has  been  signed 
It  is  the  Stone  measure  which  provide 
that  newspaper  reports  of  stock  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  may  he  accepted  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  civil  cases.  Various  other 
“newspaper  bills’’  are  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  awaiting  the  Governor’s  action 
.Among  them  is  the  Ostertag  bill  to 
create  a  $700,000  fund  to  advertise  milk. 


J.  C.  STARK  TO  NEW  YORK 

J.  C.  Stark,  chief  of  the  -Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  ef¬ 
fective  this  week,  was  transferred  to  the 
New  York  office.  J.  B.  Crossley,  d 
the  bureau  staff,  will  be  acting  chief. 
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Further  25th  Anniversary  Messages 

to  International  News  Service 


GOVERNOR  WHITE 

On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth 
birthday  of  International  News 
Service  I  congratulate  you  and 
members  of  your  far  flung  and 
efficient  staff.  One  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  American 
progress  has  been  the  excellence 
of  our  newspaper  reporting.  You 
have  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  and  service  to  our  great 
nation.  GEORGE  WHITE, 
Governor  of  Ohio. 


Congratulations  to  International 
News  Service  on  its  twenty-fifth  birth¬ 
day.  It  presents  a  splendid  record  of 
service  to  newspapers  and  newspaper 
readers— a  quarter  of  century  of  nota¬ 
ble  news  beats  and  accurate,  honest 
and  consistent  coverage  of  world 
events. 

J.  J.  FITZPATRICK, 

Washington  Times. 

As  one  of  the  original  clients  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  We  have  been  proud  to  be 
served  by  International  News  Service 
over  these  long  years. 

JOHN  MEAD,  JR., 
Erie,  Pa.,  Times. 

Congratulations  to  the  International 
News  Service  on  its  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary.  I  say  to  you  in  appreciation 
Md  with  enthusiasm  that  I  consider 
It  all  told  the  best  news  service  in  the 
world.  I  would  hate  to  have  to  edit  an 
sftemoon  paper  without  it.  It  has  fur¬ 
nished  beats  that  I  am  sure  have  made 
our  papers  the  outstanding  ones  of 
the  country. 

E.  R.  MAHONEY, 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News. 

Heartiest  felicitations  on  your  25th 

International  News  Service. 
The  Detroit  Times  provides  a  vivid  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  success  of  your  great 
news  service.  We  lead  Detroit  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  other  wire  ser¬ 
vice.  Best  wishes  for  continued  success. 

W.  E.  ANDERMAN, 

General  Manager,  Detroit  Times. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL  FARLEY 


It  is  a  privilege  to  congratulate  International  News  upon  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  twenty-fifth  birthday  and  to  extend  with  deepest 
sincerity  best  wishes  for  its  perpetuation.  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  is  the  symbol  of  information,  accuracy  and  service. 

JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  Postmaster-General. 


International  News  Service  is  the 
kind  of  service  that  builds  newspapers 
in  the  face  of  hard  competition.  Its 
speed,  accuracy  and  complete  coverage 
have  been  indispensable  assets  to  the 
Post-Enquirer  in  gaining  reader  inter¬ 
est  and  confidence. 

R.  A.  CARRINGTON,  JR., 

Oakland  Post-Enquirer. 


The  progress  of  International  News 
during  the  past  25  years  has  been  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Hearty  congratulations  on 
your  25th  anniversary! 

H.  H.  FRIS, 

Publisher,  Albany  Times-Union. 


This  25th  birthday  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  is  indeed  a  happy 
occasion  on  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  and  Express  and  on  every 
newspaper  that  appreciates  the  splen¬ 
did  fulfillment  of  your  slogan,  “Get 
it  first  but  first  get  it  right.”  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  has  again  and 
again  led  the  field  in  news  of  vast  im¬ 
portance.  The  coverage  of  the  world 
war  and  of  the  mighty  series  of  events 
that  followed  has  always  found  an  In¬ 
ternational  News  man  on  the  job  and 
keenly  alert. 

FRANK  F.  BARHAM, 
Publisher,  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  and  Express. 


It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  tender,  on  behalf  of  the  Nip¬ 
pon  Press  Association,  the  heart¬ 
iest  congratulations  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  on  the 
occasion  of  its  Silver  Jubilee.  In 
the  quarter  of  a  century  this  great 
service  has  attained  a  truly  en¬ 
viable  place  under  the  talented 
guidance  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  on 
this  occasion  of  expressing  the 


Please  accept  my  congratulations 
for  the  achievement  of  creating  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  effective 
news  collecting  associations  in  the 
world.  c.  S.  STANTON, 
Managing  Editor, 

San  Francisco  Examiner. 


It  is  truly  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
join  in  greetings  to  the  International 
News  Service.  We  are  glad  and  proud 
to  carry  daily  on  Page  1  the  line:  “Only 
Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Printing  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  Dispatches.” 

DWIGHT  H.  FEE, 

Managing  Editor, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 


We  of  The  Omaha  Bee-News  like 
International  News  Service.  We  like 
the  way  it  emphasizes  the  big  news 
and  the  important  news.  We  like  the 
bright  and  lively  style  it  uses  in  writ¬ 
ing  its  news.  We  like  the  way  it  can 
be  depended  on  for  the  accuracy  of 
its  facts.  We  like  the  special  service  it 
always  is  ready  to  give  for  the  asking. 
And  above  all,  we  like  the  International 
News  Service’s  habit  of  being  first  with 
the  big  news. 

FRED  S.  HUNTER, 

Managing  Editor, 
Omaha  Bee-News. 


sincere  desire  of  the  Japanese 
Press  to  cooperate  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  the 
press  of  America  in  general  to¬ 
ward  our  common  goal — real  and 
eternal  peace  on  the  Pacific. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  and  prestige  of 
the  International  News  Service 
and  its  most  able  leader,  I  remain, 
COUNT  KEIGO  KIYOURA, 
President,  the  Nippon  Press 
Association. 


GOVERNOR  PINCHOT 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to 
International  News  Service  on 
the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

International  News  Service  is 
a  great  public  servant  carrying  on 
daily  the  tremendous  task  of 
keeping  newspaper  readers  in¬ 
formed  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


Your  great  news  service  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  Light  for  many 
years  and  has  been  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  building  up  our  dominant 
position.  DWIGHT  ALLISON, 

Managing  Editor,  San  Antonio  Light. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  belief  that 
during  its  second  twenty-five  years 
your  marvelous  news  service  will 
achieve  even  greater  distinction  than 
it  achieved  in  the  past.  All  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner  join 
with  me  in  expressing  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  the  outstanding  ser¬ 
vice  the  International  News  Service 
has  always  given  this  newspaper. 

VICTOR  WATSON, 
Managing  Editor, 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 

Congratulations  to  I.  N.  S.  on  the 
twenty-fifth  birthday.  You  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  that  I.  N.  S.  has 
grown  to  its  present  high  state. 

RALPH  P.  YOUNG,  Managing 
Editor,  Rochester  Journal- American. 

While  newspaper  publishers  every¬ 
where  know  intimately  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  International  News  Service  in 
obtaining  and  distributing  news  of  the 
world,  we  of  The  Georgian  have  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  its  greatness  for  The 
Georgian  has  been  served  during  all 
these  years  exclusively  in  daylight  hours 
by  it.  Having  thus  had  adequate  world 
news  coverage.  The  Georgian  today  has 
the  largest  circulation  in  its  history. 

W.  S.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Acting  Managing  Editor, 
Atlanta  Georgian- American. 
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The  Post- Disp 


in  Total  Circulation 


18  Consecutive  Months  of 
Daily  Circulation  Gains 

Commencing  with  November,  1932, 
the  Daily  Post-Dispatch  has  shown 
eighteen  consecutive  months  of 
circulation  gains  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  the  previous 


The  Total  Daily  Circulation  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  for  each  of  the  six 
months  ending  March  31  follows: 


October . 223,155 

November . 226,878 

December . 229,557 

January . 237,319 

February . 241,362 

March . 249,835 


(Daily  or  Sunday) 


in  City  and  Sub  n  Circuli 


(Daily  or  Sunday) 


in  Total  Adverti! 


in  Retail  AJtrt 


in  Gei 


in  las 


SIL 


St.  «s’ 


NEW  YOtySINC 
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■sing 


in  Si.Louis 


I  Advertising 
ssified  Advertising 
1  Automotive  Advertising 

IS  POST- DISPATCH 

s  Largest  Newspaper  Daily  or  Sunday 


521  Fifth  Avenue 
«»one:  Mohawk  4-5237 — 4-5238 


OTICA^  ADVERTISING  OFnCE-Tribune  Tower 
P.  L.  Henriquez,  Manager;  Phone:  Superior  7161-7162 
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E  D  I 

PULITZER  AWARDS 

IT  IS  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  Pulitzer  awari 
for  “most  distinguished  and  meritorious  public 
service  rendered  by  an  American  newspaper 
during  the  year”  goes  to  a  staff  that  not  only 
served  the  cause  of  truth  and  honor,  in  the  face  of 
physical  violence,  but  was  sufficiently  imbued  with 
crusade  .spirit  to  fight  desperate,  money-minded  and 
powerful  local  tyrants  to  their  finish  behind  state 
prison  bars.  The  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune 
richly  deserves  the  high  honor  that  has  come  to  it, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  a  meritorious  news¬ 
paper  serving  a  population  of  only  13,000  was  not 
overlooked  by  the  Columbia  juries  and  authorities 
when  they  estimated  journalistic  values  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

We  are  pleased,  also,  by  the  award  to  Frederick 
T.  Birchall,  who  left  the  desk  of  managing  editor 
of  \cu’  York  Times  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  take 
charge  of  the  Times’  foreign  service  and  whose  cor¬ 
respondence  from  Germany  during  the  Hitler  re¬ 
gime  has  been  as  sound  a  piece  of  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  as  this  country  has  seen.  Mr.  Birchall 
went  gladly  into  the  reportorial  field,  after  many 
years’  service  as  an  executive,  and  has  made  a 
pattern  of  good  writing  and  sharp  observing  for 
young  men  to  follow.  E.  P.  Chase,  winner  of  the 
award  for  best  editorial,  wrote  a  common-sense 
essay  in  the  Atlantic  (la.)  News-Telegraph,  which 
is  a  model  of  simple  analysis  of  an  abstract  prob¬ 
lem.  We  delight  in  the  fact  that  the  reporter  Royce 
Brier,  of  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Edmund 
Duffy,  cartoonist  of  Baltimore  Sun,  were  recognized 
for  their  public  contributions  in  reference  to  the 
San  Jose  lynchings.  Mr.  Brier,  blinded  by  tear 
gas,  menaced  by  flying  bricks,  manhandled  by  a 
bloodthirsty  mob,  telephoned  a  running  story  from 
a  garage,  kept  it  true  to  the  facts,  yielding  a  com¬ 
prehensive  account  of  an  incident  in  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  life  which  concerns  every  good  citizen,  indeed 
the  survival  of  government  by  law.  .\nd  Mr.  Duffy 
drew  a  cartoon  depicting  the  scene  of  horror  and 
shameful  conduct  of  Gov.  Rolph — a  cartoon  which 
must  have  been  a  reflection  of  the  thoughts  of  many 
millions  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

We  are  also  pleased  by  the  honorable  citations 
made  this  year,  and  believe  that  where  Puljtzer 
juries  are  in  doubt  in  judging  among  works  that 
are  of  nearly  equal  value,  the  device  of  second,  third, 
fourth  and  even  fifth  honorable  mentions,  is  fair 
to  the  candidates  and  is  sure  to  encourage  nomina¬ 
tions  year  by  year  in  the  future. 

This  year’s  strictly  literary  awards  were  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  true,  of  course,  that  there  was  a 
bitter  dispute  among  the  judges,  for  the  system  of 
judging  precludes  such  a  thing.  Juries  of  well- 
equipped  persons  make  the  first  selections  and  pro¬ 
pose  them  to  the  Advisor>’  Board.  The  selections 
are  confirmed  or  rejected.  Later  the  Trustees  make 
the  awards,  basing  their  calculations  on  the  reports 
of  the  juries  and  the  Advisory  Board.  Nothing  is 
final  until  the  Trustees  have  acted. 

Some  of  the  jury  reports  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Advisory  Board  this  year,  because  they  seemed  out 
of  line  with  the  specifications  written  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  For  instance,  in  the  novel  a.vard,  Mr. 
Pulitzer  had  specified  a  preference  for  novels  by 
American  authors,  dealing  with  the  .\merican  scene, 
and  when  the  jury  report  favored  a  novel  which 
concerned  Europe  in  medieval  times,  the  Advisory 
Board  selected  the  jury’s  second  choice  which  ex¬ 
clusively  concerned  .American  affairs.  Similarly,  in 
the  award  for  most  distinguished  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  an  American  newspaper 
during  the  year,  the  Advisory  Board  was  unwilling 
to  accept  the  jury  report  which  favored  giving  the 
medal  to  all  newspapers  that  had  supported  the 
free  press  fight  in  the  code  controversy,  on  the 
ground  that  such  award  would  not  comply  with 
Mr.  Pulitzer’s  preferences. 

Ever>’  year  dishonorable  columnists,  who  write 
guess-work  with  as  firm  hand  as  fact,  attempt  to 
break  the  news  of  the  Pulitzer  awards  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  this  year  was  no  exception.  EMitors, 
in  future,  may  be  able  to  discount  premature  re¬ 
ports  in  the  knowledge  that  the  matter  is  held  in 
such  strict  confidence  that  even  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  do  not  know  what  the  results  will 
be  until  they  are  announced  by  the  Trustees,  through 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in  judgment  but 
ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great; 
ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man;  for 
the  judgment  is  God’s:  and  the  cause  that  is 
too  hard  for  you,  bring  it  unto  me,  and  I  will 
hear  it. — Deuteronomy,  I;  17. 

UQUOR  ADVERTISING 

A  PROBLEM  brought  by  the  repeal  boom  in 
liquor  consumption  may  have  to  be  handled 
without  gloves  by  newspapers  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  In  every  large  .Atlantic  seaboard 
city,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  year’s  linage 
increase  is  traceable  to  copy  of  liquor  advertisers, 
which  has  attained  a  volume  that  it  never  enjoyed 
in  the  pre-prohibi  ion  era.  Never  have  newspaper 
readers  been  treated  to  such  a  variety  of  strange 
brand  names,  many  of  them  attempting  to  pose  as 
old  familiar  friends.  No  advertising  drive  since 
the  Liberty  Loan  days  has  so  concertedly  sought  to 
attract  money  from  people’s  pockets.  Statistics 
seem  to  indicate  the  drive’s  success,  but  the  curtain 
has  hardly  risen  on  the  new  liquor  melodrama. 

While  the  impetus  now  is  almost  entirely  t  ard 
making  liquor  cheaper,  easier  to  get  and  consume, 
the  evident  excesses  toward  which  we  are  heading 
will  bring  a  sudden,  probably  drastic,  reaction.  It 
will  be  remembered  again  that  money  spent  for 
liquor  cannot  buy  necessities.  It  will  again  be 
realized  that  excessive  drinking  is  anti-social — even 
now  there  is«a  reaction  against  the  inebriety  tolerated 
under  the  bootleg  era.  Somewhere,  somebody  is 
going  to  compare  florid  statements  in  liquor  adver¬ 
tising,  with  internal  revenue  and  police  reports  that 
much  of  the  supply  is  illicit  and  of  doubtful  quality. 

Editorially,  newspapers  have  so  far  policed  the 
return  of  liquor  with  fine  regard  for  their  readers’ 
welfare.  On  the  advertising  pages,  however,  there 
has  been  little  expert  c*'  isorship  evident,  and  it  is 
easily  surmised  that  a  good  many  buyers  of  adver¬ 
tised  booze  have  registered  emphatic  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  copy  writers.  It  is  another  un¬ 
fair  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  adver¬ 
tising  draft-horse,  but  it  is  one  that  can  be  lifted. 
Newspapers  and  other  publications  can  curb  the 
extravagances  of  beverage  advertising  now  and  vol¬ 
untarily,  and  be  recognized  as  public  benefactors. 
Or  they  can  await  regulation  of  liquor  advertising 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  Under  any  such  regu¬ 
lation,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  liquor  linage  will  not 
be  important. 

Circulations  increase,  but  circulation  rates  re¬ 
main  unchanged ;  real  progress  lies  on  the  road 
of  5  cent  daily  and  10  cent  Sunday  ttewspapers, 
made  for  well  satisfied  readers. 

THE  BREAKING  POINT 

SUMMARY  solution  of  the  trade-in  problem  is 
pictured  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  with 
husky  workmen  applying  sledge-hammers  to 
composing  machines  that  have  done  their  job  in 
newspaper  service.  Presumably  these  machines,  re¬ 
moved  to  make  way  for  modern  equipment,  still 
have  a  few  years  of  service  left  in  their  bones,  and 
from  that  viewpoint  it  might  seem  uneconomic  to 
destroy  them.  In  actual  fact  and  considering  all 
elements,  they  would  cost  more  to  keep  in  daily 
service  than  their  product  warrants. 

Every  old  machine  carries  an  increasing  repair 
bill,  involving  also  lo.st  time  while  repairs  are  being 
made.  Every  manufacturer  whose  machines  have 
been  made  obsolescent  by  advances  in  the  art  has 
to  hold  immense  storage  spaces  full  of  replacement 
parts  to  keep  the  ancient  devices  operating.  Every 
operator  who  keeps  an  obsolescent  machine  in  ser¬ 
vice  is  operating  with  inferior  tools  which  may  do 
the  job,  but  cannot  do  it  as  well  as  it  should  be 
•done.  The  cost  of  obsolescence  is  indirect,  seldom 
absorbed  fully  by  its  accounting  allowance,  and  it 
is  heavy  and  far-reaching  in  the  publishing  industry. 


R  I  oA.  L 


THE  DICTATORS’  COMMAND 

ST.ALIN  concludes  that  the  press  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia  is  too  intensely  concentrated  on  abstraction, 
with  too  little  of  the  milk  and  vinegar  of 
human  life  in  its  columns.  Dr.  Goebbels  orders 
that  the  Reich  press  be  given  within  the  limits  of 
the  press  law  the  largest  possible  latitude  of  edi¬ 
torial  expression,  “as  far  as  the  necessities  of  the 
state  permit,”  and  he  would  secure  for  German 
newspapermen  the  greatest  possible  freedom  and 
individual  responsibility  in  “their  productive  work 
for  National  Socialist  reconstruction.” 

The  mental  processes  of  dictatorship  are  curious. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  Bruce  Blivin 
recently  told  the  Editors’  Society,  has  political  au¬ 
thority  had  such  complete  control  over  the  channels 
of  mass  communication.  By  printed  word,  picture, 
from  the  rostrum  and  microphone,  the  governors 
tell  the  governed  what  they  shall  think,  how  they 
shall  vote,  what  they  shall  eat,  whom  they  shall 
marry,  what  they  must  buy  or  sell  and  for  how 
much,  even  to  the  most  intimate  minutiae  of  daily 
life.  Yet,  the  net  result  to  date  of  their  control  of 
communications  media  is  the  not  too  gradual 
destruction  of  those  media.  Under  every  dictatorship 
the  press  as  an  instrument  of  leadership  is  despised 
and  moribund,  the  radio  a  torture  to  the  ear  and 
mind. 

The  current  move  of  the  dictators  is  designed  to 
return  the  semblance  of  freedom  to  journalism,  to 
paint  the  blush  of  life  on  the  cheeks  of  the  corpse. 
It  won’t  succeed,  for  the  qualities  of  wit  and  art 
that  distinguish  the  journalism  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  cannot  be  produced  synthetically  under  political 
conditions  that  bar  their  development  naturally. 
Press  freedom  will  return  spontaneously  and  explo¬ 
sively  when  the  dictators  inevitably  exceed  the  limit 
of  their  subjects’  patience.  It  is  not  dead,  but  it 
will  not  be  revived  by  a  dictator's  “Laugh,  damn  you, 
laugh”  with  the  iron  of  censorship  still  in  its  soul. 

If  the  summer  slump  in  linage  isn’t  “purely 
psychological,’’  it  c.vists  more  in  the  minds  of 
nctvspaper  people  than  in  the  activities  of  their 
readers  and  advertisers.  There’s  gold  in  them 
heat  waves  if  you  go  after  it. 

STRIKES 

Strikes  in  newspaper  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  are  futile  things,  happily  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  past  but  apparently  on  the  gain 
now.  Their  benefits  to  any  party  concerned  are 
limited  and  doubtful.  Occasionally,  a  publisher 
escapes  from  the  tyranny  of  a  union  overconscious 
of  its  power,  and  the  union  loses  a  valued  foothold 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  union  forces  a  group  of 
publishers  to  accord  terms  that  might  have  been 
reached  by  accommodating  negotiation  without  a 
strike.  More  often,  the  result  is  a  compromise 
satisfactory  to  neither  party. 

The  single  element  in  most  newspaper  strikes  for 
which  they  are  remembered  is  the  resourcefulness 
displayed  by  newspaper  organizations  in  continuing 
publication  under  impossible  situations.  Few  can 
recall  today  what  led  up  to  the  famous  strike  of 
the  New  York  pressmen  in  1923,  or  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  settled,  but  everybody  remembers  that 
the  newspapers  contrived  to  get  joint  morning  and 
evening  editions  out,  sans  advertising,  and  that 
retail  trade  took  a  terrible  licking  in  consequence 
of  the  latter.  The  same  story  can  be  told  in  varying 
detail  of  a  hundred  cities. 

The  dominant  and  generally  successful  urge  of 
the  publisher  and  his  staff  is  to  continue  publica¬ 
tion,  no  matter  what  the  hardship.  The  cost  is 
often  greater  than  that  involved  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  strikers,  but  immediate  cost  in 
money  is  not  always  the  factor  that  stiffens  news¬ 
paper  resistance  to  union  demands.  Many  strikes 
are  precipitated  by  irresponsible  labor  leadership, 
confident  that  newspapers  cannot  “take  a  strike, 
and  the  damage  has  to  be  repaired,  as  in  Pittsburgh 
last  week,  by  union  leaders  who  know  that  a  labor 
bargain  cannot  be  one-sided. 

"rhere  are  numerous  strikes  in  the  offing.  They 
need  not  come  to  pass,  if  publishers  and  union  nego¬ 
tiators  meet  in  council  with  understanding  of  mutual 
troubles  and  a  realization  that  the  benefits  of  re¬ 
covery  cannot  immediately  be  cashed. 


Florence  (S.  C.)  JV«kJ,  will  shortly  be¬ 
come  the  publisher  of  the  Florence 
Evening  Telegram. 

Dempster  McMurphy,  in  charge  of 
public  relations,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
will  address  the  West  Texas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  San  Angelo,  Tex., 

-May  15. 

Albert  Kleps,  Jr.,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Tinws,  has  been 
elected  e-xalted  ruler  of  the  Batavia 
William  E.  Gonzales,  editor,  Colum-  Lodge  of  Elks.  At  26,  he  is  the  young- 
bia  (S.  C.)  State,  has  been  elected  to  cst  head  of  any  Elks’  lodge  in  the  state 

membership  of  the  University  of  South  and  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  country. 

Carolina  copter  of  Phi  Betta  Kappa.  Walter  J.  Uamni,  promotion  man- 
He  was  the  only  person  outside  the  ager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
student  body  selected  for  the  honor.  manager  of  its  radio  station  WTMJ, 

McHenry  Tichenor,  publisher,  Har-  is  taking  a  five-week  motor  trip 
lingen  (Tex.)  y alley  Alorning  Star,  through  eastern  and  southern  states,  ac- 
has  returned  from  VVashington,  D.  C.,  companied  by  his  wife, 
where  he  went  in  the  interest  of  an  c.  H.  Hoiles,  manager  of  the 
extension  of  Intra-coastal  Canal  Bucyrus  (O.)  Telegraph-Forum,  has 
from  Corpus  Chnsti  to  Harlingen,  Tex.  been  elected  president  of  the  Bucyrus  other  person. 

Fred  L.  Berner,  editor  and  general  Rotary  Club.  The  Turnbull  office  has  long  been 

manager,  Antigo  (Wis.)  Daily  Journal,  John  A.  Barron,  formerly  advertis-  the  center  of  undergraduate  activity  in 

has  tfcen  named  president  of  the  new  mg  manager  of  the  Knox  Hat  Company,  the  journalism  building.  His  classes 
industrial  board  at  .■Vntigo.  has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  deal  with  basic  subjects  such  as  news 

Leander  K.  Carr,  editor,  Newport  Christian  ScietKe  Monitor  in  New  York  writing,  reporting,  copy  reading  and 

(R.  I.)  Herald,  was  named  chairman  City.  proof  reading.  Professor  Turnbull 

of  publicity  on  the  United  States  fleet  Clarence  Lindner,  general  manager,  serves  on  the  publications  board  super¬ 
reception  committee  in  Newport  last  ^an  Francisco  Examiner  and  W  N.  vising  the  several  publishing  efforts  of 

week  by  Mayor  Mortimer  A.  Sullivan.  BurkhaTdC  f^tofTth^ Vh  the  student  b^y. 

Oscare  Durante,  editor  of  the  Chi-  Neivs,  were  named  last  week  to  the  He  was  Iwrn  m  Newcastle-upon- 

cago  Italian  newspaper,  ,LTtalia,  has  board  of  directors  of  Californians,  Inc.,  Tyne,  England,  in  loo--  Cemmg  fo  the 

been  awarded  the  commendatore  of  the  the  community  advertising  organization  United  States  when  a  boy,  he  was  edu- 
Italian  crown  for  outstanding  service  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Northern  ^fed  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
behalf  of  Italy  and  Italians.  This  California.  From  1905  to  1916  he  served  as  assistant 

award  is  the  highest  honor  given  by  Miss  Felonise  Moore,  general  man-  ‘Duffng“s^^^^ 

king  Victor  Emmanuel.  ager.  /ron/on  (O.)  rnhwiic,  has  been 

I'orney  Stephens,  editor,  Oneonta  elected  president  of  the  Business  and  r-  y, Pnrtlnnd  anH 

(.Ma.)  Southern  Democrat,  and  presi-  Professional  Women’s  Club.  fhe  San  Fran^^^^^^ 

dent  of  the  Alabaina  Press  Association.  Alyson  E.  Smith,  of  the  Ogden 

was  elected  an  Alabama  state  senator  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  advertising  members  have  elected  Mr  Turnbull 
in  the  primary  of  May  2.  staff,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  f ‘ 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


George  s.  turn  bull,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  is  conducting  his  sev¬ 
enteenth  year  of 

- 1  classes  on  the 

Eugene  campus. 
!  Professor  Turn- 
!  bull’s  association 
with  hundreds  of 
journalism  s  t  u- 
dents,  and  his 
participation  i  n 
newspaper  activi¬ 
ties  for  many 
years  have  given 
him  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  among  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  folk 
which  is  probably 
unequalled  by  any 


.  W .  J0R(;KNS0\,  editor 
of  The  Spokane  Press,  wanted  to 
know.  So  he  asked  his  readers. 
Here  are  a  representative  few  out 
of  the  hundreds  of  answ'ers  he  got: 
“Articles  are  gems  in  a  superlative 
degree” — “A  writer  with  opinions 
and  ability” — “Enlightening  and 
well  worth  reading” — “Our  family 
enjoys  the  column” — “A  very  fine 
writer” — “Fearless  and  always  re¬ 
freshing” — “Tells  the  truth  and  is 
interesting” — “The  press  of  the 
nation  needs  more  like  him” — 
“Your  best  writer” — “The  best 
part  of  the  paper” — “One  of  the 
most  sensible  writers  on  the  staff” 
— “His  articles  are  fine” — “One  of 
the  features  we  have  enjoyed 
most” — “The  boy  is  good” — “We 
like  him” — “The  best  bet  you 
have” — “You  quit  Pagler  an  d 
quit  reading  your  paper.” 


C.  William  Uuncan,  editorial  page  following  several  weeks’  absence 

columnist,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  „„ 

Visited  Buftalo  and  Geveland  recently  _  ,  i 

and  spoke  before  meetings  of  the  Buf-  Royal  yUingcr,  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs 
falo  Advertising  Club  and  the  Cleve-  hipncial  editor,  who  underwent  an  oper- 
land  Rotarv  Club.  ation  tor  removal  of  his  appendix  last 

1  rp  n  a.  4.U  r>j  •/  week,  was  this  week  reported  to  be 

LeRoy  Greene,  reporter  on  the  Pliila-  condition  at  Billings  Mem- 

delphia  Evening  Ledger’s  new  night  Hospital,  Chicago, 

staff,  has  been  transferred  to  the  day  ,  ' 

shift  as  rewrite  man.  Elsie  Finn,  film  reviewer,  Philadelphia 

Hutchinson  Fairman.  district  reporter.  Fccord.  spoke  recently  at  a  meeting  of 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  been  Doayapo  Club  at  Doylestown,  Pa. 
promoted  to  the  general  assignment  Hal  O’Flaherty,  Chicago  Daily  News 

staff.  assistant  managing  editor,  returned  this 

W.  W.  Majors,  Chicago  Daily  Times  week  from  a  vacation  trip  to  New 
city  editor,  returned  to  work  this  week  Mexico. 

following  an  absence  of  two  months  Rjn  (^nes.  city  editor  of  the  Char- 

because  of  an  operation.  lolle  (N.  C.)  Obserz'er  during  the 

A.  Lincoln  Mahoney,  Chicago  Daily  W'orld  war,  has  joined  the  Charlotte 
News  reporter,  returned  to  work  this  (Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

pHARLES  A.  COOK,  of  the  Terre 
V-J  Haute  (Ind.)  7'ribune-Star  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  and  Harry  H.  Hamby, 
feature  writer  of  the  Tribune-Star, 
were  named  as  judges  in  the  popularity 
contest  at  the  food  show  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Q  &  S  grocers  at  the 
Shrine  Temple  there. 

William  B.  Pape,  business  manager, 
fraterbury  (Conn.)  American  and  Re¬ 
publican,  and  Mrs.  Pape,  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

L.  Roy  Phillips,  advertising  director, 
Asheville  (N.  Q.)  Citizen-Times,  has 
bwn  elected  tail-twister  of  the  Lions 
Club  of  Asheville. 

_  John  Foran,  formerly  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Bronxville  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  semi-weekly,  has  joined  the 
acarsdale  (N.  Y.)  i'lm  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Mike  Moneymaker,  formerly  a  star 
wner-salesman  for  the  Knoxville 
(tenn.)  Journal,  has  joined  the  city 
arcul^ion  staff  as  district  manager  for 
Park  City. 

J.  M.  O’Dowd,  business  manager. 


ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 


(Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt) 


writes  her  weekly  articles  on  timely  topics  exclusively 
for  McNaught  Syndicate. 


VV  ESTBROOK  PEGLER’S 
column,  “Fair  Enough,”  makes 
Pegler  fans  of  readers.  Once  a 
paper  has  Pegler,  readers  demand 
his  column  daily. 

For  terms  and  samples  of  “Fair 
Enough,”  please’write  to 


A  current  title,  “What  Is  Success?”  suggests  the 
habit  of  going  back  to  first  principles,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  work  for  news¬ 
papers. 


united  features 


monte  bourjaily 

general  manager 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


CHARLES  V.  McADAM 
Pretident 
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(N.  C.)  News  local  staff  for  summer 
vacation  relief  work.  He  has  been  in 
insurance  business  in  recent  years. 

John  J.  Daly,  city  editor  and  colum¬ 
nist,  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily  News, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Naugatuck  Aerie  of  the  national  fra¬ 
ternal  order  of  Elagles. 

Robert  Moorefield.  formerly  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  staff  and  later  with 
the  Toledo  News-Bee  and  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  T rihune,  has  joined 
the  Knoxtille  (Tenn.)  Journal  repor- 
torial  staff.  During  the  last  year  of 
the  Coolidge  administration  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  White  House  by  the 
United  Press. 

Benton  Prout,  who  has  conducted  the 
column,  “For  Your  .4mu.sement,”  for 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  for  two 
years,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  New 
York  position. 

Lionel  Backler,  Victoria  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Times  reporter,  recently  returned 
to  the  staff  after  several  months  leave 
of  absence,  during  which  he  attended 
the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
\’ancouver. 

C.  Louis  Mortison,  cartoonist.  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  American  and  Republi¬ 
can,  has  resumed  his  duties  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  at  Waterbury  Hospital.  While 
in  the  hospital,  he  drew  several  car¬ 
toons  for  his  papers. 

\V  illiam  Schachtel,  reporter,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press.  on  May  2  com¬ 
pleted  64  years’  service  as  a  newswriter 
for  Utica  newspapers. 

Quentin  Gore  has  left  the  Birming- 
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liatn  Age-Herald  to  join  the  KnoxiiUe 
Journal  copy  desk. 

C.  LaX’ern  Robbins,  has  joined  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- Journal 
editorial  staff,  as  assistant  to  George 
B.  Dolliver,  Jr.,  sports  editor. 

Otto  Brown  has  been  appointed  Bish- 
opville,  N.  Y.,  representative  of  the 
Homell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune- 
Times,  succeeding  his  father,  the  late 
.Arthur  E.  Brown. 

Marion  Lyndon  is  running  a  column 
on  wedding  etiquette  in  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Herald. 

Clyde  Beale,  formerly  with  the  Val¬ 
dosta  (Ga.)  Times,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Biloxian. 

Braxton  B.  Carr,  formerly  police  re¬ 
porter,  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  has 
gone  in  the  jewelry  business  in  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla. 

.Albert  H.  .\tha,  travel  editor,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  sailed  on  the 
President  Roosevelt  for  an  indefinite 
stay  abroad.  He  will  land  in  France 
and  visit  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Bert  Taylor  has  joined  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Daily  Star  as  a  reporter. 

Roland  Goodman,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Gratid  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  has  succeeded  Joe  Reedy  as 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 

Charles  F.  Speare,  financial  editor, 
N'en'ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  is  on 
his  annual  vacation.  Mr.  Speare  will 
write  the  Weekly  Financial  Review  and 
outlook  column  as  usual.  J.  G.  Donley 
will  write  the  daily  re'views. 

George  L.  Peet.  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Straits  Times  in  Singapore,  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  last  week  on  the  liner 
President  Taft,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Peet  and  daughter,  on  a  six  months’ 
leave  of  absence. 

Mrs.  Lois  Meyers,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Portland  (Ore.)  N eu’S-Telegram, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  May  1  on 
the  liner  Mariposa  for  a  visit  to  Hono¬ 
lulu  and  Hawaii. 

Jack  Kytle,  formerly  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian,  has  joined  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  copy  desk. 

Frank  Godwin,  sports  editor,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Godwin 
have  returned  from  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
vacation  of  two  weeks  on  the  uninhab¬ 
ited  island  of  Soldierkey,  located  15 
miles  southeast  of  Miami. 

W.  G.  Lavelle,  labor  reporter,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  has  resumed  activi¬ 
ties  as  marine  editor  of  the  same  paper, 
carrying  on  both  jobs  at  the  same  time. 
Eugene  Whitney,  for  several  months, 
covered  marine  news. 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Pitts,  formerly 
promotion  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Ezv- 
ning  News,  has  joined  the  Washington 
Post,  of  w’hich  her  husband  is  Sunday 
editor. 

Cammy  Vinet,  aviation  editor,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  Newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 

Herbert  Kelly,  formerly  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Star  and  more  recently  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Associated 
Press,  is  now  on  the  night  copy  desk 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Paul  Walker,  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  staff,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Dickinson  Club  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Leon  H.  Walter,  for  more  than  10 
years  with  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick 
news  staff,  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  the  Oil  City  Bliccard. 

Bob  Murphy,  who  resigned  as  sports 
editor  of  the  Knoxzille  (Tenn.)  Jour- 
nal  several  weeks  ago  to  join  the  Knox- 
znlle  News-Sentinel  sports  staff,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Journal  as  assistant  news 
editor. 

Lew  Hesk,  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  staff,  was  one  of  the  featured 
speakers  at  the  two-day  convention  of 
the  American  Railway  Magazine  Edi¬ 
tors’  Convention  in  Cincinnati,  Mav 
3-4. 

Paul  Kennedy,  feature  writer,  Okla¬ 


homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is  author 
of  a  play,  “Give  Us  This  Day,”  pre¬ 
sented  May  2  by  the  Community  Play¬ 
ers  of  that  city. 

Richard  Frankhauser,  of  the  Marshall 
(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle  editorial 
staff,  has  been  elected  manager  of  the 
daily’s  softball  team. 

Lloyd  F.  M.  Kusch.  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder. 
is  serving  on  a  committee  in  charge  of 
a  civic  celebration  to  be  held  in  that 
city  June  13-14. 

Jack  Van  Coevering,  wild  life  editor, 
Detroit  Free  Press  since  1931,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Michigan 
•Academy  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters 
in  recognition  of  his  work  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  technology 
of  wild  life  management  to  the  average 
reader. 

W.  W.  Edgar,  sports  writer,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Downtown  High  Twelve  Club, 
Masonic  organization,  recently. 

Thomas  S.  Cobb,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Jour¬ 
nal.  and  Julien  Brx-an.  of  Philadelphia, 
well-known  lecturer  and  traveler,  re¬ 
cently  completed  an  exploration  trip 
into  Svanetia,  in  the  Caucasus  moun¬ 
tains. 

Robert  D.  Hale,  of  the  Salt  Ixike 
Telegram  editorial  staff,  and  Mrs.  Hale, 
are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born  recently. 

W.  L.  Hicklin  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle. 
He  resigned  a  similar  position  on  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Cook-McGowan.  “Myr¬ 
tle  Cool,”  woman’s  sports  editor  of 
Montreal  Daily  Star,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Women’s 
Amateur  Hockey  Association. 

John  Crysdale  has  resigned  from  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Proz'ince  staff 
and  has  entered  the  logging  industry. 

Aubrey  L.  Thomas,  night  city  editor, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  is  writ¬ 
ing  the  weekly  veterans’  column  form¬ 
erly  in  charge  of  Louis  W.  Wilgarde, 
who  recently  became  a  deputy  city  con¬ 
troller. 

•  Mrs.  Frances  Moor,  formerly  in  the 
woman’s  department,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  has  joined  the  woman’s  page 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Herman  Gastreich,  managing  editor, 
Kansas  City  Presse,  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  in  Kansas  City,  will 
sail  May  9  with  his  wife  and  3-year- 
old  daughter  for  a  month’s  visit  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Mr.  Gastreich  was  a  captain 
in  the  German  army  in  the  World  War. 

Charles  Martyn,  night  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  has  joined  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  staff. 

James  E.  Lee,  assistant  county  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
and  conductor  of  the  theatrical  column 
“Backstage,”  underwent  an  operation 
last  week  at  St.  Vincent  hospital,  Wor¬ 
cester. 

Charles  M.  Maxwell,  police  reporter. 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  is  confined  to  his 
home  with  a  fractured  arm. 

John  Connell,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Star,  and  recently  on  the 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Post-Record, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Express  on 
general  assignments. 

Gene  Norton,  veteran  Rhode  Island 
newspaperman,  has  joined  the  Prozi- 
dence  Evening  Bulletin  copy  desk. 

Clem  Lane,  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  and  rewrite  man,  spoke  recently 
before  the  junior  division  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Society  of  Engineers  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Lane’s  subject  was  “Behind  the 
News,”  an  informal  discussion  of  the 
men  who  make  a  newspaper. 

Dan  Mainwaring,  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  and  Express  rewrite  staff,  has  sold 
a  short  story,  “Fruit  Tramp,”  to  Har¬ 
per’s. 

Bud  Landis,  author  of  “Jest  a  Mo¬ 
ment”  column  in  the  Hollyzvood  (Cal.) 
Citizen-Nezi’s,  is  making  an  8-week 
visit  to  the  Orient. 


Richard  A.  Diespecker,  of  the  edi- 
torial  staff,  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Colonin 
has  resigned  to  join  a  Vancouver  kJ.’ 
vertising  agency. 

Bud  Hutton,  assistant  city  editor  oi 
the  Buffalo  Times,  has  been  confined 
in  his  home  in  that  city  with  several 
broken  bones  in  a  foot.  He  was  struck 
with  a  mallet  while  playing  polo  in 
Binghamton  while  on  vacation. 

Norma  Hendricks,  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer’s  staff,  returned  to  work 
May  1  after  a  leave  of  absence  e.Ktend- 
ing  over  several  weeks. 

Frank  Honeywell,  Chicago  D<ul^ 
Times  reporter,  was  recently  elected  to 
the  Dupage  county  Democratic  central 
committee.  Abe  .-^uth.  Daily  Times 
compositor,  was  nominated  to  succeed 
himself  as  state  representative  from  the 
27th  Illinois  senatorial  district  in  ti« 
recent  state  legislature  primaries. 

Joe  M.  Butler,  of  the  Scranton  Timei, 
has  been  named  official  scorer  for  die 
York- Penn  league  in  Scranton  this  year. 

-  • 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Howard  w.  blakeslee, 

science  writer  for  the  .Associated 
Press,  is  at  his  home  in  New  York, 
following  his  recovery  from  a  ruptured 
appendix  and  an  operation  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

.Andrew  J.  Clarke,  .Associated  Pres 
reporter  at  Boston  has  been  ill  at  his 
home  in  Revere  with  a  heavy  attack  oi 
grip. 

James  F.  Denton,  who  was  on  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  and  the  rewrite  batters 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  has  re 
signed  to  join  the  Los  Angeles  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press  as  general  as¬ 
signments  reporter. 

James  C.  Leary,  Chicago  stock  mar¬ 
ket  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press, 
and  his  wife,  Marjorie  MacLean  Leary, 
chief  of  Schools  and  Camp  Bureau  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  returned  this 
week  from  an  eastern  motor  trip. 

Robert  L.  Thompson,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff,  Baltimore,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  formerly  Bess  Thompson  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer 
city  staff  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  May  6. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
.April  30,  Gold  Mining  Industry  oi 
California,  8  pages,  and  a  Rotogravurt 
section,  8  pages,  tabloid  size,  O’Connor- 
Moffatt  &  Co.  Department  Store  Greal 
May  Sale. 

Mobile  Press  and  Register,  46-p^ 
special  Junior  League  Charity  editkji. 
April  24,  25. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  18-page  Prog¬ 
ress  Exposition  edition.  May  7. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Af 
peal,  Alay  4,  special  section  for  Bry’s 
Department  Store  announcing  “Mtn- 
phis  Day,”  eight  pages. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  16-W 
tabloid  section  in  observance  of  “«>• 
tional  Youth  Week,”  April  29. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  mi 
Chronicle,  May  1,  seventh  annual  “Out 
Babies”  tabloid  section,  24  pages. 

Kinston  (N.  C.)  Daily  Free  Pres. 
May  1,  “Twenty  Years  of  Progress 
edition,  40  pages. 

The  Galveston  Daily  Neu's 
Tribune,  third  annual  baby  section,  May 
1,  20  pages  in  tabloid  form. 

SCHOOLS 

Robert  a.  WILLIER,  Univeraty 
of  Missouri  School  of  Joumali® 
’32,  will  teach  a  new  class  in  “Sebw 
and  Professional  Journalism”  during tht 
summer  session  at  Washington  Utiivtf' 
sity,  St.  Louis.  The  course  is  design® 
primarily  for  teachers,  who  super^ 
student  newspapers,  annuals,  or  other 
periodicals.  In  addition  he  will  o*' 
tinue  teaching  his  summer  couiM  ® 
“Newspaper  Production.”  Mr.  Willi®' 
since  his  graduation,  has  been  acting  « 
director  of  athletic  publicity  for  Wap 
ington  University,  and  also  pachW 
full-time  courses  in  news-writing  aw 
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^ _ The  Classified  Pages _ _ 

new  classified  sales  talent  to  be 

FOUND  ON  COLLEGE  DAILIES 

Men  Trained  in  Newspaper  Selling  Fundamentals  Found  on  Some 
I  Campuses — Others  Gain  by  Co*operation  of 

Metropolitan  Exec^ves 
By  ELMER  F.  RICHTER 

PUBLISHERS  and  classilied  managers  began  to  look  around  in  the  nearby  col- 
who  are  interested  in  obtaining  young  leges  for  a  probable  successor.  He 
blood  for  their  organizations  will  tind  located  a  chap  who  had  left  Notre  Dame 
no  richer  fields  than  on  the  college  and  a  short  time  before  and  after  a  short 
university  newspaper  staffs.  This  ap-  investigation,  this  man  was  added  to  the 
plies  especially  to  managers  who  like  staff. 

to  break  in  a  newcomer  from  the  start  The  solicitor  who  wanted  to  be  ad- 
in  their  own  oi>erating  methods.  The  vanced  to  the  display  department  was 
writer  has  recently  visited  more  than  told  that  his  promotion  would  take  place 
100  colleges,  affording  him  an  excellent  when  the  newxomer  had  been  thoroughly 
oppurtumty  to  study  their  publishing  trained  and  was  able  to  handle  the  busi- 
activities.  The  progress  made  in  the  ness  without  the  danger  of  losing  any 
past  ten  years  is  amazing.  lineage  by  the  move.  The  new  man  was 

In  addition  to  dailies  at  the  larger  told  that  his  first  advancement  would 
institutions,  there  are  today  more  than  come  when  he  had  proven  that  he  was 
l,/00  weekly,  bi-weekly  and  tri-weekly  capable  of  handling  the  classification, 
college  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  It  was  inspiring  to  watch  these  two 
These  schools  have  formed  their  own  work  together,  each  with  his  own  de¬ 
press  associations  with  affiliated  group  finite  objective  in  sight,  each  inspired 
bodies.  Conventions  held  annually  to  to  make  the  jump  possible  in  as  short 
exchange  ideas  and  discuss  problems  a  time  as  possible.  It  took  exactly 
as  seriously  as  the  clinics  which  news-  seven  months  to  train  the  lad  from  Notre 
paper  executives  attend.  Dame  and  make  the  first  staff  member 

As  a  general  rule,  classified  managers  a  part  of  the  display  organization, 
employ  one  of  two  principles  in  hiring  Without  any  question,  the  biggest 
new  employes.  Some  are  interested  in  problem  that  a  classified  manager  faces 
intelligent  young  men  and  women  with  in  getting  new  help,  and  holding  it,  is 


ideas,  personality  and  ambition. 


th.at  of  making  the  job  of  soliciting  want 


The  other  principle  is  to  take  a  man  ads  attractive  and  of  showing  what  the 
or  woman  who  has  had  a  thorough  jxjssibilities  of  advancement  are.  I 
training  in  a  certain  classification  of  wonder  how  many  newspapers  follow 
business,  built  up  contacts,  has  qualiti-  this  rule  in  practice  and  how  many  clas- 
cations  of  a  good  salesperson  and  have  si  tied  managers  have  an  understanding 
him  or  her  concentrate  on  this  class  of  with  the  display  manager  and  the 
business.  In  1929,  the  writer  employed  national  manager  to  recruit  their  staffs 
a  manager  of  an  automobile  concern  from  the  clasified  ranks. 


to  handle  automotive  accounts. 


The  problem  of  turnover  is  one  of 


man’s  record  had  been  good ;  he  had  a  the  biggest  problems  and  one  of  the 
pleasanu  aggressive  personality.  From  hardest  to  solve.  It  usually  is  not  as 
the  day  that  he  started  on  the  paper,  difficult  in  the  phone  room  as  it  is  in 
his  record  was  impressive,  so  much  so,  the  outside  staff.  Low  wages,  lack  of 
that  within  two  years,  the  management  suitable  bonus  propositions  to  reward 
felt  that  he  had  learned  the  fundament-  members  who  build  up  linage,  lack  of 
als  of  clasified  sufficiently  to  handle  the  a  picture  of  future  advancement  and  the 
department,  and  he  was  promoted  to  desire  to  hold  the  job  only  until  some- 


the  position  of  classified  manager. 


thing  better  comes  along — these  are  the 


The  latter  methods  is  more  costly  at  primary  factors  in  staff  turnover, 
the  start.  A  man  or  woman,  fairly  sue-  The  advantage  in  securing  the  college 
cessful  in  one  line  of  endeavor  is  student  who  has  had  experience  on  his 
usually  reluctant  to  take  the  chances  school  publication  becomes  more  im- 
of  entering  a  new  profession  at  a  low  portant  when  one  analyzes  the  the  rou- 
salary;  whereas,  a  graduate  just  out  of  tine  that  these  staffs  follow  and  the 
schcwl,  eager  to  set  the  world  afire,  is  training  they  receive  in  their  association 
willing  to  make  the  financial  sacrifice,  with  the  newspaper  staff. 

It  was  this  quality  to  “make  good”  that  At  schools  known  to  the  writer,  the 
leading  classified  managers  always  look  staffs  are  divided  into  departments  sim- 
for  in  gauging  a  man  or  woman's  ilar  in  every  respect  to  the  daily  news- 


ix)tentialities. 


paper  set-up.  These  papers  are  oper- 


Classified  staffs  are  usually  divided  ated  at  a  profit.  Records  of  receipts 
into  two  groups-— the  phone  room,  and  disbursements  and  comparison 
numbering  five  or  six  or  more  girls  with  charts  are  kept  as  strictly  as  on  the  city 
a  supervisor  in  charge,  and  outside  daily. 

salesmen.  A  manager,  in  most  instances.  The  advertising  manager  of  one  paper 
distibutes  accoun^  by  assigning  a  man  has  divided  his  fairly  large  surrounding 
to  cover  a  certain  classification.  T^is  city  into  territories.  Each  member  of 
plan  is  sound,  economical  and  effective,  the  staff  has  his  file  card  of  prospects. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  each  man  his  sales  manual,  rate  card  and  layouts 
on  the  staff  can  ^  classed  as  a  “key”  on  which  he  receives  credit  by  the  pro- 
man.  Responsibility  for  an  entire  clas-  fessor  in  charge.  His  sales  data  book 
sification  is  on  his  shoulders  and  his  gives  circulation  figures;  market  in¬ 
efficiency  and  general  all-around  ability  formation  showing  the  number  of  autos 
IS  easier  to  check  and  control.  How-  owned  by  students ;  the  expenditure  dur- 
/”^”^8ers  are  frequently  faced  ing  the  school  term  in  clothing,  travel, 
with  the  problem  of  turnover,  advance-  etc.,  by  the  students  and  faculty.  These 
ment,  discontent  and  too,  each  has  the  facts  have  been  obtained  through  sur- 
nope  and  plan  of  using  a  larger  staff  veys  made  on  the  campus,  and  are  ac¬ 
tor  the  acquisition  of  more  volume.  The  curate. 

problem  of  replacement  and  staff  en-  Seasons  are  merchandised  for  special 
argement  is  what  makes  the  cultivation  advertising,  special  pages  are  prepared, 
ot  college  and  university  newspaper  sold  and  regular  campaigns  with  copy 


st^s  a  logical  solution. 


which  will  get  action  from  the  students 


On  the  writer’s  staff  recently  was  a  and  show  results  for  the  merchants  are 
right,  eager  chap  handling  the  mer-  a  definite  part  of  their  efforts  just  like 
cnandise  classification.  Working  with  the  planning  on  a  metropolitan  paper. 

ns  lad,  showing  him  the  advantages  of  In  other  words,  newspaper  staff  mem- 
presentmg  layouts,  training  him  in  sales  bers  in  these  universities,  are  receiving 
so  icitations  etc.,  the  latter  built  up  a  the  essential  knowledge  which  it  usually 
S  nm running  as  high  as  takes  classified  managers  several  months 
.  WO  and  6,000  lines  a  week.  With  to  impart  to  new  people, 
each  new  level  jn  his  volume  that  he  One  should  not  get  the  idea  that  all  the 
’i  j  ^  promoted  to  colleges  operate  with  the  same  degree 

e  display  department  grew  stronger,  of  efficency  that  those  referred  to  here 
nosving  what  was  coming,  the  writer  do.  As  a  rule,  the  editorial  staff  organ¬ 


ization  is  more  complete  and  better 
operated  than  the  business  department. 
Faculty  advisors  seem  to  know  more 
about  writing  for  a  newspaper  and  edit¬ 
ing,  than  they  do  about  business  manage¬ 
ment. 

Many  instructors  do  not  know  how 
to  scale  a  rate  card  to  insure  weekly 
insertions  and  volume  from  the  stores 
which  can  use  large  space.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  “pep  up”  a  staff  to 
sell  a  special,  how  to  train  them  to 
close  a  contract.  The  big  opportunity 
for  publishers  and  classified  managers 
lies  in  getting  acquainted  with  school 
heads,  giving  them  advice  that  will  solve 
their  problems  and  then  from  watching 
the  way  staff  members  follow  through 
on  the  suggestions  given,  learning  which 
members  would  be  likely  producers  in 
their  own  organizations. 

CLASSIFIED  RATES  CUT 

Milwaukee  Journal  Announces  Dis¬ 
counts  on  Local  Copy 

Effective  until  further  notice,  all 
local  classified  advertising  in  all  classi¬ 
fications  appearing  in  the  Mihi.vukce 
Journal,  including  contract  accounts, 
have  been  reduced  in  price. 

The  following  discounts  are  now  in 
effect :  A  50  per  cent  discount  on  all 
ads  running  seven  or  more  consecutive 
times,  daily  and  Sunday  included ;  a 
33]/}  per  cent  discount  on  all  ads  run¬ 
ning  three  consecutive  times,  daily  and 
Sunday  included. 

The  old  and  new  rates,  which  apply 
only  to  consecutive  insertions,  compare 
as  follows :  7  days,  23  cents  a  line 

daily,  reduced  to  1154  cents  daily;  3 
days.  27  cents  a  line  daily,  now  rated  at 
18  cents  a  line  daily;  1  day,  35  cents 
a  line  daily,  remaining  at  35  cents. 

On  April  16  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
announced  a  reduction  in  want  ad  rates 
to  the  “lowest  of  any  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  America”  and  featured 
“a  penny  a  word”  per  day  for  seven 
insertions,  including  Sunday.  Other 
rates  are  proportionately  low. 

SUNDAY  PAPER  BANNED 

Providence  (R.  1.)  Examiner  Called 
Obscene — Editor  Arretted 

Suppression  of  sale  of  the  5’i4>i- 
day  Examiner,  weekly  tabloid  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  was  followed  last 
week  by  the  arrest  of  its  editor,  George 
A.  Weils,  on  a  warrant  charging  pub¬ 
lication  of  obscene  literature. 

Wells  was  arrested  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  Providence  police  headquar¬ 
ters  to  protest  against  the  police  ban 
on  sale  of  the  paper.  He  was  informed 
police  had  a  warrant  for  him. 

The  Sunday  Examiner  found  itself  in 
trouble  last  winter  when  its  managing 
editor  anl  a  sports  editor  were  sent  to 
the  Federal  penitentiary  by  Federal 
Judge  Ira  Lloyd  Letts,  who  ruled  they 
had  broken  terms  of  probation  on 
which  they  were  placed  several  months 
previously  after  having  been  convicted 
of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  a 
postcard  scheme.  • 

BACON  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

The  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily 
News  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  James  H.  Bacon  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  effective  May  1.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Daily  News,  Mr.  Bacon 
had  been  with  the  classified  department 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  four  years. 
He  has  also  worked  on  the  Chicago 
Herald  Examiner. 

CONDUenNG  PROVERB  CONTEST 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  is 
sponsoring  a  proverb  contest.  For  two 
weeks  there  will  be  published  in  the 
want  ad  section  a  cartoon  representing 
some  well-known  proverb.  The  contest 
is  to  determine  the  correct  proverb  for 
each  illustration. 

H.  R.  REYNOLDS  NAMED  M.E. 

H.  R.  Reynolds  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Santa  Maria  (Cal.) 
Times,  succeeding  J.  B.  Stephens,  who 
has  joined  the  San  Diego  Sun  editorial 
staff. 


CLASSUHED  HEADINGS 
ARE  SIMPLIFIED 

Chicago  Daily  New*  Using  “Sema¬ 
phore  Ben  Day  Tabs”  to  Guide 
Reader*  More  Efficiently 
to  Various  Sections 

tStecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  May  8 — The  Chicago  Daily 
Netvs  introduced  a  new  simplified  in¬ 
dex  in  its  classified  advertising  section 
last  week.  The  innovation  features  the 

The  Daily  News 

CLASSIFIED 

INDEX 

‘"Easiest  to  Find” 


Funeral  Services 
In  Mtoiorlam 
Lodse  Death  Notices 
Death  Notices 
Lost  and  Pound 
Personal  Notices 

Legal  Notices. . 

Auctions 


Situation  Wanted — Male  34 

— Female  .  34 

Helo  Wanted — Male  .  .  34 

— Female  .  34 

New  Daily  News  classified  index 

introduction  of  “classified  semaphore 
Ben  Day  tabs”  with  numerals  for  each 
classification  group. 

The  result  is  a  definite  pattern  that 
keeps  the  classification  system  intact, 
but  simplifies  the  classified  index  at  the 
beginning  of  the  want-ad  section.  The 
same  numbered  semaphore  tabs  are 
duplicated  in  the  want-ad  section  itself. 

In  explaining  the  new  setup  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  Charles  P.  Schaefer, 
classified  advertising  manager,  pointed 
out  the  index  cement  is  much  the  same 
as  before,  with  the  exception  that  vari¬ 
ous  want-ad  classifications  have  been 
grouped  into  nine  general  headings. 
These  headings  are:  Notices,  Employ¬ 
ment,  Educational,  Merchandise,  Ser¬ 
vice,  Financial,  To  Rent,  Real  Estate 
and  .\utomotive. 

Anything  which  helps  to  make  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  easier  for  the  reader 
to  find  makes  better  results  for  the 
advertiser,  stated  Mr.  Schaefer.  The 
new  arrangements  sets  the  various 
classifications  in  bold  relief  for  regular 
want-ad  shoppers  and  aids  occasional 
readers  of  the  classified  columns  to 
find  what  they  want. 

VAN  DUYN  SUCCEEDS  RHODES 

A.  H.  Van  Duyn,  classified  manager 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  has  joined  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  in  the  same  capacity.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  H.  J.  Rhodes,  who  will  be  office 
manager  of  the  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  assistant  to  J.  1.  Meyer- 
son,  advertising  manager.  Mr.  Van 
Duyn  was  classified  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Post. 

PROTECnNG  READERS 

The  three  daily  newspapers  of  St. 
Louis,  co-operating  with  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  in  its  fight  against  deception 
by  residential  dealers,  now  insist  that  any 
classified  advertisement  submitted  by 
any  individual  operating  as  a  dealer 
from  a  private  residence  must  include 
the  word  “dealer”  or  other  information 
indicating  clearly  that  the  advertiser  is 
a  dealer. 

SPECK  TO  STAY  MONTH 

Eugene  Speck,  Chicago  Tribune  coi- 
respondent  who  accompanied  Samuel 
Insull  to  America,  will  remain  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  a  month,  working  on  the  city 
desk. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

4-A  SPEAKERS  WILL 
TELL  OF  CONSUMER 

Problems  and  Reactions  of  Buyer 
to  Be  Important  Topic  at 
Washington  Convention 
May  22-23 

The  “forgotten  man  of  economics,’’ 
the  consumer,  will  hold  the  centre  of 
the  stage  at  the  seventeenth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  May  and  23.  Sev¬ 
eral  speakers  are  slated  to  discuss  the 
problems  and  reactions  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

"The  convention  is  being  designed  to 
deal  with  the  practical  needs  of  our 
business  under  present  and  changing 
conditions,  and  probably  no  factor  in 
our  sphere  of  influence  is  undergoing^ 
a  greater  change  than  the  consumer," 
John  Benson,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  stated  in  announcing  the  program. 
"She  is  becoming  self-conscious  and 
beginning  to  assert  herself  as  never 
before.’’ 

Miss  Alice  Edwards,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  will  speak  on  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants  in  advertising  and  how 
advertising  can  improve  its  service  to 
the  consumer. 

Miss  Margaret  Dana,  writer  on  small 
town  markets,  will  discuss  consumers  in 
the  smaller  population  centers. 

Dexter  Keezer,  executive  head  of  the 
Consumers’  Advisory  Board  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  will  deal  with  prices  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  to  pay,  their  range,  level 
and  variations. 

Willard  Thorpe,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  will  present  highlights  of  the 
housing  survey  now  being  completed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
other  interesting  data  in  regard  to  con¬ 
sumer  markets. 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Nystrom  of  Columbia 
University,  author  of  “The  Economics 
of  Consumption”  and  other  treatises, 
will  give  the  convention  the  results  of 
his  study  of  purchasing  power  and  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  it,  and 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  entire  consumer 
situation. 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
will  discuss  the  economics  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  advertising’s  service  to  the 
consumer.  The  association’s  annual  din¬ 
ner  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  night. 

KNOX  ANNOUNCES  NEW  HAT 

Knox  Hat  Company,  New  York,  an¬ 
nouncing  a  new  “perspiration  proof” 
band  for  hats,  is  launching  a  vigorous 
promotion  campaign  on  its  “Hankachif 
Felt”  hat,  using  a  seasonal  advertising 
expenditure  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
of  last  year,  it  is  announced.  This 
model  is  to  be  pushed  with  large  space 
in  New  York  newspapers  and  with 
dealer  advertising  tie-up  elsewhere.  The 
campaign  is  in  the  hands  of  J.  Sterling 
Getchell,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  “Com¬ 
fit  strip”  will  also  be  a  selling  point  in 
the  Knox  summer  campaign  for  straw 
hats.  The  “Ovalized  sixteenths”  theme 
will  also  be  continued. 

MOONBEAM  FOOD  APPOINTS 

The  Moonbeam  Food  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  maker  of  Moonbeam 
mayonnaise,  salad  dressing,  sandwich 
spread  and  tartar  sauce,  announces  the 
appointment  of  the  Keelor  &  Stites 
Company,  Cincinnati,  member  of  the 
First  Inter-Agency  Group  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  as  advertising  counsel. 
Radio,  newspaper  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  is  contemplated. 

HACKER  TO  PEDLAR  &  RYAN 

Max  Hacker,  for  the  past  12  years 
with  the  Blackman  Company,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  m^ia  and  space¬ 
buying  for  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New 
Y’ork.  effective  May  21.  Miss  Edith 
Whitlock,  who  has  held  this  position 
for  the  past  five  years,  is  to  go  on  an 
extended  leave  of  absence. 


NEW  CLICQUOT  CAMPAIGN 

“Full  Quart”  Bottle  Launched  with 
Copy  in  New  England  Dailies 

Newspaper  advertising  exclusively 
will  be  used  in  a  campaign  beginning 
this  week  m  all  the  principal  markets 
of  New  England  to  introduce  Clicquot 
Club  Company’s  ginger  ale  and  soda  in 
the  new  full  quart  size.  The  campaign 
is  placed  by  A.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

The  basis  of  the  new  selling  drive  is 
the  full  quart  size.  Heretofore  the 
Clicquot  Club  Company  has  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  pint  bottles  of  Pale  Dry 
and  Golden  ginger  ales,  and  of  soda. 
In  going  to  the  big  bottle,  it  was.  de¬ 
cided  to  produce  full  32-ounce  quarts, 
instead  of  the  traditional  bottle  holding 
from  20  to  29  ounces.  Copy  for  the 
Aew  England  campaign  will  consistently 
hammer  this  one  pint — “It’s  New.  It’s 
a  Full  Quart.  It’s  Only  20^.” 

HEADS  Y.  &.  R.  IN  CHICAGO 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  D,  G.  Schneider  manager  of 
Its  Chicago  office,  succeeding  Gordon 
Hoge,  who  has  resigned.  Air,  Schnei¬ 
der  has  been  with  Young  &  Rubicam’s 
New  York  office  six  years,  first  in  the 
copy  department  and  for  the  last  five 
years  as  one  of  the  principal  merchan¬ 
dising  executives.  Harry  B.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  who  has  been  with  Y'oung  &  Rubi¬ 
cam  for  over  four  years  and  who  is 
now  attached  to  the  Chicago  office  as 
account  executive,  will  continue  in  that 
position. 

TASTYEAST  TO  RANKIN 

The  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  agent  for  Tasty- 
east,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  to  handle 
all  advertising  of  this  company.  The 
appointment  was  effective  May  7. 
Present  plans  include  the  continuation 
of  the  Monday  evening  broadcast  over 
NBC  blue  network  and  the  Tuesday 
evening  program  over  the  N  BC  red  net¬ 
work.  A  test  campaign  in  Boston  and 
Springfield,  over  stations  WBZ  and 
WBZA  was  launched  May  7.  Robert 
H.  Rankin  is  the  account  executive. 

RECEIVES  FRANKUN  REUC 

W.  W.  Fry,  president  of  the  N.  W. 
.Yyer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  in  London  on  behalf  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Art  and  Science, 
Philadelphia,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee,  a 
composing  stick  used  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  when  he  was  a  journeyman 
printer  in  London  in  the  18th  Century. 
The  stick  was  donated  by  the  ancient 
society,  the  Company  of  Stationers 
and  Newspaper  Makers. 

GETS  HOTEL  ACCOUNTS 

The  600-room  Hotel  Empire,  63rd 
street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
has  appointed  Needham  &  Grohmann, 
Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  as  its  advertising 
agency.  Newspapers,  magazines,  out¬ 
door,  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 
This  agency  has  also  been  appointed 
by  the  Balsams  Hotel,  Dixville  Notch, 
N.  H.,  and  the  Granliden  Hotel,  Lake 
Sunapee,  N.  H. 


HAS  NEW  ACCOUNT 

Henri,  Hurst  and  McDonald,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  Audiola  Radio  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  radio  sets.  The 
company  is  a  subsidiary  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  and  is  expanding  its  facilities  to 
include  the  manufacture  of  washing 
machines  and  automatic  refrigerators. 


OPENS  CHICAGO  OFFICE 

Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  has  opened  a  Chicago  office  at 
141  West  Jackson  boulevard,  with 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  in  charge. 


HAS  SHOE  ACCOUNT 

Julian  &  Kokenge  Company,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  Foot  Saver  Shoes,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Aubrey,  Moore  &  Wallace,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency,  to  direct  its  advertising 
program. 


WOMEN  FORM  AGENCY 

Dorothy  McGiveran  and  Janet  Child 
Head  New  Chicago  Firm 

(Special  to  Lditok  &  Publisher; 

Chicago,  May  7 — A  new  general  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  McGiveran-Child, 
Room  1021,  10  South  LaSalle  street, 
opened  here  last  week.  The  principals 
are  Dorothy  H.  McGiveran,  daughter 
of  George  Hartford,  Chicago  Daity 
News  advertising  director,  and  Janet 
Child,  formerly  of  Jewell  F.  Stevens 
Company,  local  advertising  agency,  and 
the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner. 

Mrs.  McGiveran  is  the  wife  of  the 
late  Jack  T.  McGiveran,  former  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner  advertising  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  Western  Com¬ 
pany.  She  has  been  an  advertising  copy 
writer.  Her  partner,  Janet  Child,  was 
for  five  years  director  of  the  Herald 
&  Examiner  Educational  Bureau,  in 
charge  of  educational  advertising.  She 
was  also  school  advisor  and  wrote  a 
weekly  column,  “News  of  the  Schools” 
for  the  Sunday  Herald  and  Examiner. 
Recently  she  was  an  account  executive 
with  the  Stevens  agency. 


LIQUOR  ACCOUNT  TO  UNITED 

Republic  Distillers  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  has  placed  its  advertising 
account  with  the  United  Advertising 
-Ygency  of  New  Y'ork.  .\  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  is  contemplated  for 
an  initial  line  of  eight  whiskies  and 
one  gin.  The  companies  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  Distillers  group  are :  White,  Hentz  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  Waterfill  &  Frazier, 
Inc.,  Tyrone,  Ky. ;  The  H.  A.  Thier- 
man.  Company,  Louisville;  Ripy  Bros. 
Distillers,  Inc.,  Tyrone,  Ky. ;  Dowling 
Bros.  Distilling  Co.,  Burgin,  Ky. ;  The 
Lynchburg  Distillery  Co.,  Lynchburg, 
O. ;  Trimble  Distilling  Company,  Car¬ 
rollton,  Md.,  and  the  Kentucky  Cooper¬ 
age  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville. 


JOINS  UVINGSTON  AGENCY 

Willis  C.  Day,  for  some  years  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  headquarters  sales  staff  of 
the  Pacific  Railways  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
in  ^arge  of  merchandising  plans  for 
the  Leon  Livingston  Advertising 
.Ygency,  San  Francisco,  according  to 
announcement  made  by  Leon  Living¬ 
ston.  Day  is  widely  known  all  over 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  his  advertising 
and  merchandising  activities  among 
major  advertising  accounts  during  the 
past  fifteen  years. 


OPENS  COAST  OFHCES 

Riithrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  has  opened  two  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  offices  at  432  Western  Pa¬ 
cific  Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  624 
Russ  Building,  San  Francisco.  Robert 
Nourse  has  been  appointed  Pacific 
Coast  manager,  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  James  M.  Dignan  has 
lieen  named  manager  of  San  Francisco 
office. 


JOINS  KASTOR  AGENCY 

Helen  Hoagland,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  copy  and  art  depart¬ 
ment,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons 
Advertising  Company. 


RELEASING  PURINA  COPY 

Gardner  Advertising  Agency,  St. 
Louis,  is  releasing  fall  and  winter 
comic  advertising  schedules  to  news¬ 
papers  on  Ralston’s  Purina. 


HAS  JOHNSON  CANDY  ACCOUNT 

George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  counsel 
for  the  Walter  H.  Johnson  Candy  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 


Mechanical  Superintendent 

ComiKMinR-room  foreman  who  is  not  an 
experiment  having  had  full  charge  of  all 
mechanical  departments  of  one  of  the  large 
Metropolitan  newspapers  for  years  getting 
real  results  not  promises.  Best  references. 

Address  Box  A-580,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOUSEHOLD  CAMPAIGN  OPENS 

Standard  Oil  of  California  Using  IOq 
Newspaper*  in  Drive 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  released  the  largest  spring, 
summer-fall  advertising  campaign  used 
in  many  years  for  its  line  of  household 
products,  featuring  Standard  Oil  Oro- 
nite  Fly  Spray,  Oronite  Cleaning  Fluid, 
Oronite  Furniture  Polish,  Oronite  Self- 
Polishing  Wax,  Oronite  Handy  Oil, 
Standard  Wax  Glow  Paste  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Wax  Glow  Liquid  W’ax. 

The  campaign  runs  from  May  1  to 
Oct.  15.  Newspapers,  Sunset  Magasint 
and  dealer  helps  material  are  being  used 
exclusively,  with  95  per  cent  of  the 
media  appropriation  being  budgeted  for 
newspapers.  The  schedule  calls  for 
more  than  100  leading  daily  newspapers 
in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Ne¬ 
vada  and  Utah,  with  copy  appearing 
once  a  week  at  the  start  of  campaign, 
then  twice  weekly  thereafter. 

This  household  products  advertising 
is  in  addition  to  large  newspaper  space 
being  used  in  approximately  250  news¬ 
papers  for  current  campaign  on  Stand¬ 
ard  Tetraethyl  Unsurpassed  Gasoline, 
together  with  series  of  2  column  by  2 
inch  humorous  cartoons  captioned  “Give 
It  a  Whirl,”  drawn  by  Jimmy  Hallo, 
cartoonist  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin. 

The  Standard  Oil  advertising  is  under 
the  direction  of  San  Francisco  office  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 


STARR  JOINS  BLACKMAN 

Graham  Starr,  formerly  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  Y’ort 
joined  the  Blackman  Company  May  1 
as  an  account  executive.  Nlr.  Stan 
was  originally  with  N.  W.  Ayer  and 
joined  Y'oung  &  Rubicam  at  the  time 
the  agency  was  being  formed.  He  left 
there  some  months  ago  to  take  a  loot 
vacation.  Mr.  Starr  will  act  as  the  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  Hudson  Mota 
Car  account.  Another  addition  to  d» 
staff  of  the  Blackman  Company  i 
Frederick  C.  Hanks,  who  has  beo 
advertising  manager  of  a  number  oi 
large  department  stores  in  the  East 
most  recently  Lits  of  Philadelphia 
Previous  to  this  he  was  with  Maxon 
Inc.,  in  Detroit  for  several  years.  Hi 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany’s  Detroit  office. 


SEEK  TO  RAISE  $1,000,000 

.Ynnouncement  has  been  made  tha 
Pettinger  &  LaGrange,  Indianapoli 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  dircc 
activities  in  raising  $1,000,000  to  h 
spent  in  cooperative  advertising  oven 
period  of  four  years  for  a  society  t 
advance  legal  reserve  for  fraternal  « 
su ranee.  John  C.  Snyder,  presidents 
Ben  Hur  Life  Insurance  Associatw 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  is  head  of  th 
newly  organized  society.  Charles  P# 
tinger,  formerly  of  the  old  Millis  Ai 
vertising  Agency,  is  in  charge  of  r» 
ing  funds.  No  arrangements  have  b« 
made  as  yet  regarding  media. 

A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 

"Home  Economics" 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


Seventh  annual  Cooking  School  with 
Home  Economics  just  concluded  most 
successful  of  all  schools  from  ev^ 
standpoint. .  ..Advance  Man  wasoi 
real  service  to  us  in  sale  of  local  spa« 
which  exceeded  that  of  year  ago  by 
large  margin.  (From  «  Kanxs  Newspap*!) 


Booking  Now  For 
1934  Fall  Season 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

847  P*ifc  Av«.  N«w  y*4 

ESTABLISHED  1924 


Your  Best  Customers  will  read 

The  Golden  Jubilee  Number 

of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


To  commemorate  our  Fiftieth  Birthday,  we  plan  to  issue  on 
July  21st  an  Anniversary  Number  which  will  be  a  work  of  art,  as  well 
as  an  impressive  encyclopedia  of  publishing,  merchandising  and 
advertising  from  1884  to  1934. 

Filled  with  articles  written  by  experienced  journalists,  and  appro¬ 
priately  illustrated,  it  will  be  a  reference  work  to  be  used  in  public 
and  commercial  libraries.  The  very  nature  of  its  content  will  make 
this  book  live  for  years.  Both  from  a  standpoint  of  physical  beauty 
and  interesting  authoritative  information,  we  hope  to  make  this 
issue  the  finest,  most  informative  of  its  kind  ever  produced. 

Every  progressive  concern  connected  with  newspaper  publishing 
and  its  related  industries  will  find  it  a  profitable  investment  to 
advertise  in  this  Anniversary  Edition.  It  is  a  perfect  advertising 
medium  for  anyone  who  buys  or  sells  advertising  space  or  deals  with 
newspapers  in  any  way. 

Newspaper  publishers — equipment  manufacturers  and  services — 
advertising  agencies — special  representatives — newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers — outdoor  agencies — department  stores — national  advertisers — 
foreign  newspaper  publishers — communication  organizations — pub¬ 
lishers  of  general  trade  and  agricultural  publications — all  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  attend  this  printed  convention  of  great  names. 

There  will  be  no  increased  rates  for  space  in  this  Anniversary 
Number  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

We  all  have  something  valuable  to  offer  one  another.  Here  is  our 
chance  to  tell  each  other  about  our  products  and  services.  Sign  the 
coupon  below  indicating  your  space  reservation  and  mail  to  us. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York  City 


NO  INCREASE  IN  RATES 

Regular  rates  are  $250  per  page; 

$140  per  half  page;  $100  per 
third  page;  $75  per  quarter  page; 

$50  per  eighth  page;  $30  per 
sixteenth  page;  $21  for  2  inches. 

Contract  rates  apply. 


EDITOR  8b  publisher 
1700  Times  Building 

New  York,  M.  Y. 

We  want  to  be  represented  in  the  Golden  Jubilee  Edition  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER.  Reserve . page. 

Company  Name . 

Address . 


Signed... 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  12,  1934 


AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


A  SINGLE-HANDED  attempt  to 
launch  a  “National  Society  for 
Temperance  by  Education,”  with  the 
id^  of  carrying  on  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  favor  of  moderation 
in  drilling,  is  for  the  present  at  a 
standstill,  we  were  told  this  week  by 
Charles  Austin  Bates,  head  of  the 
Charles  Austin  Bates  advertising 
agency.  New  York. 

The  idea  was  the  subject  of  a  bitter 
attack  in  the  May  5  issue  of  the  Union 
Signal,org3n  of  the  National  W.C.T.U., 
which  denounced  Mr.  Bates’  belief  that 
drinking  of  beer  and  light  wines  rather 
than  hard  liquor  constitutes  “temper¬ 
ance.”  But  the  real  reason  for  present 
inaction  in  the  campaign  is  not  hostil¬ 
ity,  but  the  indifference  of  the  public — 
or  at  least  that  part  of  the  public, 
something  like  a  million  persons,  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  about 
the  organization.  After  insertion  of  a 
4d0-line  advertisement  in  75  newspa¬ 
pers,  mostly  in  the  smaller  cities  of 
23  states,  a  number  of  favorable  replies 
were  received,  but  two  fl  bills  repre¬ 
sented  the  whole  extent  of  cash  con¬ 
tributions.  Since  the  plan  was  not  a 
commercial  project,  Mr.  Bates  ex¬ 
plained,  public  subscriptions  were  nee-, 
essary  if  it  was  to  be  carried  through. 

The  first  copy  was  carried  free  by 
the  newspapers,  with  the  understanding 
^t  contributions  would  be  spent  on 
further  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
from  which  the  accompanying  coupons 
had  been  clipped. 

*  *  « 

The  Union  Sigiuil  article,  under  the 
heading,  “A  Warning  to  Drys  and 
Their  Friends,”  assailed  the  Society 
for  Temperance  by  Education  as  being 
"hailed  by  beer-makers  as  a  propa¬ 
ganda  asset,”  and  “cradled  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  servicing  one  of  the 
large  brewery  account  of  the  East.” 

"Whether  this  proposal,”  concluded 
the  Signal,  “is  philanthropic  in  aim  or 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  purely  mer¬ 
chandising  objective,  undoubtedly  it  at¬ 
tempts  by  means  of  promised  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  with  hoped-for 
reciprocal  news  and  editorial  support, 
to  spread  through  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  American  newspaper-reading 
public,  misrepresentation  ol  scientific, 
social  and  political  facts  regarding  alco¬ 
holic  beverages.” 

Said  Mr.  Bates;  "I  just  started  it 
because  1  thought  it  was  a  good  thing. 

I  wrote  in  what  I  thought  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  inspiration,  and  with  the  ut¬ 
most  sincerity.  No  brewery  is  backing 
the  project.  We  happen  to  have  the 
account  of  the  Kings  Brewery,  over  in 
Brooklyn,  but  so  tar  as  I  know  only 
one  man  there  knows  anything  about 
this.  The  one  man  is  the  advertising 
manager,  to  whom  1  sent  a  copy  of  the 
booklet  I  wrote  explaining  the  idea.” 

Mr.  Bates’  booklet  sets  lorth  vividl> 
the  changes  in  his  mind  frc«n  the  time 
when  he  "had  thought  we  would  like  to 
have  a  ^good  big  liquor  account  in  our 
agency,”  until,  after  observing  liquor 
advertising  aimed  directly  at  young 
men  and  women,  he  decided  that  "1 
didn’t  want  that  kind  of  money.” 

“So  what  I  was  going  to  do  about 
it?”  he  wrote.  “Well — 1  am  an  adver¬ 
tising  man.  I  know  that  advertising 
has  made  millions  of  people  drink 
orange  juice — substitute  cereals  for 
meat,  take  more  batiis,  use  certain  kinds 
of  cold  creams  and  lipsticks,  prefer  one 
cigarette  to  another.  So  if  distillers, 
by  advertising,  seek  to  sell  liquor  to 
young  girls,  why  not  fight  the  devil 
with  fire?  Why  not  use  the  power  of 
advertising  to  sell  the  idea  of  tem¬ 
perance  ?” 

*  *  * 

The  “special  edition”  problem, 
frowned  on  by  many  advertisers, 
was  worked  out  in  different  fashion 
when  Fones  Brothers  Hardware  Com¬ 
pany  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas’  largest 
jobber  of  hardware  and  furniture  sup¬ 
plies,  marked  its  75th  anniversary  this 
year. 


After  considering  a  special-section 
splurge  in  the  newspapers,  the  firm  de¬ 
cided  to  spread  the  celebration  over  a 
period  of  several  months.  A  full-page 
advertisement  by  Fones  Brothers  in  the 
Little  Rock  newspapers  started  the 
campaign.  Manufacturers  whose  lines 
are  sold  by  the  firm  were  asked,  not  for 
congratulatory  advertisements  on  a 
single  day,  but  for  one  or  more  pieces 
of  selling  copy.  Each  of  these  fac¬ 
tory  advertisements  was  accompanied 
by  a  small  tie-up  ad  by  Fones  Brothers, 
announcing  that  the  firm  handled  the 
goods  mentioned  and  reminding  readers 
of  the  anniversary. 

Describing  the  progress  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  W.  D.  Branham,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  writes : 

"Some  firms  chose  to  run  one  ad  and 
others  as  many  as  four  to  six  inser¬ 
tions.  Most  of  the  sizes  were  for  one- 
quarter  page  insertions,  some  as  much 
as  a  half  page. 

“This  campaign  was  started  off  on 
Feb.  18,  and  up  to  May  1  more  than 
3,500  inches  of  manufacturers’  adver¬ 
tising,  exclusive  of  Fones  Brothers’ 
own  space,  has  appeared  in  the  two 
Little  Rock  newspapers.  Several  fur¬ 
ther  ads  are  scheduled,  and  it  is  likely 
the  total  will  run  over  4,000  inches. 
The  ads  have  been  scheduled  so  as  to 
have  one  or  more  of  the  Fones  products 
appear  in  the  papers  practically  every 
day  during  this  period. 

“This  promotion  has  resulted  in  the 
company’s  doing  the  greatest  volume 
of  business  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year  that  has  been  done  any  time 
for  several  years,  and  an  increase  of 
several  hundred  per  cent  in  volume 
over  1933.” 

*  *  * 

Growth  of  the  Audit  Bureau  idea 
is  shown  by  action  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  at  its  annual  meeting,  in  cutting 
loose  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  giving  it  a  full-time  secretary,  T. 
S,  Guit,  well-known  Australian  adver¬ 
tising  man.  Until  this  year  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  A.A.N.A,,  C.  Roy  Stanley, 
had  acted  as  secretary  of  the  A.B.C. 
also  The  advertisers’  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  P.  W.  Warner,  in  announcing  the 
reasons  for  the  change,  congratulated 
the  association  on  the  successful  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Audit  Bureau. 

NEW  CHASE  &  SANBORN  TEA 

National  advertising  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  by  radio  is  being  used 
by  Chase  &  Sanborn,  through  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  in  launch¬ 
ing  a  new  package  of  tea,  named  Ten¬ 
der  Leaf  Tea,  a  blend  of  orange  pekoe 
and  pekoe.  A  counter  display  is  also 
provided,  and  posters  are  offered  not 
only  for  the  tea  but  for  Tender  Leaf 
Tea  Balls.  Dealer  stocks  of  the  tea 
are  to  be  regulated  by  the  Standard 
Brands  system.  Joseph  Wilshire, 
president  of  Standard  Brands,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  new  package,  said  that 
in  a  test  market  of  twelve  million  popu¬ 
lation  recently  a  large  increase  of  sales 
had  been  obtained  in  two  months. 

CLUB  RE-ELECTS  WHALEN 

Grover  A.  Whalen,  head  of  Schenley 
Products  Company,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  May  8.  Lee  H.  Bristol, 
of  the  Bristol-Myers  Company,  was 
elected  vice-president,  M.  J.  Beirn,  of 
the  American  Radiator  Company,  be¬ 
ing  named  to  fill  Mr.  Bristol’s  place 
on  the  Board  of  directors.  Other  di¬ 
rectors  elected  were  Frank  J.  Reynolds, 
of  .Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc., 
and  Frank  A.  Tichenor,  publisher  of 
the  New  Outlook.  Ralph  Trier  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

NEW  BUICK  ANNOUNCED 

A  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
beginning  this  week  announced  to  the 
nation  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
lower-priced  model  of  Buick  automo¬ 
bile.  The  advertising  is  placed  by 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit. 


TO  INTRODUCE  NEW  ALE 

George  R.  Jordan,  formerly  president 
of  Jordan  ^Advertising  Abroad,  Inc., 
and  recently  advertising  manager  of 
the  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  Eastern  sales 
manager  of  the  Brewing  Corporation 
of  America,  Cleveland,  which  on  Ji^  1 
will  start  national  distribution  of  Car¬ 
ling’s  Red  Cap  Canadian  Ale,  as  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Peer¬ 
less  Coriwration,  Qeveland.  Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  will  introduce  the  product  into  the 
Eastern  seaboard  markets  through  ad¬ 
vertising  and  direct  distributorship. 
The  old  Peerless  automobile  plant  has 
been  remade  by  the  Brewing  Corpor- 
tion  into  an  ale  brewery. 

GETS  PAJAMA  ACCOUNT 

Norman  D.  Waters  &  Associates, 
New  York,  will  direct  the  advertising 
and  merchandising  of  the  House  of 
Horner,  Baltimore  manufacturer  of 
men’s  pajamas.  The  Waters  firm  has 
announced  the  appointment  to  its  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  publicity  department  of 
Jerome  Darwin  Engel,  novelist,  for¬ 
merly  with  Penguin  Press,  publishers, 
Parnassus  Bookstores,  and  Coventry 
House,  publishers. 

ADS  BOOST  TIMKEN  SALES 

The  tremendous  volume  of  sales  dur¬ 
ing  April  of  the  Timken  Silent  Auto¬ 
matic  Company,  Chicago,  is  credited 
largely  to  the  increased  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  Walter  F.  Rockwell, 
vice-president,  aimounced  this  week. 
April  sales  increased  more  than  100  per 
cent  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
Dealers  report  their  sales  for  the  first 
four  months  to  be  167  per  cent  ahead 
of  sales  for  those  months  last  year. 

K.  L.  WRIGHT  JOINS  RICKERD 

Kenneth  L.  Wright  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  for  the 
new  C.  E.  Rickerd  Advertising  Agency 
of  Detroit,  it  is  announced  by  C.  E. 
Rickerd,  president.  Mr.  Wright  was 
formerly  production  manager  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Company  of  Detroit.  He  has 
also  l^en  connected  with  several  local 
Detroit  supply  houses,  handling  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  work. 

ANNOUNCE  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Glenmore  Distilleries  Company, 
Inc.,  Louisville  and  Owensboro,  Ky., 
announced  this  week  the  appointment 
of  Jack  Thomas,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Jacob  Ruppert,  New  York 
brewer,  as  advertising  manager.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  also  made  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
&  Finn,  Chicago,  to  handle  the  account. 
A1  Salisbury  is  the  account  executive. 

PURDOM  JOINS  BRISACHER 

W.  W.  Purdom  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  San  Francisco  office  of 
Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  advertising  en¬ 
gineers.  He  was  formerly  a  partner 
in  the  San  Francisco  advertising  agency 
of  Smith  &  Purdom  and  previous  to 
this  an  account  executive  with  Ham- 
man- Lesan  Company. 

REUABLE  FLOUR  TO  HOYT 

The  Reliable  Flour  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton  has  appointed  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Company,  Inc.,  to  direct  its  advertising. 
The  account  will  be  handled  by  the 
Boston  office  of  the  agency. 

TEXAS 

Property  to  ooTor  this  croat  Stata  you  must 
use  the  leaders; 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evenint) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 

FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  bneisess  iastitutisa 

is  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

Nmti»nml  Jjeyreeeiilsh'm 
Now  York  Chioac#  Dotreit  Saa  Fraaeisss 


NEW  INDIA  TEA  CAMPAIGN 

.4  newspaper  campaign  which  begn 
May  1  is  to  account  for  60  per  cent  or 
more  of  a  new  $250,000  appropriatko 
by  the  India  Tea  Bureau,  New 
for  the  coming  year.  Copy  urges  buy. 
ers  to  “Look  for  the  map  of  India  on 
every  package  you  buy.” 

AD  TIPS 

Ankrum  Advertlslnr  A«ency,  100  Nortt 
LaSaUe  street.  Chicago.  newt 

papers  In  Colorado  on  Many.  BUne  t 
Company.  Chicago. 

Boyle-Ztpprodt  Corpo^tlon,  60  E»« 

42nd  street.  New. York  City.  Placing  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  generally  on  AgU 
Ansco  Corporation,  films,  paper  and  ctm. 
eras,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  „„  „ 

Samuel  C.  Croot  Company,  28  West  41U 
street.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  m- 
count  of  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Con- 
pany.  Stamford.  Connwtlcut. 

Frank.  Albert-Ouenther-Law,  131  Cedtt 
Street  New  York  City,  Placing  orden 
with  newspapers  In  a  few  selec^  leo 
tlons  on  Austin  Nichols  &  Co^  Paddfi 
Irish  Whiskey.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Freitag  Advertising  Agency,  35  But 
Wacker  drive.  Chicago.  Issuing  contricti 
to  newspapers  on  Pure  Oil  Company,  CM- 

"^“Morton  Freund,  392  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  City.  Secured  the  account  of  J. 
Friedman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  men’s  clothing, 

New  York  City.  ion  « 

J.  B.  Hamilton  Company,  180  Nottl 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Using  newi- 
papers  in  southwestern  territory  oi 
Drewry’s  Ale.  Drewry  s.  Ltd..  Chicago. 

Matteson,  Fogarty,  Jordan  Compaar, 
307  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  In  m- 
lected  sections  on  Premier  Pabst  Salei 
Company.  Blue  Klbbon  Malt.  Chicago. 

Maxon.  Incorporated,  122  East  42Dd 
Street,  New  York  City.  Placing  orden 
with  some  New  York  City  newspapen 
on  Horton  Manufacturing  Company,  Brli- 
tol  Irons.  Connecticut,  and  11  Park  place. 
New  York  City.  _  „ 

HeCann-Erickson,  I  no.,  285  MadlMO 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing  orden 
with  some  New  York  City  newspapen 
on  Gilbert  &  Parker  Manufacturing  Co, 
Gllbarco.  Oil  Heating,  Springfield,  Man 
and  New  York. 

Nelsser-Heyerhoff,  Inc„  400  Nottl 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Preparing  ei- 
tensive  list  of  Sunday  papers  on  Nice 
Medicine  Company,  Indianapolis,  copy  U 
appear  May  13.  Also  releasing  copy  oi 
Automatic  Soap  Flakes,  a  product  of 
Fitzpatrick  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  444  MadlKl 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  tit 
account  of  Spitzer  Bros.,  Inc.,  Old  Dotel 
Wines,  New  York  City. 

Thos.  H.  Beese  St  Co..  Inc.,  444  Hadl. 
son  avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  tta 
account  of  Endlcott,  Johnson  Corp., 
Shoes.  Endlcott.  N.  Y. 

Boberts  A  MacAvinche,  30  North  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago.  Sending  orden  to 
newspapers  on  Dearborn  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

Bogers  A  Smith  Advertising  Ageati, 
Inc.,  20  North  Wacker  drive,  Chicago. 
Ill.  Secured  the  account  of  Jelsert  Co, 
Dessert.  Chicago. 

Small.  Klepner  A  SeilTer,  Inc.,  440 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  B.  Kronlsh  &  Bros.,  lac., 
Sllvaray  Lipstick,  New  York  City. 

Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency,  I 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Secured 
the  account  of  Page  Evaporated  Uilf 
Co.,  Merrill,  Wls. 

Street  A  Finney,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd 
street.  New  York  City.  Making  contneti 
and  placing  orders  with  newspaper  li 
various  sections  on  Foster  Mllburn  Con- 
pany,  Doan's  Kidney  Pills,  Buffalo  and 
Humphrey  Homeopathic  Medicine  Con- 
pany.  Ointment,  New  York  City.  Plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspaper  In  varlou 
sections  on  Mello-Glo  Company,  fact 
powder,  Boston. 


Add 

Chicago ... 

Add  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  Detroit  and  all  their 
suburbs  and  you’ll  find  a 
smaller  volume  of  retail 
sales,  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  figures,  than  in  the 
New  York  market  alone, 
where  The  Sun  has  for  years 
published  more  department 
store  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper. 


NEW  YOU 
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DR.  WILLIAMS  HONORED  AS  PRESS 
GATHERS  AT  COLUMBIA,  MO. 

Prixet  Awarded  at  Journalism  Week  Go  to  Melbourne  Argus, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  The  Churchnum, 

Col.  R.  M.  White  and  Herbert  Walker 


(By  ttlegrapk  to  Editoi  &  Publisher) 

OLUMBIA,  MO.,  May  10— Five 
hundred  persons  were  here  today 
to  celebrate  University  of  Missouri 
journalism  week.  This  year’s  event 
was  a  celebration  in  honor  of  Walter 
Williams,  president  of  the  university, 
dean  of  the  journalism  school,  and 
widely  known  newspaperman. 

Members  of  the  National  Editorial 
.Association,  here  in  an  anniversary  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  man  who  40  years  ago  served 
\  the  N.E.A.  as  the  youngest  president 
\  it  ever  has  selected;  Missouri  editors; 
Missouri  school  of  journalism  alumni 
who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have 
known  him  as  “the  dean" — all  crowded 
into  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall. 

Two  hundred  N.E.A.  delegates  ar¬ 
rived  at  noon  today  in  two  bus  caravans 
from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association 
and  of  the  Missouri  Writers’  Guild, 
whose  sessions  have  occupied  programs 
earlier  this  w'eek,  also  were  in  atten¬ 
dance.  Other  organizations  meeting 
here  include  Missouri  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press, 
the  Missouri  College  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  School’s  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Tonight  a  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  banquet  honoring  Dr.  Williams 
will  be  held  here  on  the  campus 
of  Steirfiens  College.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  today  learned  authoritatively, 
however,  that  Dr.  Williams,  suffering 
from  illness  following  his  return  from 
his  recent  six  months  world  tour,  will 
address  his  brief  remarks  to  the  N.E.A, 
delegates  over  a  special  radio  hook-up 
from  his  home  on  the  Missouri  campus. 

This  afternoon,  vistors  saw  presented 
by  the  Missouri  school  of  journalism 
five  medals  of  honors  for  distinguished 
journalistic  services.  The  awards  were : 

“To  the  Melbourne  (Australia)  Ar¬ 
gus,  distinguished  exponent  of  the  best 
traditions  of  journalism,  fair  and  tol¬ 
erant,  liberal  in  its  views  of  world 
affairs,  fair  in  its  interpretation  of 
world  news,  accurate  of  statement,  gen¬ 
erous  and  kindly  in  expression,  progres¬ 
sive  without  losing  touch  with  the  past, 
eminent  in  Australia  and  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  as  an  ex¬ 
emplar  of  high  public  service  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

"To  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  an  outstanding  Amer¬ 
ican  journal  with  national  prestige,  for 
country-wide  recognition  of  artistic  and 
readable  typography;  for  exceptionally 
thorough,  professionally  sound  and  so¬ 
cially  constructive  service  in  covering 
the  state  of  Iowa ;  for  journalistic  en¬ 
terprise  and  vigor. 

“To  The  Churchman,  at  present  edi¬ 
ted  by  Dr.  Guy  Emery  Shipler,  for 
130  years  of  highly  intelligent  and  un¬ 
compromising  editorial  freedom  and  in- 
dependence:  for  alertness  to  important 
problems  of  social  ethics ;  for  a  dynamic 
I  and  powerful  contribution  to  a  modern 
I  and  liberal  outlook  for  religion,  and  for 
a  courageous  and  tolerant  hospitality  in 
its  pages  to  varied  expressions  of  opin¬ 
ion,  to  a  religious  publication  which, 
though  allied  with  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  church  does  not  represent  it  and 
which  transcends  denominational  lines. 

‘‘To  Col.  Robert  Morgan  White  of 
Mexico,  Mo.  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  distinguished  accomplishment 
in  country  journalism;  for  his  capacity 
for  friendliness,  cooperativeness  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  common  good ;  for  many 
^“••5  of  faithful  service  to  journalism 
through  activity  in  the  Missouri  Press 
Assixiation  ;  for  furnishing  to  his  com- 
munity  during  two  generations  a  crys¬ 
tallization  of  his  region’s  worthy  social 
mtentions ;  for  helping  to  train  by  wise 
precept  and  inspiration  on  his  paper 
weral  of  this  country’s  outstanding 
journalists. 

To  Herbert  Walker,  general  man¬ 


ager  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  Qeveland,  Ohio,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Jouriml- 
ism  in  1917  is  awarded  the  ‘outstanding 
alumnus  medal’  for  years  of  brilli^t 
newspaper  writing,  for  discerning 
Washington  correspondence,  for  organi¬ 
zational  ability  and  creative  editing,  in 
producing  a  distinguished,  nation-wide 
syndicate  service.’’ 

In  accepting  the  award  Dr.  Shipler 
said,  in  part : 

“I  like  to  believe  that  in  honoring 
The  Churchman  this  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  generously  recognizing  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  social  order  by  the  religious 
press. 

“My  newspaper  friends  warned  me 
solemnly  that  religion  could  not  be 
made  interesting  or  vital  on  the  printed 
page.  I  was  well  aware  that  churches 
iiad  shown  a  genius  for  making  religion 
drab.  By  and  large  superannuated  ec¬ 
clesiastics  in  need  of  a  job  had  been 
chosen  as  editors  of  religious  journals, 
without  question  conceding  either  na¬ 
tural  endowment  or  training  in  a  highly 
specialized  held.  Small  wonder  that 
the  public  thought  of  the  religious  press 
as  representing  the  ultimate  of  dullness  I 
Recognizing  that  the  editor  of  a  religious 
journal,  haunted  by  the  conviction  that 
he  must  break  through  a  wall  of  tradi¬ 
tional  disregard,  has  a  more  difficult 
task  than  his  fellow  craftsmen  in  the 
secular  field,  we  determined  that  we 
would  smash  through  that  wall  in  our 
work  for  The  Churchman.  Basing  our 
purpose  on  a  sound  and  fundamental 
journalistic  precept  we  proposed  to 
make  religion  interesting.  I  like  to 
believe  that  we  have  in  some  degree 
succeeded.’’ 

The  Melbourne  Argus  was  represen¬ 
ted  by  R.  L.  Curthoys,  editor;  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  by  W.  W. 
Waymack,  associate  editor. 

“The  radio-press  warfare  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  non-existent,’’  Frank  Mason,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  told  a  Tuesday  night  au¬ 
dience.  He  was,  however,  emphatic 
in  pointing  out  that  “the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  radio  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  but  the  advertising 
angle  of  the  controversy  is  dead.  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  compete  with  radio  adver¬ 
tising,  but  they  will  not  fight  its 
existence.’’ 

Sumner  Blossom,  editor  of  The  Am¬ 
erican  Magazine,  spoke  on  the  same 
program. 

“It  is  a  wise  editorial  writer  who  is 
not  too  sure  he  knows  what  is  going 
on  about  him,’’  declared  _  Clark 
McAdams,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  editorial  page,  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  speaker.  “This  is  no  time  for 
the  editor  to  be  terrified  by  the  task  of 
resolving  an  impossible  tomorrow  into 
a  workable  today.  I  understand  that 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  year’s  out¬ 
standing  editorial  has  gone  to  an  Iowa 
editor  who  asked  ‘where  has  our  money 
gone?’  and  who  answered  with  ‘we 
spent  it.’  If  they  are  to  play  the  part 
our  Horace  Greeleys  did  in  an  earlier 
period,  editorial  writers  are  going  to 
have  to  do  better  than  that.  The  people 
are  marching,  just  as  from  time  to  time 
they  have  always  marched.  They  are 
going  somewhere,  just  as  the  crusaders 
went  somewhere.  Thev  will  bring  us 
something,  as  the  crusaders  brought  the 
renaissance.  The  press  cannot  be  a 
mere  onlooker  nor  march  in  an  opposite 
direction.” 

Webb  Miller,  European  manager  of 
the  United  Press,  stating  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  world  today  was  under 
some  form  of  press  censorship  declared 
that  the  wide  abolition  of  democracy 
and  the  restriction  of  press  freedom 
“are  probably  the  most  dangerous  oc¬ 
currences  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
world  since  the  last  war.  Together  they 
make  it  far  easier  than  at  any  time  in 


PUBUSHERS  ELECT  MARTIN 


E.  G.  Martin 


Eg.  martin  of  the  executive  staff 
•  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  last  week.  Mr.  Martin  is 
a  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Club,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Pleiades 
Qub  and  past  president  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Club  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Publishers  Association  reelected 
a.s  vice-chairman  Victor  F.  Ridder  of 
the  Staats-Zeitung,  and  as  treasurer  J. 
W.  Barnhart,  business  manager  of  the 
Daily  News. 


modern  history  for  a  nation  to  start  a 
war,  and  they  will  be  more  responsible 
than  any  other  factor  for  the  next  one.” 

Gordon  K.  Bush,  editor  of  the  Athens 
(O.)  Messenger,  declared  that  the  de¬ 
pression  resulted  in  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States.  Editorial,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  have  profited  by  having  to 
offer  advertiser  and  reader  speedier, 
more  efficient  and  complete  services. 

The  newspaper  is  entitled  to  an  in¬ 
creasingly  dominant  place  in  the  national 
advertising  of  the  future,  in  the  belief 
of  R.  J.  Potts,  head  of  the  Kansas  City 
agency  that  bears  his  name.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  color  advertising  by  dailies 
is  shortly  going  to  take  away  much 
advertising  now  going  to  national  mag¬ 
azines,  he  declared.  He  submitted 
figures  indicating  colored  rotogravure 
advertising  produced  by  test  38  times 
the  attention  received  by  the  same  ad¬ 
vertising  in  black  and  white  at  only 
five  and  a  half  times  the  cost. 

Members  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  were  featured  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  announced  for  Friday,  May  11. 
Walter  D.  Allen,  N.E.A.  president,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle, 
will  preside. 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  Kansas  City  Star 
editor,  and  Gov.  Guy  B.  Park  of  Mis¬ 
souri  were  announc^  speakers  for  the 
journalism  week  banquet  scheduled  for 
that  evening. 

On  the  following  morning,  members 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association 
are  to  begin  a  two-day  tour  of  the 
Missouri  Ozarks  region  to  be  followed 
by  a  business  session  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis. 
May  14-16. 


LEAS  ARE  PRISON  BOUND 

Colonel  Luke  Lea  and  his  son.  Luke 
Lea,  Jr.,  arrived  in  Ashevile,  May  9 
at  midnight  in  the  custody  of  North 
Carolina  authorities  and  were  to  be 
taken  to  the  State  penitentiary  at 
Raleigh  May  10  to  begin  sentences  for 
bank  law  violations  in  the  failure  of  the 
$17,000,000  Central  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  L.  E.  Gwinn,  Tennessee  at¬ 
torney,  who  accompanied  Mrs.  Luke 
Lea,  Sr.,  and  her  son  Percy,  said  that 
Luke  Lea,  Jr.,  was  “broke  and  will 
serve  his  time.” 


Progress! 

Since  January  1st 
we  have  added  the 
following  Daily 
Newspapers  to  our 
Complete  Checking 
Proof  Service. 

A  total  of  .  . 

• 

Albert  Lea.  Minn..  Tribune 

Alliance.  Ohio,  Review 

Anderson,  Ind.,  Herald 

Athena,  Tenn.,  Post  Athenian 

Beaver  PaUa,  Pa.,  News  Tribune 

Bluffton,  Ind.,  News  Banner 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Timea  Star 

Bucyrua,  Ohio,  Telegraph  Forum 

Burlington,  N.  C.,  Timea  Neara 

California,  Pa.,  Sentinel 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Enquirer 

Clearwater,  Fla.,  Sun 

Coahocton,  Ohio,  Tribune 

Crawfordaville,  Ohio,  Journal  Review 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Sun  Record 

Delaware,  Ohio,  Gaaette 

Dodge  City,  Kana.,  Globe 

Dunn,  N.  C.,  BuUetin 

Baat  Liverpool,  Ohio,  Review 

Fairmont,  Minn.,  Sentinel 

Findlay,  Ohio,  Republican  Courier 

OreenviUe,  Ohio,  Advocate 

Hammond,  La.,  Courier 

Harriaburg,  Ill.,  Register 

Henderson,  Texas,  News 

Jamestown,  N.  Y,,  Journal 

Johnson  City,  Teim.,  Chronicle 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Staff  News 

Lakeland,  Fla.,  News 

Lima,  Ohio,  News 

Little  Falls,  Minn.,  Transcript 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Herald  Times 

Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  Times 

Merced,  Calif.,  Sun  Star 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Journal 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Newt  Journal 

Nampa,  Idaho,  Leader  Herald 

Napa,  Calif.,  Register 

New  Bern,  N.  C.,  Sun  Journal 

New  Castle.  Ind.,  Courier  Times 

Perry,  Okla.,  Journal 

Ravenna,  Ohio,  Record 

Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Republican 

Rock  HiU,  S.  C.,  Herald 

Sanford,  Fla.,  Herald 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chronicle 

Sebring,  Fla.,  American 

Stockton,  Calif.,  Independent 

Superior,  Wis.,  Telegram 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Journal  American 

Tallahasse,  Fla.,  Democrat 

Taylor,  Texas,  Press 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Tribune 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Star 

Trenton,  Tenn.,  Bulletin 

(North)  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  News 

Trenton,  Tenn.,  Weekly  Herald  Democrat 

Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  Chronicle 

Union  City,  Tenn.,  Messenger 

Vallejo,  Calif.,  Times  Herald  fls  Chronicle 

Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Vidette-Mesaenger 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Herald 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Post 

Wabash,  Ind.,  Plain  Dealer 

Warren,  Ohio,  Tribune  Chronicle 

Washington,  N.  C.,  News 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Freeman 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Register 

Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  Chief 

• 

Over  950 

Satisfied  Subscribers 
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_ Circulation _ 

BUSINESS  IMPROVING 
CIRCULATORS  FIND 

Pacific  Northwest  Group  Reports  Def¬ 
inite  Upturn  Based  on  6-Montk 
Reports  —  Clark  Named 
President 

{.By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

\  AKiMA,  Wash.,  May  8. — Northwest 
Circalatioii  Managers  meeting  here  May 
7-8  reported  a  definite  upturn  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  with  six-month  publi¬ 
shers’  statements  just  released  generally 
showing  increases.  Somewhat  behind 
eastern  centers,  the  Northwest  men  re¬ 
port  good  business  in  their  respective 
cities  with  merchants  very  optimistic 
as  to  the  months  immediately  ahead. 
Closing  their  12th  annual  convention  the 
association  chose  Salem,  Ore.,  as  their 
1935  mating  place.  Murray  E.  Clark, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Yakima 
Herald- Re  public  was  elected  president 
of  the  association.  A.  E.  Crawford, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  was  named 
vice-president  and  H.  H.  Cahill,  Seattle 
Times,  was  reelected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Directors  elected  were:  Gus 
Hixson,  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman,  and 
H.  F.  Gates,  of  the  Vancouz’er  (B.  C.) 
Sun. 

The  convention  opened  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  with  a  banqueti  which  almost  the 
entire  membership  attended.  Business 
sessions  were  held  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day.  Mayor  VV’.  \\’.  Stratton  of  Yakima 
welcomed  the  group  and  A.  G.  Hawkins 
of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Colonist,  presi¬ 
dent,  presided  over  the  meeting.  Bar¬ 
gain  days,  premiums  and  child  labor 
provisions  in  the  newspaper  code  were 
discussed,  the  entire  morning  session 
of  the  first  day  being  given  over  to 
these  topics.  It  was  emphatically 
brought  out  that  parents  of  carrier  boys 
and  newspaper  boys  in  the  Northwest 
disapprove  any  change  in  present  con¬ 
ditions.  Many  parents  expressed  the 
opinion  that  to  deny  their  boys  the  right 
to  obtain  the  business  training  offered 
by  newspapers  while  attending  school 
would  be  a  backward  step.  With  noth¬ 
ing  to  occupy  their  time  after  school 
hours  parents  were  very  much  con¬ 
cerned. 

Considerable  time  was  given  over  to 
the  “Little  Merchant  Plan”  which  is 
generally  in  effect  on  Pacific  Coast 
new’spapers.  (ieo.  O.  Curtis,  Bend 
Ore,  M  the  discussion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  promotion  of  newspaper  features 
was  told  by  H.  F.  Gates,  Vancouver 
Sun.  Radio,  Shopping  News,  and  “re¬ 
turns”  were  discussed  at  length  as  were 
wholesale  rates  to  suburban  and  country 
carrierr  and  dealers. 


DERBY  PICTURES  SET  RECORD 

A  new  record  of  one  hour  and  47 
minutes  was  established  in  flying  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  from 
Louisville  to  Chicago,  an  estimated  dis¬ 
tance  of  275  miles,  last  Saturday  when 
planes  Cirrying  plates  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune ‘3cnd  the  Associated  Press  ai>- 
peared  over  the  Chicago  airport  at  the 
same  time.  Cliff  Condit,  of  the  Blue¬ 
bird  Air  Service,  flying  a  Bellanca 
plane  chartered  by  the  A.P.,  landed 
ahead  of  Bill  Richert,  Monarch  Air 
Service,  in  a  Cessna  monoplane,  but 
Richert  taxied  to  the  airport  adminis¬ 
tration  office  ahead  of  Condit. 


SPONSORED  EGG  ROLL 

The  fifth  annual  egg  roll  sponsored 
by  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  News  was  held  April  29  at  Piper’s 
park  and  attracted  an  attendance  of 
nearly  5,000.  Nearly  2,000  children  par¬ 
ticipated.  Prizes  were  offered  to  find¬ 
ers  of  120  dozen  eggs.  The  festival 
was  postponed  twice  because  of  unfavor¬ 
able  weather. 


SLOT  MACHINE  CRUSADE 

The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times 
Leader  has  launched  a  campaign  against 
the  slot  machine  and  gambling  evil  in 
that  section. 


Editor  &  Publishe 

OFFERING  BICYCLES 

The  Chicago  Tribune  aimounced  this 
week  an  offer  of  5,000  bicycles  to  be 
given  free  to  boys  and  girls  who  get 
12  new  home  delivery  subscriptions  to 
the  daily  Tribune  at  the  regular  price. 
The  price  of  the  daily  Tribune  deliv¬ 
ered  to  homes  in  Chicago  is  65  cents 
a  month.  The  boy  or  girl  getting  the 
subscription  does  not  have  to  collect 
any  money.  The  subscriber  pays  an 
official  carrier  every  month.  The  sub¬ 
scriptions  must  be  from  people  living 
in  Evanston,  Oak  Park,  Norwood  Park, 
Edison  Park,  Elmwood  Park,  or  re¬ 
stricted  areas  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  offer  expires  June  15,  1934. 


CARRIER  BUSINESS  COURSE 

The  Battle  Creek  CiAich.) Moon-J our- 
nal  is  conducting  a  program  of  business 
education  for  members  of  its  carrier  or¬ 
ganization.  In  the  form  of  a  15-week 
course,  the  program  lists  speakers  from 
leading  local  concerns.  Each  session 
will  be  devoted  to  a  separate  phase  of 
business  practice  and  salesmanship.  The 
classes  are  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Boy  Scout  headquarters  building.  The 
first  speaker  of  the  course  was  Harold 
F.  Muntz,  of  the  Kellogg  Company.  L. 
Webb  Hurt,  circulation  manager  of  the 
daily,  is  in  charge  of  the  course. 


SPEED  TYPING  CONTEST 

Every  stenographer  and  typist  in 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  will  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  Omaha  World-Herald's 
speed  championship  typewriting  contest 
May  12.  .Awards  will  be  based  on  speed 
and  accuracy.  Besides  the  grand  open 
championship,  there  will  be  separate  con¬ 
tests  for  public  high  school  teams,  paro¬ 
chial  high  school  teams  (three  mem¬ 
bers),  and  universities  and  business 
colleges.  It  is  the  first  contest  of  this 
type  in  Omaha  ever  conducted  by  a 
newspaper. 


CARRIERS  TO  ATTEND  RACE 

One  home  delivery  carrier  boy  from 
each  of  the  12  district  zones  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  and  Chi¬ 
cago  American,  together  with  six 
branch  and  three  district  managers, 
will  attend  the  Indianapolis  Speedway 
Race,  May  30,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Ralph  Lindsay,  manager  of 
the  home  delivery  department.  The 
winners  will  be  determined  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  greatest  per  cent  increase 
in  home  delivery  subscribers. 


8,400  ATTEND  SCHOOL 

The  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudsott  Dis¬ 
patch  cooking  school  last  week  attracted 
a  total  of  8,400  women  during  the  four 
days.  Mrs.  Katherine  Delaney,  lecturer 
and  cooking  demonstrator,  was  in  charge. 
Haddon  Ivins,  editor  of  the  Union  City 
Hudson  Dispatch,  formally  opened  the 
cooking  class  with  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come. 


DONATES  FLOOR  SPACE 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News  has  given  the  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  free  rental  of  the  entire 
top  floor  of  the  building  formerly  used 
by  the  Fall  River  Evening  Globe. 
Joseph  P.  Carney,  Massachusetts  State 
Administrator,  hv  expressed  sincere 
appreciation  to  C.  F.  Kelly,  publisher 
of  the  Herald  News,  for  his  assistance. 


SAFE  DRIVING  CRUSADE 

As  a  result  of  a  series  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  the  police 
department  of  the  Utah  capital  has  com¬ 
menced  an  extensive  and  vigorous  drive 
to  compel  motorists  to  respect  the  rights 
of  pedestrians  at  street  crossings.  The 
paper  has  a  reporter  make  checks  as  to 
the  number  of  violations  of  traffic  or¬ 
dinances. 


BABY  PHOTO  CONTEST 

The  Janesz<ille  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette 
is  sponsoring  its  annual  Baby  Photo 
Contest,  May  5  to  May  25,  with  cash 
prizes  being  awarded  the  winners. 
Photos  of  winners  will  be  printed  in  the 
annual  Baby  Edition  of  the  Gazette  to 
he  published  May  29. 


^  for  .May  12,  19  34 

PHONED  PLAY-BY-PLAY 
STORY  OF  ROBBERY 

H.  R.  Adler  of  Toledo  New*-Bee  Cir¬ 
culation  Department  Wa*  Talking 
on  Long  Distance  Phone  As 
Bandits  Raided  Bank 

H.  R.  Adler,  circulation  department 
employe  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee, 
recently  turned  reporter  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  and  gave  a  play-by-play  account 
of  a  bank  holdup. 

Covering  his  territory,  Adler  was  in 
Fostoria,  O.,  and  was  calling  his  office 
in  Toledo  when  the  First  National  bank 
of  Fostoria  was  held  up. 

Adler  heard  the  shooting  as  the 
bandits  fought  their  way  out  of  the 
bank  with  machine  guns,  and  from  per¬ 
sons  near  the  phone  got  a  quick  word 
picture  of  what  was  going  on. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  long  distance 
line  was  Joe  Gallon,  News-Bee  home 
delivery  district  manager.  Told  in  a 
few  words  what  was  happening.  Gallon 
had  the  switchboard  girl  transfer  the 
call  quickly  to  Larry  L.  Sisk,  managing 
editor. 

With  the  call  transferred  in  seconds 
or  less,  .\dler  began  a  rapid-fire  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bank  robbery,  of  the  kid¬ 
naping  of  two  bank  employes,  of  the 
machine  gun  battle  with  police,  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  people  on  the  street  diving 
for  cover,  bullets  ricocheting  off  near¬ 
by  walls  and  the  flight  of  the  bandit  car 
from  town. 

.\lthough  Adler  couldn’t  see  all  that 
took  place  on  the  street,  he  repeated 
details  gathered  from  people  in  the 
store  with  him  and  from  people  coming 
in  from  shelter.  Adler  heard  all  the 
shooting,  and  seemed  disappointed  when 
he  was  told  that  sound  of  the  shots  was 
not  carrying  to  Toledo.  Shouts  of 
people  on  the  street,  however,  did  carry 
to  Toledo,  42  miles  away. 

With  Adler’s  reporting,  the  News- 
Bee  had  an  e.\clusive  feature  and  made 
exceptionally  fast  time  in  getting  the 
complete  story  on  the  street. 

With  an  introduction  to  the  source 
of  the  quotes  and  an  explanation  of 
how  they  were  obtained,  the  News-Bee’s 
color  story  follows  in  part: 

“  ‘A  gang  of  bandits  has  held  up  the 
First  National  bank  here,’  Adler  in¬ 
formed  his  office. 

“‘Happened  just  now... The  police 
were  waiting  outside  of  the  bank  for 
them  to  come  out... They  are  shooting 
now... Can  you  hear  them?  They  are 
using  machine  guns.  Police  Chief  Culp 
has  been  shot.  The  bandits  have 
reached  their  car... A  bystander  has 
been  shot . . .  The  people  on  the  street  are 
diving  for  cover... The  bandits  have 
started  north  out  of  town... The  police 
are  following  in  a  car... The  bandits 
are  shooting  a  machine  gun  out  of  the 
back  of  the  car ...  Somebody  just  yelled 
that  a  couple  more  people  have  been 
shot.’  ” 


TWO  FEATURES  ADDED 

Two  new  features  were  recently  added 
by  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News.  On 
April  29,  a  boys’  and  girls’  page  was 
started  in  the  daily  edition  with  a  con¬ 
test  to  choose  the  name  of  the  page. 
The  first  page  was  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  a  recent  May  Day  cele¬ 
bration  and  was  featured  by  a  column 
of  interviews  with  boys  and  girls.  A 
column,  “The  Chatterbox”  carried  news 
for  children  in  brief  form  and  a  poetry 
column.  The  second  new  feature  is  a 
picture  page  captioned  “Face  Cards  of 
the  New  Deal”  adopted  as  a  regular 
Sunday  feature.  All  photographs  used 
are  local  in  character  and  portray  the 
doings  of  the  city’s  prominent  men,  as 
well  as  the  outstanding  events  in 
Miami. 


SHEBOYGAN  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Sheboygan  Press  conducted  its 
fifth  cooking  school  .\pril  24-26  in 
Eagle  Hall  with  Miss  Nora  Altic,  home 
economist  of  the  National  Livestock 
and  Meat  Board,  in  charge.  For  the 
three-day  period  there  was  an  atten¬ 
dance  of  6,800. 


DAILY’S  PLAN  ENDORSED 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
Newspapers’  plan  for  taking  newspipt, 
boys  who  turn  in  the  largest  number 
of  subscriptions  on  trips  to  points  oi 
interest,  Washington,  D.  C.,  New  York, 
Chicago,  etc.,  has  won  the  warm  coo- 
mendation  of  Harrisburg  school  authori. 
ties.  At  the  present  time  the  boys  are 
engaged  in  a  contest,  the  winners  to  be 
taken  on  a  free  trip  to  New  York. 
School  Superintendent  M.  H.  Thomas 
and  Austin  N.  Miller,  chief  attendance 
officer,  have  spoken  in  favor  of  the 
“Little  Merchant”  plan. 


HELD  PURE  FOOD  SHOW 

The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  car¬ 
ried  a  double  page  ad  for  the  Eight 
.■\nnual  Pure  Food  and  Industrial  EY. 
position,  and  free  cooking  school,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Miss  Betty  Boyle.  An  ai- 
vertising  auto  with  music  paraded  the 
streets  all  week.  Attendance  exceeded 
previous  years.  The  show  started  April 
30,  and  continued  through  May  S  who 
a  public  wedding  was  held  at  the  last 
performance. 


TRENTON  COOKING  SCHOOL 

Nearly  10,000  women  attended  tl* 
four-day  cooking  school  conducted  this 
week  by  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 
Newspapers.  Mrs.  J.  Watson  Shockley, 
domestic  science  expert  and  lecturer, 
was  in  charge.  Don  Johnson,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  newspapers  intro¬ 
duced  the  hostesses  on  the  opening  thy. 


JOY  SUCCEEDS  SHELTON 

William  H.  Shelton  has  resigned  as 
circulation  manager,  Brulgeport 
(Conn.)  Times-Star,  being  succeeded 
by  Edward  Joy,  who  has  bwn  withtk 
paper’s  circulation  department  for  a 
number  of  years.  Jack  McGuire  has 
been  appointed  assistant  circulatioo 
manager. 


CARRIER  THEATRE  PARTY 

One  hundred  and  twenty  honor  car¬ 
riers  of  the  San  Francisco  News  whe 
had  perfect  service  records  during  April 
attended  a  party  at  the  California  TV 
atre,  April  30.  The  boys  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  circulation  department  hdd 
executives  of  the  News. 


DAILY  AIDING  SHOPPERS 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Post  rum 
a  boxed  index  on  the  front  page  giv¬ 
ing  the  Icxations  of  department  store 
and  other  large  advertisements,  similar 
to  the  editorial-content  indices  used  by 
a  number  of  papers. 


DAYUGHT  SAVING  POLL 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  b 
Chronicle  and  the  Rochester  Tims- 
Union  are  conducting  a  city  wide  poll 
on  daylight  saving  in  Rochester,  witk 
ballots  printed  in  each  paper  to  bt 
mailed  to  Mayor  Charles  Stantoa 


NEW  SPORTS  FEATURE 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  is  f» 
turing  in  the  sports  section  the  hh 
story  of  Max  Baer. 
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“HEAT  BY  GAS”  DRIVE 
A  BIG  SUCCESS 

Chicago  Campaign  Credited  with  In¬ 
creasing  Heating  Sales  Nine 
Per  Cent — Advertising  Will 
Be  Continued 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  May  7 — The  extensive  and  < 
intensive  newspaper  advertising  cam-  ; 
paign  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  and  i 
suburban  district  to  “Heat  by  Gas”  has  | 
proven  an  aid  to  the  gas  industry,  bring¬ 
ing  participating  companies  larger  reve-  | 
nues  and  setting  the  foundation  for  | 
future  expansion  of  earnings  in  that  i 
6eld,  it  was  revealed  late  last  week. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  gas  companies  i 
in  this  area  launched  a  consistent  weekly  ( 
campaign  in  dailies  to  recover  lost  busi-  i 
ness  and  educate  the  public  to  heat  by  i 
gas.  In  the  Chicago  district  alone  more  i 
than  20,000  homes  have  installations  for  i 
gas  heating,  largely  as  a  result  of  this  i 
newspaper  drive.  The  participating 
companies  are  Peoples  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany  or  Northern  Illinois  and  the  West¬ 
ern  United  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

Large  display  advertising  copy,  firk 
featuring  the  advantages  of  gas  heating 
:  and  later  followed  by  testimonial  copy 
:  of  those  who  have  installed  gas  heaters, 
has  been  the  keynote  of  the  campaign. 
The  most  fertile  field  was  found  to 
be  among  the  small  home  owners.  The 
reduction  in  house  heating  rates  which 
became  effective  here  July  1,  1933, 
brought  gas  costs  down  to  a  figure  near 
;  that  of  oil  and  anthracite  coal.  This 
I  fact,  together  with  the  rental  plan  of 
j  installation,  were  important  factors  in 
?  gaining  public  acceptance, 
j  The  result  of  this  campaign  is  re- 
I  fleeted  in  gas  sales  figures  recently 
^  released.  Gas  heating  contributed  8.6 
p  per  cent  of  the  dollar  total,  as  against 
6.4  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1933,  and  accounted  for  14 
I  and  10  per  cent,  respectively  of  {he 
cubic  feet  sales.  In  the  first  two  months 
of  this  year,  the  revenues  from  house 
heating  sales  in  Illinois  accounted  for 
nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  total  business, 
as  against  less  than  nine  per  cent  in 
the  same  period  in  1933. 

The  advertising  campaign,  which  was 
supplemented  by  bill  boards,  radio  and 
.  direct  mail,  will  be  continued  in  the 
•  newspapers  this  year  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  entire  metropolitan  area  ‘‘gas 
heat  conscious.”  Officials  declare  the 
1933  campaign  was  by  far  the  largest 
of  its  kind  ever  undertaken.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas  adver¬ 
tising  agency^  placed  the  copy  for  all 
tliree  companies  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

WRITERS  PROMOTING  CITY 

A  City  Press  Commission  lias  been 
appointed  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  by 
Mayor  Bacharach,  a  suite  of  offices  has 
been  provided  in  Convention  Hall,  and 
an  appropriation  of  |12,000  placed  at 
'j  Cpnimission*s  disposal  to  provide 
publicity  for  the  resort  and  aid  visiting 
news^permen.  Of  the  six  members  of 
me  Commission,  only  one,  Harry  M. 
Kesnick,  is  engaged  on  a  full  time 
Msis.  Other  members  are ;  J.  H. 
Shinn,  night  city  editor,  Atlantic  City 
Prcjf;  L.  M.  Herrmann,  editor,  News; 
Harry  Finley,  Daily  Press;  C.  D. 
Mansfield,  Evening  Union;  Louis  Cun¬ 
ningham,  local  correspondent.  New 
r  ork  Times. 

NEW  LABOR  WEEKLY 

The  IVisconsin  Leader,  a  new  labor- 
to  be  published  by  the 
Milwaukee  Socialist  party  is  sch^uled 
•  L***"^*  publication  June  1  with  an 
eight-page  tabloid  containing  no  adver- 
tismg.  The  weekly  will  start  if  the 
subscription  quota  of  5,000  is  filled. 
Mayor  Daniel  W.  Hoan  is  head  of  the 
ward  of  directors  of  the  Socialist  Cor¬ 
poration,  publishers  of  the  newspa^r, 
with  A1  Benson,  vice-president ;  Carl 
Hampel,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Paul 
Gauer  and  Elmer  Krahn,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader,  as  di¬ 
rectors. 
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D(X:UMENTS  on  file  in  the  Min-  f 
nesota  Historical  Society  archives  1 
support  the  statement  that  Neil  H.  t 
Sw'auson’s  latest  historical  novel  of  i 
frontier  America,  “The  Phantom  Em-  i 
peror”,  is  founded  on  fact.  _  I 

This  latest  novel  is  the  third  to  be  i 
produced  this  year  by  this  busy  news¬ 
paperman  who  is  the  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  by  dramatic  events 
in  the  early  frontier  history  of  this 
country  which  have  been  neglected  by 
the  formal  historian,  Mr.  Swanson  has 
turned  his  energies  to  explorations  to 
find  the  truth  in  historical  records  and 
to  writing  the  stories  of  them  in  a 
manner  which  makes  the  characters  of 
those  times  live  again  in  all  their  di¬ 
mensions.  “The  Phantom  Emperor” 
will  be  published  by  Putnams,  and  will 
be  released  May  23. 

Mr.  Swanson's  other  books  are  “The 
Flag  is  Still  There”,  a  story  based  on 
incidents  of  the  War  of  1812  and  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  boys’  reading,  and 
“The  Judas  Tree”,  published  last  year 
and  built  about  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Fort  Pitt  and  the  Indian  wars  of  the 
Pontiac  Conspiracy.  “The  Phantom 
Emperor”  is  based  on  the  expedition  of 
James  Dickson,  w'ho  in  1836  sailed 
across  the  Lakes  from  Buffalo,  landing 
at  Duluth,  where  he  started  an  overland 
journey.  He  announced  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  drive  the  Mexicans  out  of 
their  colonies  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  unite  the  Indian  tribes  in  a  great 
confederacy  and  make  himself  emperor 
of  a  new  nation. 

This  book,  like  Mr.  Swanson’s  other 
novels,  has  grown  out  of  his  newspaper 
career.  When  he  was  managing  editor 
of  a  Pittsburgh  paper  he  discovered  a 
diary  on  which  the  incidents  of  “The 
Judas  Tree”  were  chiefly  founded.  It 
was  while  he  occupied  a  similar  position 
on  a  Minneapolis  newspaper  that  he  un¬ 
earthed  the  diary  of  one  of  the  men 
who  served  with  Dickson,  as  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  artillery,  and  the  diary  of  a 
missionary  who  knew  Dickson.  They  • 
led  him  to  search  for  and  to  find  other 
documents  which  support  the  story. 

His  training  as  a  newspaperman  has 
aided  him  in  digging  out  this  original 
source  material  and  he  has  done  it  with 
long  and  careful  research. — H.  S.  S. 

*  *  * 

Ray  W.  SHERMAN,  well  known 
for  his  works  in  the  field  of  class 
and  business  papers,  has  just  brought 
out  a  success  book  that  is  calculated 
to  give  heart  to  all  who  want  to  get 
ahead  in  this  competitive  world.  For 
many  years,  as  ^itor  of  successful 
business  magazines,  Mr.  Sherman 
studied  the  methods  of  prospering  men 
and  industrial  institutions.  He  says 
that  he  learned  years  ago  that  success- 
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ful  men  were  rarely  able  to  explain 
their  success,  at  least  in  comprehensive 
terms.  So  the  editor  began  to  interpret 
their  stories  and  formed  his  present 

get-ahead  philosophy.  His  vigorous 
book,  alive  with  incident,  is  a  good 
thing  for  anyone,  young  or  old,  to  read. 
It  carries  both  information  and  inspira¬ 
tion.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston. — M.  E.  P. 

a  a  * 

Milton  S.  MAYER,  Chicago 

American  reporter,  is  the  author 
of  a  feature  article  in  the  current  is¬ 
sue  of  Real  America  magazine,  entitled 
“Unmasking  the  Silver  Shirts.”  The 
article  deals  with  recent  activities  of 
William  Dudley  Pelley,  editor  of 
Liberation,  and  the  crusade  of  the  “Sil¬ 
ver  Shirts”  against  the  Jews. 

a  a  a 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  American 
propaganda  in  Russia  is  given  in 
the  if  ay  American  Mercury  by  Anna 
Louise  Strong,  who,  in  1930,  established 
the  first  English  language  newspaper  in 
that  country.  Miss  Strong  was  in  the 
United  States  recently. 

-Among  the  other  members  of  the 
newspaper  craft  who  have  articles  in 
the  same  issue  are  S.  Miles  Bouton, 
W.  J.  Henderson  and  George  E.  Sokol- 
sky.  Mr.  Bouton,  who  has  been  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Germany  for  American 
newspapers  for  many  years,  writes 
“Germany  Sinks  Into  Slavery.”  Mr. 
Henderson,  music  critic  of  the  New 
i’ork  Sun  for  more  than  30  years,  de¬ 
scribes  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
opera  in  the  United  States.  His  article 
is  “American  O^ra  Keeps  Struggling.” 

Many  years  in  the  Far  East  have 
made  George  E.  Sokolsky  an  authority 


on  problems  of  that  section.  He  has 
been  a  writer  for  the  New  York  Times 
on  Chinese  and  Japanese  subjects.  His 
article  bears  the  title,  “The  Russo- 
Japanese  War  Myth.” — R.  W.  J. 

DAILY  WINS  UBEL  SUITS 

Five  ToUling  $1,100,000  Against 
N.  Y.  Mirror  Discontinued 

Four  libel  actions,  each  for  $250,0(W, 
against  the  Nezo  York  Mirror  were  dis¬ 
continued  this  week  in  Manhattan  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  termination  of  the  suits 
were  not  made  public. 

The  complaint  charged  that  on  Feb. 
14,  1934,  the  Mirror  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  allegedly  libelous  paragraph: 

“The  four  brothers  were  convicted  of 
bootlegging  among  the  elite  in  New 
Jersey  in  1923,  and  for  defrauding  the 
government  of  taxes.” 

These  statements  were  declared  to  be 
false  and  untrue  by  the  four  petition¬ 
ers:  Montaigu  La  Montagne,  Rene  M. 
La  Montagne,  William  A.  La  Montagne 
and  Morgan  E.  La  Montagne.  Attor¬ 
ney  Herbert  W.  Hall  represented  the 
four  plaintiffs. 

A  stipulation  was  filed  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  Supreme  Court  this  week  discon¬ 
tinuing  a  $100,000  libel  action  brought 
by  Sadie  Chase  against  the  New  York 
Mirror,  Inc. 

The  complaint  charged  that  a  libelous 
news  article  had  been  published  in  the 
Mirror  on  August  11,  1931,  linking  the 
I  plaintiff  with  a  romance  in  Harlem, 

,  where  she  resided.  The  facts  were 
false,  according  to  the  complainant. 

John  C.  Thomas  acted  as  coimsel  for 
i  the  plaintiff.  The  Mirror  was  repre- 
i  sented  by  Edward  .A.  Robertson. 

i  $10,000  UBEL  SUIT 

Charging  that  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
t  Daily  Pantograph  had  printed  an  er- 
;  roneous  story  saying  that  he  had  been 
’  arrested  and  convicted  of  a  crime,  Glen 
:  Buckles  of  Peoria  has  filed  suit  for 
r  $10,000  libel  damages  against  the  daily. 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 


STEREOTVPERS  and  TROUBLE 

The  troubles  in  the  averase  stereotype  room  are  many 
and  varied. 

In  our  work  of  constantly  making  Burgess  Chrome  Mato  even 
better  we  have  encountered  every  known  kind  of  trouble 
that  a  stereotype  room  can  develop — ^and  there  are  plenty 
of  them. 

In  our  patient  laboratory  work  we  have  had  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  overcoming  such  troubles. 

So  we  know  a  lot  of  the  answers  to  things  that  nmy  be  causing 
you  trouble.  We  train  our  Men  in  The  Field  to  recognize 
such  troubles  and  to  know  how  to  correct  them. 

Whether  you  use  Burgess  Chrome  Mato  or  not,  a  visit  from 
one  of  these  men  might  be  well  worth  your  while.  His 
j  ob  is  not  to  sell  Burgess  Chrome  Mato.  They  sell  themselves. 

He  is  there  to  help  you  in  any  way  he  can.  So  write  and 
ask  him  to  call  today.  He  may  help  you  to  lower  costs  and 
a  better  printed  paper.  And  there’s  not  one  cent's  worth 
of  obligation.  It's  all  in  the  game. 

DIIDnCCC  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Frccporl,  Illinois  Am 

CHROME  MATS  ® 

A  LABORATORY  PRODUCT  ™ 


Pacific  Coast  Representative,  RALPH  LEBER, 
426  Poison  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington 

-  BURGESS  CHROME  MATS  = 
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RADIO  STILL  GAINING 
BUT  LAGS  SUGHTLY 


March  Total  for  Networks  Is  Third 
More  Than  Year  Ago,  and  7% 
Behind  All-Time  Peak  of 
March,  1 932 


Broadcast  advertising  on  the  big  net¬ 
works  in  March  amounted  to  $3,998,- 
304,  nearly  a  third  more  than  in  March 
of  1933,  and  only  seven  per  cent  less 
than  in  March  of  1932,  when  an  all-time 
peak  was  set  at  $4,400,833. 

In  comparison  with  the  averages  for 
the  last  four  years,  March  totals  made 
a  less  favorable  showing  than  did  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  January.  In  these  compari¬ 
sons,  which  eliminate  seasonal  influ¬ 
ences,  the  percentages  were :  March 
125.4;  February  130.6;  January,  132.8. 

These  figures  are  compiled  from 
broadcast  advertising  expenditures  re¬ 
ported  by  National  Advertising  Rec¬ 
ords.  As  usual,  they  make  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  talent  costs,  but  only  for  pur¬ 
chases  of  network  time. 

Other  details  are  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table: 

Network  Broadcasting 

Pet.  rf 
A»- 

1934  1933  Pet.  of  era(» 

DolUn  DolUn  1933  1930-33 

Total  Mateh  3.998404  3,013465  132.7  125.4 

ToUl  Feb...  3.585,120  2,627.761  136.4  130.6 

Total  Jan...  3,793J)75  2411450  134.9  132.8 

Qilumbia  Broadcasting  System  con¬ 
tinued  to  report  larger  percentage  of 
gains,  although  smaller  volume,  than 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  Col¬ 
umbia  in  March  was  6.2  per  cent  ahead 
of  March,  1932,  while  National  was 
13.7  per  cent  below  1932.  Columbia 
was  50.1  per  cent  ahead  of  1933,  and 
National  was  23.8  per  cent  ahead  of 
1933.  Details  are  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table.  (Note  that  the  last  column 
is  not  comparable  with  the  last  column 
in  the  table  above,  four-year  figures 
not  being  available  for  the  individual 
companies.) 

1934  1933  Pel.  of  Pet.  af 

DolUn  DolUrt  1933  1932 

NBC  March  2.473.400  I.99T.463  123.8  86.3 

NBC  Feb...  2,197497  1,742,784  126.1  85.4 

NBC  Jan...  2487.127  1.869485  127.7  90.6 


CBS  March  1424.904  1,016.102  150.1  106.2 

CBS  Feb...  14*7423  884,977  156.8  105.2 

CBS  Jan....  1.405,948  941,465  149.3  104.2 

Of  the  $3,998,304  March  total,  more 

than  half  was  accounted  for  by  two 
classifications— drugs  and  toilet  goods. 
$1,222,197;  and  foods  and  food  bever¬ 
ages,  $1,060,522. 


ASKS  COURT  DECISION 

The  Adirondack  Arrow,  published  at 
Old  Forge,  N.  Y.,  has  appealed  to  the 
appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  set  aside  the 
designation  of  the  Evening  Times,  Lit¬ 
tle  Falls,  N.  Y.,  as  the  official  Demo¬ 
cratic  paper  of  the  county.  Argument 
on  the  appeal  will  be  heard  on  May  8. 
TTie  designation  was  made  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  present  board  of  supervisors,  while 
last  year’s  board  of  supervisors  named 
the  Arrow  as  the  official  publication. 
Following  the  naming  of  the  Times 
as  the  official  publication,  the  Arrow 
instituted  proce^ings  to  set  aside  the 
designation.  The  Arrow  and  Times 
both  published  the  delinquent  tax  roll 
recently  but  the  Arrow  as  yet  has  not 
submitted  a  bill  to  the  county  auditor. 
It  also  continued  to  carry  a  heading 
at  the  top  of  its  columns  that  it  is  the 
official  county  paper. 


A.  R.  RUIZ  RETURNS 

.\.  Ramon  Ruiz,  Latin-American  au¬ 
thor  and  journalist,  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Information  Service  of  New 
York,  returned  recently  after  having 
made  an  air  tour  through  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Colombia,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Trinidad,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  object  of  his 
trip  was  one  of  observation  and  to  make 
a  study  of  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
countries  visited.  The  Consolidated  In¬ 
formation  Service  furnishes  editorials, 
news  and  features  to  the  Spanish  press. 


ROY  ROBERTS  DELIVERS 
MELLETT  LECTURE 

(^Continued  from  page  12) 


of  news.  If  that  sorry  time  ever  should 
come  when  the  American  newspaper, 
generally  speaking,  does  not  serve  its 
true  function,  does  not  afford  the  chan¬ 
nel  for  the  free,  unbiased  and  untainted 
flow  of  news,  then  the  people  will  blot 
out  freedom  of  the  press  as  a  useless 
fetish. 

“Newspapers,  generally,  have  undergone  a 
significant  transformation  in  the  last  two  de¬ 
cades.  With  tremendous  mass  circulations, 
newspapers  as  a  whole — once  violently  parti¬ 
san  and  organs  of  personal  or  party  opin¬ 
ion — have  become  more  and  more  mediums 
of  entertainment  as  well  as  of  information. 
The  emphasis  has  been  on  excellence  of 
news  coverage,  vividness  in  illustration 
coupled  with  entertainment  features  such  as 
comics,  daily  short  stories,  advice  to  the 
love-lorn,  pointers  on  health — too  often  at 
the  expense  of  vigor  of  editorial  expression. 
Even  in  this  evolution  there  has  been  some 
distinct  gain.  The  accepted  basic  rule,  the 
only  workable  one  I  know  on  which  to  build 
a  paper,  that  the  news  columns  belong  to 
our  readers,  emphatically  so,  and  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  to  ourselves,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  accepted  as  the  recognized  formula. 
There  are  notorious  exceptions,  of  course, 
where  the  selfish  interest  of  ownership  dic¬ 
tates  absolute  perversion  of  the  news  columns. 
But  it  doesn’t  take  the  public  long  to  recog¬ 
nize  such  practices.  In  the  end  such  a  press 
defeats  itself  and  its  own  selfish  purpose.  So 
rapid  has  been  this  trend  toward  a  news¬ 
paper  built  on  more  purveying  of  news  plus 
major  emphasis  on  entertainment,  at  the  ex- 
ixtnse  of  vitality  of  editorial  expression,  there 
are  some  who  believe  that  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  our  metropolitan  press,  with  all  in¬ 
clusive  circulation;  that  the  field  of  vigorous 
opinion  and  crusading  will  be  taken  by  small 
organs  of  opinion  and  review,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  I  do  not  believe  American  newspaper- 
dom  will  ever  fall  to  this  low  estate.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  can  be  found  the  happy  medium 
that  will  preserve  the  distinct  gain  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  news  columns,  without  sacrifice 
of  character  or  vigor  of  the  editorial  page. 

“Right  today  a  new  and  important  prob¬ 
lem  has  arisen  striking  at  the  very  vitals  of 
the  question  of  freedom  of  news.  Under 
the  newspaper  code  we  have  seen  the  rise  of 
the  socalled  guild  movement  among  newspa¬ 
per  writers.  I  have  my  own  opinion  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  this  movement  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  aims  sought,  worthy  in  themselves, 
the  economic  betterment  of  the  writing  class, 
too  often  neglected.  I  recognize  there  is  too 
much  justification  for  the  feeling  in  many 
city  rooms  that  the  reporters  and  desk  men 
have  been  the  ‘forgotten  men’  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  No  one  can  or  does  chal¬ 
lenge  the  legal  right  of  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  to  form  a  guild  group.  I  feel  the  Star 
is  in  a  position  to  go  into  this  question 
frankly  because  we  have  sought  to  deal 
with  our  editorial  men  fairly.  During  all 
the  depression,  we  did  not  lower  a  penny 
the  wages  of  our  reporters  or  desk  men  or 
other  editorial  workers.  Nor  did  we  lay  off 
Or  discharge  except  for  the  customary  dls- 
ciplinarj-  cause.  We  felt  a  social  obligation  to 
see  our  men  through  if  it  were  humanly 
possible  to  do  so.  True,  we  had  to  cut  and 
slash  expenses,  sometimes  ruthlessly,  as  did 
everyone  else,  to  weather  the  depression  storm. 
But  we  did  it  everywhere  else  first.  We  dug 
into  profits  until  it  hurt,  instead  of  into  our 
men.  I  believe  the  policy  has  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  dividends  in  efficiency  and  loy¬ 
alty. 

“But  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  guilds  as 
such,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  movement, 
as  originally  envisioned,  struck  seriously  at 
freedom  of  the  news.  Now  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  movement  inside  the  inexperienced 
guild  organizations  to  affiliate  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor.  I  don’t  believe 
they  have  thought  the  thing  through.  As  to 
the  mechanical  trades  of  the  printshop,  that 
is  one  thing.  The  Star,  like  most  newspapers, 
has  been  unionized  for  many  years.  At  for 
brain  workers,  the  professional  workers,  the 
man  out  on  the  firing  line  gathering  the  facts, 
the  man  on  the  desk  writing  the  headline, 
there  is  a  distinct  and  vital  difference.  In 
my  judgment,  unionism  among  editorial  work¬ 
ers  is  indefensible  and  would  be  destructive 
of  free  and  unbiased  presentation  of  news. 
The  reporter  or  the  editor  could  not  be 
loyal  both  to  his  newspaper  and  its  reader 
public,  and  to  his  union.  Which  would  come 
first?  He  owes  his  first  duty,  of  course, 
to  his  own  integrity  and  no  decent  news¬ 
paper  asks  of  him  anything  that  encroaches 
upon  personal  honor.  He  owes  his  second 
loyalty  to  his  newspaper  and  its  readers. 
There  is  no  place  for  a  class  movement  in 
an  editorial  room.  There  can  be  no  divided 
loyalty.  Unionization  of  the  news  room 
would  plunge  newspapers  back  decades  to 
the  day  when  each  individual  paper  was  an 
organ. 


“On  the  other  hand,  the  publisher,  the 
newspaper  owner,  has  an  obligation  equal, 
or  greater,  than  that  of  his  paid  employee, 
his  reporter,  copy  man  or  editor.  He  owes 
not  just  an  obligation  but  a  duty  to  his  pub¬ 
lic  and  to  his  readers  to  see  that  there  is 
freedom  of  news.  I  believe  most  newspa¬ 
per  owners  and  publishers  respect  this  obli¬ 
gation.  .\s  they  see  freedom  of  the  press 
increasingly  challenged  they  are  giving  more 
serious  thought  to  the  responsibilities  of 
newspaper  ownership. 

“Maybe  I  am  an  irrepressible  optimist,  an 
incurable  idealist,  but  I  believe  the  day  will 
come  when  a  newspaper  publisher,  particu¬ 
larly  a  publisher  of  papers  of  the  larger  mass 
circulations,  will  not  consider  being  a  candi¬ 
date  for  political  office,  nor  will  he  accept 
any  position  of  political  preferment,  because 
in  so  doing  he  might  thereby  make  it  diffl- 
cut  for  his  newspaper  to  fulfill  that  first  func¬ 
tion  of  freedom  of  news.  I  believe  the  time 
is  coming  when  a  public  will  demand  that 
newspapers  be  owned  by  newspaper  people 
in  the  newspaper  business  and  that  bank 
money  and  public  utility  money,  or  any 
money  that  might  insidiously  involve  the 
freedom  of  the  news,  should  not  be  in  a 
newspaper  property.  It  does  not  belong 
there.  These  thoughts  are  not  original  with 
me.  Others  are  agitating  just  that  thing,  even 
conservative  publishers.  The  public  will  sus¬ 
tain  freedom  of  the  press  as  the  bulwark 
of  .American  democracy,  but  it  will  in  turn 
be  more  insistent  that  the  press  fulfill  its 
obligation  of  freedom  of  the  news. 

“These  times  we  are  passing  through  carry 
still  further  obligations  that  the  news  may 
be  free;  an  obligation  for  better  prepared 
editorial  workers,  trained  in  economy,  history, 
the  political  sciences,  that  they  may  more 
intelligently  interpret  and  more  accurately 
portray  the  passing  show.  The  scenes  shift 
so  quickly.  We  have  seen  a  field  of  so- 
called  ‘inside’  or  ‘behind  the  news’  writing 
develop  because  of  a  public’s  unsatisfied  hun¬ 
ger  for  information  as  to  what  is  going  on. 
We  have  seen  freedom  of  news  jeopardized 
because  of  the  sheer  volume  of  publicity 
pouring  out  from  governmental  press  agentry 
bureaus,  or  from  privately  employed,  skilled 
publicity  men  seeking  to  mould  opinion  or 
sway  government  for  some  greedy,  selfish 
end,  impossible  to  check  or  interpret  fairly 
because  of  sheer  volume  or  pressure  of  time. 
Too  often  we  see  the  publicity  man’s  state¬ 
ment,  perhaps  with  an  important  name  above 
it  carried  as  news  instead  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent’s  own  opinion  of  what 
it  is  all  about,  when  the  correspondent  is  in 
a  better  position  to  know  the  truth.  Why? 
Because  by  tradition  the  correspondent  is  sup- 
Iiosed  to  write  only  ‘news’,  not  express  opin¬ 
ion.  The  desire  to  be  fair  sometimes  de¬ 
feats  the  very  end  itself. 

“Times  such  as  these  call  for  less  rigidity 
of  fixed  opinion;  for  more  tolerance  of  opin¬ 
ions  of  others,  for  examination  of  facts  be¬ 
fore  condemnation,  for  discarding  of  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  and  prejudices  on  the  part 
of  the  press  as  never  before.  They  call  for 
the  courage  to  speak  out  on  failures  or 
real  dangers  even  though  it  may  be  decidedly 
unpopular  to  do  so.  Often  mass  opinion  is 
more  intolerant  of  criticism  than  government 
itself.  The  very  basis  of  free  news  is  the 
telling  of  both  sides  and  too  often  that  is 
not  popular,  not  so  much  with  Washington, 
but  with  the  readers  themselves.  By  and 
large,  I  believe  the  newspapers  are  meeting 
these  greater  responsibilities  well.  But  to¬ 
day,  and  the  problems  of  today,  certainly 
call  for  the  devotion  to  the  real  and  living 
principles  of  a  free  press  for  which  Don 
Mcllett  gave  bis  all  on  his  smaller  battle¬ 
ground  these  years  ago.  So  it  is  well  and 
fitting  tliat  we  pause  to  honor  him.’’ 


HEADS  TEXAS  GROUP 

R.  J.  Edwards,  editor  of  the  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chronicle,  was  elected 
president  of  the  North  and  East  Texas 
Press  Association  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Commerce,  Tex.,  April  28. 
Other  officers  named  were:  John  Hart, 
co-publisher.  Commerce  Journal,  vice- 
president;  Fred  Massengill,  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Terrell  Tribune,  re-elected,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  Charles  H.  Devall, 
publisher,  Mount  Vemon  Optic-Herald. 

COLLEGE  TO  HONOR  EDITOR 

According  to  an  announcement  made 
recently  by  Dr.  John  Paul,  president 
of  Fletcher  College,  University  Park, 
la.,  Arthur  K.  Remmel,  editor  of  the 
Fort  IVayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  v/iW 
receive  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  June  6. 

WIRE  CONTROL  SERIES 

Arthur  Sears  Henning,  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Washington  news 
bureau,  is  writing  a  series  dealing  with 
the  administration’s  efforts  to  control 
telegraph,  telephone  and  radio  com- 
municatiems. 


NEW  DAILY  IN  BILOXI 

Ben  Hardy  Launche*  Daily  Biloxiu 
In  Evening  Field 

The  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Biloxiat 
began  publication  as  an  afternoon  daily 
May  1  under  the  supervision  of  E« 
Hardy,  publisher,  formerly  of  Bamej. 
ville,  Ga.,  one  of  a  Georgia  family  that 
has  seven  members  engaged  in  news- 
paper  work. 

The  Biloxian  succeeded  the  BUcti 
News,  which  was  established  as  a 
weekly  nine  years  previously  and  sos- 
pended  publication  several  months  priot 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Biloxian. 

The  new  daily  is  being  issued  in  tab¬ 
loid  size  and  is  printed  on  a  Miehle  two- 
revolution  flat-bed  press.  Two  lino¬ 
types  are  in  use,  one  recently  purch^ 
from  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Regii. 
ter  and  reconditioned.  The  printii^ 
department  was  removed  to  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  building,  where  it  will  be  operattd 
as  the  Biloxi  Printing  Company,  und« 
Mr.  Hardy’s  ownership. 

The  personnel  of  the  Biloxian  in¬ 
cludes  Mr.  Barnes  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  Norman  L.  Moran,  reporte, 
and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Keenan,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  both  of  Biloxi;  S.  F.  J.  Trabne, 
formerly  of  New  Orheans,  advertishg 
manager. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  father,  B.  H.  Hard), 
has  published  the  Barnesville  (Ga.) 
News-Gazette  for  40  years,  and  is  finan¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  new  paper.  Two 
brothers  of  the  elder  Mr.  Hardy  pub¬ 
lish  Georgia  weeklies,  A.  S.  Hard]i, 
operating  the  Gainesville  News,  and 
J.  B.  Hardy,  operating  the  Thomastm 
Times.  Mr.  Hardy  of  the  Gainesvilfe 
News  is  assisted  by  his  three  sons, 
Albert,  Milton  and  Charles. 

Ben  Hardy’s  experience  includes  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  student  newspaper  and 
conric  magazine  at  the  University  oi 
Georgia,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  an  A.B.  in  1928;  one  year  as  re 
"porter  on  the  Atlanta  Journal,  and 
two  years  as  manager  of  his  father'i 
paper  in  Barnesville.  He  is  27. 

Frost.  Landis  &  Kohn,  Atlanta,  an 
national  advertising  representatives  for 
the  Daily  Biloxian. 


TO  HONOR  GEORGE  ADE 

George  Ade,  author  and  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman,  will  be  the  hon¬ 
ored  guest  at  a  banquet  to  be  given  by 
the  Chicago  alumni  chapter  of  Signu 
Chi  fraternity  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  May  25.  The  Indiana  humor¬ 
ist  will  be  honored  by  his  fraternity 
brothers  as  a  “Significant  Sig.”  John 
T.  McCutcheon,  Chicago  Tribune  car¬ 
toonist,  former  schoolmate  and  news¬ 
paper  colleague  of  Mr.  Ade,  will  also 
attend  the  banquet.  The  two  mo 
worked  together  on  the  old  Chicagi 
Record-Herald. 


CHKAMM 

The  hotel  with  the  j 
spirit  of  today  and  f 
tne  conveniences  f 
of  tomorrow.  • 

Close  to  all  Chicago’s 
activities  ...  a 
modem  hotel  equips 
ped  -with  every  com' 
fort  to  make  your 
stay  a  pleasant  one. 
ROY  STEFFEN,  Mgr. 
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«tT alter  S.  CARSON,  83,  one  of 
VV  the  original  employes  of  the  Bos- 
10  (Mass.)  Globe  when  it  was  started 
and  later  employed  on  newspapers  in 
\’{W  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  died  at 
Franklin  County  Hospital,  Green- 
jeld  Mass,  last  week.  He  formerly 
(jmducted  the  Franklin  County  Times 
and  was  Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  Franklin  County  for  35  years.  A 
son  survives  him. 

Arthur  I.  Brown,  89,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Belfast  (Me.)  Jour- 
'fol,  died  May  3,  at  the  home  of  his  son 
in  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.  Mr.  Brown 
had  served  as  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  secretary  of  state,  and,  at  one 
time  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  committee. 

Re.\  E.  Benedict,  46,  Associated 
Press  telegrapher  at  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  for  20  years  prior  to  his  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  New  York  A.P.  office  last 
October,  died  in  New  York  May  5 
following  a  brief  illness. 

Joseph  W.  Harpan,  for  the  past  44 
jears  a  member  of  the  mechanical  force 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  died  at  the  Baker 
Memorial  Hospital  last  week  following 
an  operation. 

John  Charles  Eisenhart,  50,  credit 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  for  many  years  auditor  of  the 
old  San  Francisco  Bulletin  dropped 
dead  on  the  street.  May  4.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife. 

Harry  E.  Whitaker,  76,  publisher, 
Lynwood  (Cal.)  Tribune,  died  at  his 
home  April  29  from  a  heart  attack.  He 
had  been  in  the  newspaper  business  62 
years,  and  before  going  to  Lynwood 
was  publisher  of  the  Monrovia  (Cal.) 
Messenger.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow. 

J.  S.  Kenan,  for  many  years  States¬ 
boro,  Ga.,  correspondent  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga.)  Morning  News,  died  May  6 
as  the  "result  of  a  fall. 

Leonard  J.  Merchant,  89,  retired 
Michigan  newspaper  publisher,  and  civil 
war  veteran,  died  May  4  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eunice  M.  Lewis, 
Oak  Park,  Ill.  Mr.  Merchant  retired 
20  years  ago  as  publisher  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald,  now  the  St. 
^Joseph  Herald-Press.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  Pal¬ 
ladium.  He  is  survived  by  three  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  son,  Harry  Merchant,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Herald-Press. 

I  Mrs.  Anna  Keyes,  62,  wife  of  Burr 
"Keyes,  publisher  of  the  Carroll  County 
I  (Ind.)  Press,  died  May  4  at  her  home 
in  Flora,  Ind.  The  husband,  two  sons, 
and  a  brother  survive. 

Carlton  E.  Sholl,  50,  for  many 
I  years  a  newspaper  correspondent  at 
Burlington  and  correspondent  at  Camp 
Dix  for  newspapers  during  the  World 
War,  died  May  2  at  his  home  in  CoF 
lingswood,  N.  J.  He  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  kidney  ailment  three  months 
He  was  former  New  Jersey  editor  of 
the  old  Philadelphia  North  American 
and  at  one  time  a  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Atlantic  City.  For  the  past  15 
years,  Sholl  headed  the  New  Jersey 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  publicity 
bureau. 

D.  Bunnell,  75,  one  of  the 
oldest  active  newspaper  workers  in 
Massachusetts,  former  theatre  manager 
^d  an  enthusiastic  sports  fan,  died 
April  29  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  after  sev¬ 
eral  months'  illness.  He  started  as  a 
wwspaperboy  for  the  Westfield  News- 
and  also  worked  as  a  copy  boy. 
was  employed  by  the  West- 
field  Western  Hampden.  He  joined  the 
Holyoke  Transcript  in  1879  and  re- 
J*{ained_  there  until  failing  health  forced 
his  retirement  two  months  ago. 

Henry  A.  Farrington,  69.  Wey¬ 
mouth  correspondent  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  died  May  3  in 
confined  to  a 
Rmeelchair  for  18  years,  but  as  a  result 
ot  his  friendships  and  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  he  covered  the  town  with  the 


ability  of  a  man  more  physically 
capable. 

James  W.  Gibbes,  69,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  and  clerk  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  House  of  Representatives,  died  May 
7  at  his  home  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness.  He  first  joined 
the  Columbia  Record  and  subsequently 
the  Columbia  State  and  other  news¬ 
papers  and  then  became  head  of  the 
Columbia  bureau  of  the  Charleston  (S. 
C.)  World. 


LOCAL  GROUP  ORGANIZED 


GEORGE  H.  HAZEN 

(Jeorge  H.  Hazen,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  trustee  of  the  Century  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
older  publishers  in  the  United  States, 
died  May  2  in  the  United  Hospital,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  of  the  effects  of  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  which  occurred  ten  days 
ago.  He  was  76  years  old.  Surviving 
are  a  widow,  Mrs.  Ella  Gardner  Hazen ; 
a  son,  Gardner  Hazen  of  Pelham,  and 
two  daughters,  Miss  Anne  W.  Hazen 
of  Carmel,  (lalif.,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Soest  of  Middletown,  Conn. 


HENRY  W.  BERGMAN 

Henry  W.  Bergman,  58,  for  the  past 
23  years  composing  room  foreman  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
died  in  his  sleep  May  4,  following  a 
two-week  illness.  Mr.  Bergman  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  several  years  and 
suffered  an  attack  of  arthritis  10  days 
before  his  death.  Before  joining  the 
Jersey  Journal  he  had  worked  in  the 
Hoboken  Jersey  Oiuert/er  composing 
room.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  his 
mother,  a  sister  and  two  nieces. 


ROBERT  M.  GAIRDNER 

Robert  MacNeilage  Gairdner,  54, 
member  of  the  Toronto  Globe  compos¬ 
ing  room  staff,  died  at  his  home  in 
Toronto  on  May  3  after  a  lengthy  ill¬ 
ness  due  to  a  heart  condition.  He  Jjad 
been  with  the  Globe  for  24  years.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Mr.  Gairdner  had  served  with 
the  old  Toremto  News,  the  Toronto 
Mail  and  Empire  and  the  Ottavoa 
Journal. 


Chicago  Community  Papers  Combine 
Forces  Under  Recovery  Act 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  May  1 — For  the  purpose  of 
administering  fair  trade  practices  under 
the  NR  A,  community  newspapers  of 
metropolitan  Chicago  have  formed  a 
permanent  organization  known  as  the 
Community  Newspaper  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago,  it  was  announced 
here  today.  Membership  is  open  to  all 
community  newspapers  of  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  operating  in  this  area. 

William  McDonnell,  publisher  of 
Southtown  Economist,  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  association,  which  will 
probably  include  100  neighborhood 
weeklies.  Leo  A.  Lerner,  managing 
editor  of  Lincoln  Belmont  Booster,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer;  Christ  Brix, 
Northzvest  Town  Journal,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  William  Johnson,  Albany 
Park  Times,  assistant  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  following  publishers  were 
chosen  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  : 

Leonard  L.  Serdiuk,  West  Side  News, 
chairman ;  Thomas  F.  Myers,  Myers 
Publishing  Company;  Michael  Dwyer, 
Auburn  Parker',  Walter  Buescher,  Gar- 
fieldian;  and  Floyd  Haas,  Calumet 
Index. 

The  publishers  recommended  that 
President  McDonnell  be  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Illinois  joint  regional  code 
authority  for  the  Graphic  -Arts  Indus¬ 
tries,  of  which  Floyd  M.  Simmons, 
Sprinfield,  is  regional  administrative 
manager.  The  association  will  make 
every  effort  to  administer  among  its 
members  the  code  of  fair  competition 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  Industries  under 
the  NR.A,  it  was  stated.  Advertising 
rates  that  are  fair,  circulation  that  is 
honest  and  editorial  content  of  the 
highest  standard  are  among  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  new  association. 


JAMES  B.  DURANT 

James  B.  Durant,  51,  a  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  printer  for  the  past  six  years  and 
a  member  of  Tulsa  Typographical  Union 
No.  403,  died  May  2  of  pneumonia.  He 
had  worked  in  job  shops  and  on  news¬ 
papers  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
union  for  30  years  and  was  employed  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire. 
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New  York  Rapraaaatatira: 

WUiaBR  L.  Straoaa  A  Soa 
MO  Madiaee  AveBaa  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


WILSON  TACKABERRY 

Wilson  Melville  Tackaberry,  48, 
sports  writer  for  the  Toremto  Mail  and 
Empire,  died  May  5.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal,  then  joining  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star.  He  went  to  the 
Mail  three  years  ago. 
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KILLED  BY  BANDIT 

Clifford  H.  Clark,  42,  circulation  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press  at  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  was  shot  and 
killed  by  masked  bandits,  April  25  in  a 
determined  and  successful  effort  to  save 
^200  in  newspaper  collections.  The 
murder  occurred  in  the  Endicott  office. 
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NEW  BULLETIN  SERVICE 

Inventions  Digest,  a  new  bulletin  ser¬ 
vice  for  manufacturers,  keeping  them 
advised  monthly  on  the  progress  and 
availability  of  new  inventions,  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Chicago  this  week.  The 
publication  collects  descriptions  of  the 
most  recent  inventions  from  patent  at¬ 
torneys.  Manufacturers  are  required 
to  subscribe  only  to  the  Patent  Office 
Manual  classifications  in  which  they  are 
interested.  Elsworth  Keith  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Inventions  Digest.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made  to  open 
branch  offices  in  New  York  City,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Detroit,  Cleveland.  Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City.  St.  Louis, 
and  Milwaukee. 

PUBLISHER  HONORED 

A  monument  designating  the  Alfred 
Harrell  Highway,  named  in  honor  of 
Alfred  Harrell,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Californian,  was 
dedicated  at  Bakersfield  on  April  22 
with  a  county-wide  celebration. 
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1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  ar  to 
fill  important  poets  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Aaao- 
dation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

AddrcM :  Clarence  E.  Eyater, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  IlUnoit. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  12,  1934 


THIS  EDITORIAL  WON  PULITZER  PRIZE 


Edwin  P.  Chase,  eduor  and  publisher  of  the  Atlantic  (la.)  News-Telegraph, 
is  the  author  of  the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  N ews-T elearaph 
Dec.  2,  1933: 


WHERE  IS  OUR  MONEY? 

It  is  announced  that  at  10  o'clock  tonight, 
Iowa  time,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  well 
known  publisher,  will  broadcast  an  address 
on  the  subject  which  appears  at  the  caption 
of  this  article. 

The  subject  is  a  broad  one  and  permits  of 
many  ramifications.  Likewise  the  query  is  a 
live  one  and  has  been  for  several  years 
with  many  people  who  formerly  were  in 
comparative  affluence  and  have  found  them¬ 
selves  suddenly  in  a  position  where  money 
is  a  scarce  article.  The  whereabouts  of  the 
money  of  the  individual  is  perhaps  beside 
the  point  in  this  comment,  if  we  stick  to 
the  text,  as  doubtless  Mr.  Hearst’s  broadcast 
will  deal  with  the  whereabouts  of  the  funds 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  rather  than  the 
ffnancial  plight  of  the  individual  citizen; 
but  the  subject  intrigues  one  and  suggests  a 
line  of  thought  relative  to  the  part  the 
individual  has  played  in  rendering  himself 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  period  of  economic  stress. 

Where  is  our  money?  Here  in  Iowa,  if 
competent  statistics  are  to  be  believed,  dur¬ 
ing  the  ultra-prosperous  years  of  the  world 
war  period  when  money  flowed  like  water 
into  the  coffers  of  the  farmer  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  everyone  else,  some  200  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  good  Iowa  money  went  for 
stocks,  shares  in  half-mythical  concerns 
which  were  worth  exactly  their  value  as  a 
piece  of  printed  paper.  During  that  period 
and  shortly  thereafter  a  good  many  hundreds 
of  millions  from  the  middle-west  went  into 
the  first  and  second  mortgage  bonds  of  apart- 
nient  hotels  and  the  like,  security  issued  on 
appraisals  inflated  to  the  nth  degree.  The 
most  of  these  bonds  are  now  worth  just  what 
the  stocks  we  referred  to  are  worth — the 
value  of  the  paper  and  the  printing  con¬ 
tained  therein.  There  is  no  way  of  estimat¬ 
ing  how  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  money 
the  country  over  went  up  in  smoke  and  van¬ 
ished  in  thin  air  when  it  suddenly  dawned 
on  us  that  even  the  most  productive  land 
in  a  section  like  ours  is  not  worth  $300  or 
$•*00  an  acre.  It  took  only  the  simplest 
n'.atheroatics  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  for 
even  at  the  prices  brought  by  farm  products 
at  their  peak,  the  return  on  the  land  in  this 
section  would  not  pay  interest  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $300  or  $400  an  acre.  It  can  easily 
be  recalled  that  during  that  hectic  period  it 
w  as  considered  a  mark  of  provincialism  not 
to  buy  a  new  automobile  every  year.  lot 
oi  fur  coats  and  a  lot  of  diamonds  and  a 
lot  of  expensive  clothes  for  both  men  and 
women  were  indulged  in  by  all  classes.  The 
wage  earner  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
by  buying  on  the  insUllment  plan  he  could 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses  and  he  not  only 
s:>ent  every  cent  he  could  get  his  hands  on 
in  many  instances,  but  he  pledged  the  major 
portion  of  his  wages  or  salary  months  ahead 
to  pay  for  automobiles  and  other  articles 
which  were  worn  out  by  the  time  he  had 
completed  the  payments. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances,  cases  in 
point.  One  might  go  on  indefinitely  telling 
of  the  wild  orgy  of  spending  and  of  contract¬ 
ing  obligations  without  thought  of  the  pay 
day  and  with  little  or  no  thought  of  the 
economic  soundness  of  such  spending.  Then 
came  deflation.  We  got  down  to  cases.  We 
danced  and  are  still  paying  the  fiddler.  Like 
children  we  have  sought  someone  to  blame 
for  our  plight  and  also  like  children  we  now 
seek  some  magic  way  to  cure  our  ills  and 
expect  the  government  to  provide  the  cure. 
The  man  who  contracted  debts  does  not 
want  to  pay  them  just  now,  because  in 
some  instances,  he  can  not  pay  them.  In 
every  way  we  have  met  the  crisis  which 
was  thrust  upon  us  as  though  we  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  producing  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  had  all  to  do  with  producing  it. 
In  the  pioportion  that  the  individual  citizen 
went  haywire  with  extravagance  and  reck¬ 
less  spend-ng  governmental  units  went  on  the 
same  kind  of  an  orgy  and  whooped  our 
taxes  100  per  cent  in  ten  years.  Bond  is¬ 
sues  were  pyramided  by  communities  with 
the  same  disregard  of  the  coining  of  the 
pay  day  which  characterized  the  individual. 
\\  e  built  great  cathedrals  of  education,  with 
motion  picures  and  swimming  pools  and  all 
sorts  of  gewgaws  and  frills.  We  erected  pub- 
lie  buildings  in  many  cases  entirely  beyond 
possible  needs  of  communities  for  a  hundred 
Just  as  private  enterprise  overbuilt 
in  every  direction,  governmental  building  ac¬ 
tivities  got  out  of  bounds.  The  people  have 
to  pay  the  bill  The  saturnalia  of  expendi¬ 
ture  created  fixed  taxes,  and  taxes  have  a 
habit  of  certainty  in  good  times  and  bad 
times  alike.  With  our  incomes  and  our 
business  revenues  depleted  our  tax  bill  in 
the  main  has  remained  the  same.  All  an 
echo  of  the  period  of  extravagance  and 
wild-eyed  in'iation  which  brought  about  our 


troubles.  We  were  talking  about  “two  cars 
in  every  garage  and  a  chicken  in  every  pot,” 
and  we  made  much  about  the  so-called  .Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living,  whatever  that  meant. 
We  insisted  that  all  the  various  elements 
of  our  population  should  attain  that  stand¬ 
ard,  and  we  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
many  people  who  could  not  afford  it  a 
desire  for  the  things  had  by  others  more 
fortunate  in  life.  Oodles  of  people  who 
had  no  more  business  with  an  automobile 
than  a  wagon  has  with  five  wheels  bought 
cars.  Oodles  of  people  learned  to  live  be¬ 
yond  their  means.  It  began  to  look  as  if  It 
would  not  bo  long  until  there  would  be  no 
one  to  do  the  work  of  the  country,  as  all  were 
seeking  the  same  mythical  standard  to  which 
we  referred.  .And  we  still  have  the  automo¬ 
biles. 

The  bottom  went  out  of  things.  Or  it 
might  be  more  appropriate  to  say  that  the 
top  was  blown  off.  Then  the  people  of  the 
United  States  commenced  to  take  stock. 
Seeking  someone  to  blame  they  listened  to 
the  fulminations  of  the  politicians  who 
re;ircsented  the  “outs”  and  who  told  that 
the  way  to  cure  their  ills  was  to  convert  the 
outs  into  the  “ins”  and  the  ins  into  the  outs. 
This  they  did,  with  their  usual  disregard  of 
essentials  and  fundamentals.  It  became  a 
pleasing  fiction  to  attribute  our  plight  to  the 
uriff,  and  later  to  our  money  standard.  The 
people  were  told  that  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  reduce  the  tariff  which  protects 
.American  manufacture  and  agriculture,  and 
all  would  be  jake.  Now  they  are  being  told 
that  the  way  to  put  money  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  penniless,  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  debtor  to  pay  his  obliga¬ 
tions  and  start  things  moving  on  a  normal 
basis  Is  to  cheapen  our  money.  .A  lot  of 
other  experimental  schemes  are  being  worked 
out  by  an  administration  of  which  the  people 
demand  action.  We  are  si>ending  huge  sums 
of  money,  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  in  an 


(Continued  from  page  9) 
trial,  labor  and  political  survey  trips 
through  the  country  from  1913  to  1924, 
when  he  was  appointed  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  when 
those  papers  merged. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  frequently  acted  as 
a  book  reviewer  for  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  is  an  author  himself.  His 
first  book,  “The  Land  of  Fair  Play,” 
was  published  in  1919,  and  in  1928  he 
wrote  “The  Stream  of  History." 

Mr.  Parsons,  who  lives  in  Rye,  N.Y., 
married  in  1907  and  is  the  father  of 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  of  his 
sons,  Geoffrey,  Jr.,  is  now  a  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Globe. 

E.  H.  Shaffer,  editor  of  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Tribune,  was  born  in 
St.  John,  Kan.,  in  1898.  On  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school  in  Fredonia, 
Kan.,  he  joined  the  137th  infantry  and 
served  throughout  the  war  as  a  private. 
He  was  wounded  on  the  Somme  and 
in  the  Argonne  drive.  After  the  war 
he  went  to  Kansas  State  College  and 
Northwestern  University,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1923.  His  newspaper 
experience  started  on  the  Lima  (O.) 
News,  going  from  there  to  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Herald.  He  joined  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune  seven  years  ago  when 
Carl  Magee  was  editor,  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  several  freedom-of-the-press 
fights  there.  He  has  contribute  nu¬ 
merous  articles  to  magazines. 

It  is  as  founder  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  that  Cas¬ 
per  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
finds  his  greatest  pride  in  achievement. 
Mr.  Yost  founded  the  society  in  1922, 
and  he  was  its  president  four  years. 

Mr.  Yost  has  been  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Globe-Democrat  for 
45  years.  A  year  after  he  joined  the 
staff  in  1889,  he  was  made  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor,  and  later  Sunday 
editor,  until  1915,  when  he  was  made 
editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

A  native  of  Missouri,  in  which  state 
he  has  done  all  of  his  newspaper  work, 
Mr.  Yost  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Lebanon,  where  he  was  born 
in  1864,  and  in  Richland,  Mo. 


endeavor  to  squander  ourselves  back  to  pros¬ 
perity.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  debt  is 
one  of  the  basic  causes  of  our  troubles,  we 
are  following  the  theory  that  incurring  more 
debt  would  cure  us.  And  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  excessive  taxation  Is  another  of 
the  causes  of  our  trouble  we  are  laying  the 
groundwork  for  more  of  the  same,  under  the 
delusion  that  the  application  of  all  of  these 
methods  will  relieve  us  of  the  trouble  which 
we  brought  on  ourselves,  aided  and  abetted 
by  worldwide  economic  upheaval. 

We  are  a  queer  lot,  we  Americans.  We 
expect  whichever  party  happei^  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  government  to  so  manipulate 
the  handling  of  public  affairs  as  to  afford 
us  a  cure  for  the  results  of  our  own  folly. 
We  seem  to  assume  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  get  well  economically  by  the  waving  of 
some  magic  wand.  We  think  we  can  force 
prosperity,  and  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  country  jirosperity  means  a  return  to 
the  hectic  days  preceding  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1929.  This  theory  disregards  the 
fact  that  those  hectic  days  were  created  by 
false  and  inflated  values  which  in  turn  were 
created  by  a  false  and  inflated  philosophy. 
In  the  creating  of  this  inflation  we  disregard 
all  natural  laws  of  economics,  so  it  is  but 
natural  for  us  to  expect  to  cure  the  trouble 
by  the  same  process.  But  it  can  not  be  done. 

The  only  way  back  to  solid  ground  and 
to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  well-being  com¬ 
mensurate  with  common  sense  and  economic 
soundness  will  be  by  the  application  of 
thrift  and  hard  work  and  the  balancing  of 
the  budget  of  every  individual.  The  old 
haywire  days  are  gone  forever.  But  a  large 
percentage  of  our  population  still  believe  in 
Santa  Claus  and  in  good  fairies.  The  cause 
of  the  present  economic  condition  of  the  coun. 
try  in  large  measure  can  be  ascertained  by 
every  citizen  by  looking  in  the  mirror.  Each 
one  of  us  contributed  bis  share.  There  Is 
nothing  new  about  all  of  this.  It  has  been 
the  history  of  things  in  the  world  since  the 
earliest  dawn  of  civilization.  Particularly 
has  it  characterized  every  postwar  period. 
Humanity  never  learns.  We  have  not  pro¬ 
gressed  so  far  in  our  thinking,  after  all. 

Where  is  our  money?  The  answer  is  not 
difficult.  It  can  be  told  in  one  short  sen¬ 
tence.  We  spent  it. 


He  has  been  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  for  62  years,  having  started  at  the 
age  of  8  with  the  Laclede  County 
Leader  at  Lebanon,  in  1872.  He  went 
to  St.  Louis  in  1881,  his  first  work 
there  being  as  a  reporter  for  the  old 
Daily  Chronicle.  After  a  year  there 
and  a  short  period  as  a  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator,  Mr.  Yost  became  reporter  and 
assistant  telegraph  editor  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Republican  until  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  Yost  is  the  author  of  “A  Suc¬ 
cessful  Husband,”  “Patience  Worth,” 
“The  World  War,”  “Principles  of 
Journalism,”  and  “The  Quest  of  God.” 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  and 
McKendree  College  have  conferred  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  on  him. 

Douglas  Worthington  Swigcett, 
editorial  writer  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  born  in  Marrow,  O.,  on  Sept. 
11,  1882.  He  was  graduated  in  1902 
from  Woodward  high  school  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  in  1906  from  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  After  receiving  his  degree, 
he  taught  English  at  Marietta,  O.,  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Cicero,  Ill. 
For  several  years  he  also  traveled  for 
the  publishing  firm  of  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 

Without  preliminary  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  training,  except  free  lance  edi¬ 
torial  writing  as  a  h<k)by  while  engaged 
in  other  work,  Mr.  Swiggett  went  to 
Milwaukee  in  1912  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Journal.  His  first  efforts  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  writing  editorials  for  the 
Journal  in  the  interests  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Presidential  campaign. 

In  August,  1917,  Mr.  Swiggett  joined 
the  army  and  was  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  artillery.  He  served  with  the 
53d  regiment,  coast  artillery,  in  the  Ar- 
gonne-Meuse  offensive.  He  returned 
from  service  in  May,  1919,  and  resumed 
his  work  as  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Journal. 

Since  his  youth  Mr.  Swiggett  has 
been  a  keen  student  of  the  Arthurian 
legends.  He  likes  to  get  out  into  the 
woods,  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  world 
peace,  and  since  he  has  no  family  of 
his  own  takes  a  keen  delight  in  aiding 
“other  people’s  children.” 


PRIZE  EDITORIALS  REFLECT  MANY  VIEWS 
_ 1 _ 


OAi.MtKibGE  CoLBV,  who  was  United 
btates  Secretary  of  State  from  Mjrch 
22,  1920,  to  March  4,  1921,  under  Prtsj. 
dent  Wilson,  is  a  frequent  contribute 
to  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

He  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  I851; 
and  after  obtaining  an  education  in’ 
law,  has  practiced  in  New  York  sinct 
1892.  At  one  time  he  was  attorney  fof 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain") 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  he  engaguj 
in  politics  in  New  York  State  and  wjj 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  Ht 
was  identified  with  the  candidacy  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  for  the  Presidtnn 
in  1912,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Progressive  Party.  At  one  tin* 
he  was  commissioner  of  the  Unite 
States  Shipping  Board,  and  has  htlj 
many  other  important  government  po¬ 
sitions. 

James  E.  Lawrence  has  been  ida 
tified  with  the  Lincoln  Star  for  mort 
than  28  years  in  the  successive  roles 
oi  reporter,  copy  reader,  city  desk, 
managing  editor  and  editor.  His  earli¬ 
est  newspaper  experience  was  on  i 
Beatrice  Express,  with  Walt  Mason  as 
a  co-staff  member,  the  Norfolk  Ntas, 
under  the  late  N.  A.  Huse,  and 
Omaha  Bee.  For  17  years  he  has  held 
an  associate  professorship  in  the  school 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  In  the  last  Presidential 
election  he  was  chairman  of  the  Roost- 
velt  electors  in  Nebraska,  and  mort 
recently  served  as  a  member  of  tht 
Nebraska  PW.\  advisory  board. 

He  is  a  native  Nebraskan,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Nebrasl^  and 
a  member  of  Chi  Phi  Fraternity. 

William  R.  Mathews,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
was  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  l%i 
The  family  moved  to  Indianapolis  ia 
1900,  where  Mathews  went  to  tk  tie 
mentary  and  high  schools.  Mathns 
newspaper  experience  began  the  nigir, 
that  McKinley  died,  when  he  sold  a- 
tras  for  the  Indianapolis  News.  It 
made  so  much  money  that  night,  i 
was  about  50  cents,  tliat  he  continotc 
his  paper  selling  activity  until  he  la 
through  high  school. 

While  growing  up  in  Indianapob. 
.Mathews  was  a  member  of  the  fanm 
Sunday  school  class  taught  for  nan; 
years  by  Hilton  U.  Brown  of  the  h 
dianapolis  News. 

Mathews,  after  graduation  fromhi^ 
school,  entered  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  where  he  worked  on  the  coUtp 
daily.  Upon  graduation  in  1917  hewn 
to  war  as  a  member  of  the  5th  reginot 
of  United  States  marines  and  saw  sc- 
tion  at  Belleau  Wood,  Soissons,  St 
Mihiel  and  Blanc  Mont.  He  ni 
awarded  the  croix  de  guerre  with  pill 
for  capturing  75  prisoners  in  the  big 
counter  attack  south  of  Soissons  oi 
July  18,  1918.  He  was  wounded  in tkt 
battle  of  Blanc  Mont  and  sent  homi 
March,  1919. 

Soon  after  his  discharge  he  bea* 
an  advertising  solicitor  for  the  S* 
Francisco  Chronicle.  After  18  morth 
there  he  went  to  Santa  Barbara,  whm 
he  became  business  manager  of  tk 
Press  for  four  years.  On  Novente 
1,  1924,  he  and  Ralph  Ellinwood  boo^ 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  from  ik 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation. 

When  Ellinwood  died  suddenly  ! 
August,  1930,  Mathews  became  edil* 
and  publisher  and  took  personal  chlj 
of  the  editorial  column,  although  • 
of  his  training  had  been  on  the  lii» 
ness  side  of  the  newspaper  busi*» 
His  editorials  appear  every  day  e«fli 
Monday. 

Mathews  has  been  active  in  Aril® 
politics  for  a  number  of  years-.  ^ 
though  he  has  never  run  for  office  k 
has  managed  several  successful  c0 
paigns  for  the  local  Democratic  p*ih 
He  was  one  of  the  three  Democjt 
Presidential  electors  in  the  1932  d*' 
tion. 


MONTREAL  CLUB  ELECTS 

(fly  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Purlisbu) 
Montreal,  May  9^— W.  J.  Sutton,  w 
vertising  manager  of  thc(3azettePnnM 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  elected  presieW  * 
the  Advertising  (Hub  of  Montreal  t» 
afternoon  at  the  24th  annual  meeting 
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graphic  lynching  story 
WON  REPORTING  PRIZE 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


)j(g_citv  editor  Lyn  Fox  asked  Brier  to 
write  the  lead  story. 

“How  much  time  have  I?’’ 

“All  night,”  replied  Fox.  “We’ll  hold 
the  paper  until  b  ;30  A.  M.,  if  necessary.” 

Leaving  Clifford  Fox  in  charge  of  the 
coverage,  Brier  took  a  final  look  at  the 
jail,  then  walked  down  to  the  Western 
Union  office,  which  took  about  ten 
minutes  through  the  howling  mob. 
Streets  were  almost  impassable  and 
jammed  with  automobiles.  During  all 
these  hectic  hours  Brier  had  not  had 
time  for  any  dinner.  He  sat  down  at 
the  Western  Union  at  12:30  A.  M.,  and 
in  between  bites  of  sandwiches,  wrote 
his  clear-cut,  colorful  story  of  what 
had  happened  that  eventful  night. 

Brier’s  story  will  probably  become 
known  as  an  example  of  realistic  writing 
under  a  strain  of  time  and  harrowing 
experience. 

It  follows  the  news-story  formula, 
but  in  it  is  compressecj  all  the  hysteria 
and  frenzy  of  the  night. 

The  lead  was : 

“Lynch  law  wrote  the  last  grim  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  Brooke  Hart  kidnaping  here 
tonight. 

"Twelve  hours  after  the  mutilated 
body  of  the  son  of  Alex  J.  Hart,  wealthy 
San  Jose  merchant,  was  recovered  from 
San  Francisco  bay  a  inob  of  10,000  in¬ 
furiated  men  and  women  stormed  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Jail,  dragged  John 
M.  Holmes  and  Thomas  H.  Thurmond 
from  their  cells  and  hanged  them  in 
historic  St.  James  Park. 

“Swift,  and  terrible  to  behold,  was 
the  retribution  meted  out  to  the  con¬ 
fessed  kidnapers  and  slayers.  As  the 
pair  were  drawn  up,  threshing  in  the 
throes  of  death,  a  mob  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  and  children  screamed 
anathemas  at  them.” 

Then  he  told  in  great  detail  the  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  mob  spirit,  the  defense  of 
the  prisoners  by  the  officers,  the  carni¬ 
val  attitude  of  the  spectators,  the  break¬ 
ing  into  the  jail,  and  the  horrible  string¬ 
ing  up  of  the  kidnapers.  But  he  did 
more  than  this.  In  the  midst  of  such 
confusion  and  excitement  he  had  a  re- 
portorial  eye  for  little  seemingly  unim¬ 
portant  angles  to  the  story  which  added 
immeasurably  to  its  cumulative  effect. 

He  noted,  for  instance,  that  the  crowd’s 
cries  were  loudest  when  a  brick  went 
through  the  jail  windows.  He  noted  a 
policeman  continuing  to  direct  traffic  in 
the  snarled  confusion  of  the  street  in 
front  of  the  court  house,  going  about 
his  duties  as  though  the  e>xnt  were  a 
state  fair. 

The  dramatic  moment  when  the  mob 
leaders  emerged  from  the  jail  with  the 
kidnapers  was  described  by  Brier  as 
follows : 

“The  snarlini:  mob  with  the  half¬ 
unconscious  prisoners  did  not  tarry 
before  the  jail.  They  moved  with  a 
kind  of  mindless  precision  down  the 
alley  beside  the  Courthouse  to  First 
street,  and  across  that  street  to  St. 
James  Park. 

!  “That  movement  across  First  street 
seemed  instantaneous.  One  moment  the 
men  were  in  the  jail  alley,  there  was 
yet  a  ray  of  hope  for  them  even  though 
policemen  were  wandering  away  in  a 
bewildered  manner.  The  next  moment 
the  mob  had  the  prisoners  in  the  park, 
and  their  end  had  come. 

‘A  great  murmuring  went  up  from 
the  thousands  who  had  thus  far  taken 
little  part  in  the  actual  seizure  of  Holmes 
and  Thurmond.  These  spectators,  men, 
women  and  children,  streamed  like  a 
mighty  surf  toward  the  park. 

.  "JRcy  climbed  the  statue  of  William 
McKinley,  and  they  milled  about,  gorg- 
fhc  big  park. 

There  was  not  the  remotest  doubt 
where  the  sympathy  of  these  people 
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I  String  ’em  up!’  came  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  throats,  from  women  as  well  as 
men,  from  grammar  school  boys,  from 
misiness  men  with  spectacles  and  from 
working  men  in  rough  garb.” 


Editor  &  Publisher 

He  told  of  the  15-minute  delay  in 
getting  a  rope  after  the  kidnapers  had 
been  seized  by  the  mob,  and  of  boys’ 
climbing  trees  in  their  excitement,  and 
being  cheered  by  the  crowd.  As  the 
bodies  were  swung  into  the  air.  Brier 
noted  that  babies  in  arms  were  lifted  up 
above  the  mob  so  they  could  see  the 
sight. 

All  the  savagery  and  inhumanity  of 
a  mob  bent  on  vengeance  are  packed  in 
his  tory. 

Here  is  the  manner  in  which  he  told 


for  May  12,  1934 

of  the  hanging  of  one  of  the  kidnapers: 

“Thurmond  was  hanged  to  a  low 
limb.  As  his  body  was  slowly  hoisted, 
the  crowd  broke  into  frantic  cheering. 
Someone  in  the  crowd  must  have  had 
the  technique  of  hangmen’s  knots.  Thur¬ 
mond  thrashed  as  he  hung  there,  sway¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  seeming  to  bend  his  body 
at  the  hips  in  a  last  spasm  of  life. 

“For  perhaps  three  minutes  he  swayed 
there,  his  face  blackening  slowly,  his 
tongue  extended,  although  he  was  ob¬ 
viously  unconscious.” 


EIGHT  REPORTERS  WIN  CITATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Math,  father  of  the  child,  gave  the  story 
of  the  kidnapping  to  all  the  newspapers 
with  the  request  that  it  not  be  released. 
This  could  not  be  granted  and  reporters 
were  dispatched  immediately  to  the 
scene.  Among  the  first  to  arrive  was 
Andrew  J.  Clarke.  He  spent  most  of 
that  night  on  a  clean-up  story.  The 
following  day  he  spent  chasing  clues, 
interviewing  various  principals  in  the 
case,  most  of  whom  proved  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  for  information  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  Edward  J. 
Kelley  joined  Clarke  at  Harwichport 
taking  over  that  end  of  the  case  while 
Clarke  followed  a  group  of  detectives 
to  Maspee.  There  were  about  80  state 
troopers  and  detectives  on  the  job  un¬ 
der  the  personal  direction  of  General 
Daniel  Needham,  Director  of  Public 
Safety,  who  had  charge  of  the  case. 

On  the  Sth  considerable  activity  was 
noted  among  the  state’s  forces.  Kelley 
and  Clarke  had  a  hunch  that  things  were 
going  to  center  near  Lee’s  boat  which 
was  anchored  out  in  Wychmere  Har¬ 
bor,  a  hunch  that  was  confirmed  when 
they  followed  a  number  of  state  detec¬ 
tives  making  for  that  point. 

Taking  up  an  observation  point  in 
Snow  Inn,  that  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  harbor,  they  noted  that  a  speed¬ 
boat  was  making  over  to  the  Lee  yacht 
and  a  coast  ^uard  boat  blocked  the  en¬ 
trance  to  this  narrow  harbor.  Clarke 
then  patroled  the  shore  constantly 
shouting  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the 
detectives  aboard  the  speedboat.  Kel¬ 
ley  returned  to  Snow  Inn  and  to  open 
a  line  to  the  Boston  office.  As  the 
police  boat  drew  away  from  the  Lee 
yacht  General  Needham  himself  shouted 
to  Clarke  that  Peggy  and  her  father 
were  in  his  boat  and  that  they  were 
headed  for  Wood’s  Hole. 

Clarke  dashed  through  the  dining 
room  of  the  Inn,  shouting  to  Kelley  to 
hold  the  line  open.  Fortunately  Kelley 
still  had  it  open.  The  flash  went  over 
the  wires  stopping  all  machines  and 
the  news  that  Peggy  was  returned  shot 
out  over  the  country. 

Kenneth  and  Cyril  Buck  were  cap¬ 
tured  shortly  after  that,  Cyril  was  fre^, 
but  Kenneth  is  now  serving  a  2S-year 
sentence.  The  ransom  money  was  also 
recovered.  Kelley  and  Clarke  remained 
on  the  case  to  the  finish  turning  in  an 
excellent  bit  of  reporting  from  start  to 
finish. 

In  the  Boston  office  Eben  A.  Ayers, 
the  manager,  kept  in  close  touch  with 
Kelley  and  Clarke,  directing  their  activ¬ 
ities  and  editing  their  copy  as  it  came 
through. 

Edward  J.  Donohoe,  Wilkes-barre 
(Pa.)  Times-Leader,  won  honorable 
mention  “for  his  able  and  convincing 
work  in  setting  forth  corruption  in 
office  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
public  school  boards  in  Luzerne 
county.” 

Graft,  mismanagement  and  general 
negligence  on  the  part  of  certain  school 
boards  was  revealed  by  the  Times- 
Leader’s  investigation  late  in  1933,  to 
have  reached  a  new  all  time  high. 

Heading  multiple  unethical  practices 
was  a  vicious  extortion  system  prac¬ 
ticed  by  some  boards  in  which  appli¬ 
cants  for  teaching  positions  were  forced 
to  pay  crooked  directors  sums  as  high 
as  $400  in  return  for  an  appointment 
vote.  In  some  instances  it  was  found 
the  original  bribe  had  to  ^  duplicated 
at  the  start  of  each  new  school  year. 


Careless  handling  of  school  funds  by 
other  boards  left  hundreds  of  teachers 
“holding  the  bag”  for  wages,  in  one 
district  a  staff  being  owed  a  full  year 
in  salaries. 

Numerous  other  derelictions  were  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  Times-Leader ’s  investi¬ 
gation  which  was  punctuated  through¬ 
out  with  school  board  ousters  and  ar¬ 
rests  of  school  officials  on  charges  of 
bribery  and  conspiracy.  General  im¬ 
provement  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  newspaper  probe. 

News  accounts  of  the  encephalitis  epi¬ 
demic  at  St.  Louis  won  a  Pulitzer 
citation  for  H.  Ellwood  Douglass  of  the 
Post-Dispatch.  The  nomination  was 
made  by  Paul  de  Kruif,  eminent  writer 
on  scientific  subjects,  who  described  the 
work  as  “non-sensational,”  “thorough 
and  understanding,”  and  “superbly  ac¬ 
curate.” 

The  epidemic  offered  great  temptation 
for  unwarranted  “color”  and  endless 
opportunity  for  error.  The  task  of 
avoiding  both  was  given  to  Mr.  Dou¬ 
glass  in  the  Post-Dispatch  practice  of 
handling  technical  assignments  with 
men  of  specialized  background.  Daily 
“spot  news”  stories  covered  the  course 
of  the  epidemic  and  the  effort  to  check 
it  and  discover  its  cause,  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  facts  to  puncture  lay  phobias.  Less 
hurried  accounts  at  research  milestones 
showed  the  new  disclosures  in  per¬ 
spective.  Simple  accuracy  won  remark¬ 
able  co-operation  from  the  scientists. 
On  the  one  story  they  showed  any  dis¬ 
position  to  suppress— when  Public 
Health  Service  men  subjected  them¬ 
selves  to  experiment — the  reporter  was 
able  to  persuade  them  that  the  facts 
were  the  best  safeguard  against  sensa¬ 
tionalism. 

Meigs  O.  Frost,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  reporter,  won  honorable  men¬ 
tion  “for  his  reporting  of  the  case  of 
Pearl  Ledet,  accused  of  causing  a  death 
in  an  automobile  accident  case.” 

In  September,  1933,  Miss  Ledet,  19- 
year-old  girl  of  New  Orleans,  was 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  crimi¬ 
nal  district  court  in  connection  with  an 
automobile  accident. 

Suspecting  that  the  girl  was  being 
railroaded  to  prison  to  strengthen  a 
damage  suit  against  her  father  arising 
from  the  same  accident.  Frost  started 
an  investigation.  Hospital  records  re¬ 
vealed  the  victim  of  the  accident,  a 
woman,  was  admitted  in  a  diabetic  coma 
and  died  30  days  later  from  the  same 
disease,  "rhe  driver  of  the  car  in 
which  she  was  riding  had  no  license. 
Frost  revealed,  and  when  attempts 
were  made  to  “doctor”  the  license  bu¬ 
reau’s  record,  he  exposed  it.  He  made 
a  house-to-house  canvass  near  the  acci¬ 
dent  scene  and  uncovered  witnesses  who 
refuted  the  prosecuting  witnesses.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  investigation  Miss  Ledet  re¬ 
mained  in  her  cell  awaiting  sentence, 
but  finally  was  granted  a  new  trial  and 
her  case  was  dismissed  on  the  strength 
of  Frost’s  new  evidence. 

Charles  J.  Truitt,  Salisbury,  Md., 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  won  a  citation  for  his 
work  in  “getting  the  news  through” 
during  the  hurricane  which  swept  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  last  August,  during 
which  about  47  persons  were  killed  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  property  damage 
was  wrought.  A  flood  swept  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland  during  the 
storm,  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the 
section. 


Reports  were  received  Aug.  23  in 
Philadelphia  that  Ocean  City,  Md.,  a 
summer  resort,  had  been  swept  out  to 
sea  and  that  Salisbury  had  been  wiped 
off  the  map.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
wires  had  been  torn  down  by  the  ston.i 
and  many  towns  were  cut  off  from  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outside  world. 
Ocean  City  and  Salisbury  were  com¬ 
pletely  isolated.  Reporters  were  sent 
from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  intermediate  towns  but  none 
could  get  within  miles  of  the  stricken 
towns  to  get  news  of  the  disasters. 

Truitt  did  a  splendid  reporting  job 
on  the  flood,  working  all  night.  He 
waded  about  in  the  swirling  waters, 
sometimes  using  a  rowboat  to  get  to 
more  distant  places,  until  his  story  was 
complete.  Then  he  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  getting  it  through 
to  the  outside  world. 

.After  a  search  Truitt  found  an  ama¬ 
teur  wireless  operator  in  Salisbury  who 
agreed  to  send  the  story  over  his  short 
wave  set  to  the  Bulletin.  Another 
amateur  operator  in  Philadelphia  picked 
up  Truitt’s  message  from  Salisbury  to 
take  the  flood  story  and  get  it  to  the 
Bulletin  immediately.  The  copy  reached 
the  newspaper  in  time  for  its  noon  edi¬ 
tion  Aug.  24. 

Frederick  Woltman,  of  the  Neiv  York 
World-Telegratn,  received  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  “for  clear,  exact  and 
understanding  writing  in  his  reporting 
the  status  of  various  closed  banks  in 
the  suburban  areas  of  New  York  after 
the  national  bank  holiday.”  The  series 
included  detailed  information  of  37 
banks  with  a  total  of  $100,000,000  de¬ 
posits  in  New  York  City,  New  Jersey, 
Westchester  County  and  Long  Island 
communities.  Mr.  Woltman  figured 
in  the  Pulitzer  award  for  meritorious 
service  by  a  newspaper  last  year  when 
the  coveted  gold  medal  went  to  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  for  a  series  of 
crusades. 

Biographies  of  rei»rters  honorably 
mentioned  by  the  Pulitzer  prize  donors 
follow : 

Eben  A.  .Ayers  has  been  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Associated  Press  14 
years,  since  joining  it  in  New  York  in 
April,  1920.  After  serving  on  the  city 
staff  and  as  city  editor,  he  went  to 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1921,  in  charge  of 
.Associated  Press  bureau  there  and 
established  the  state  legislative  bureau 
and  service.  In  1926  he  was  transferred 
to  Boston  as  chief  of  the  bureau.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  joining  the  .A.  P.,  he  was 
employed  ten  years  on  newspapers  in 
New  York  state  and  New  Jersey,  as 
reporter  and  editor. 

Mr.  Ayers  directed  and  participated 
in  covering  the  final  scenes  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts:  the  sinking  of  the  U.  S.  sub¬ 
marine  S-4  off  Provincetown,  Mass., 
the  death  and  funeral  of  Calvin  Coolidge, 
and  numerous  other  famous  news  stories. 

.Andrew  J.  Cl.vrke  is  a  graduate  of 
North  Carolina  State  College,  a_  native 
of  Revere,  Mass.,  who  first  tried  the 
chain  store  business  and  then  went  into 
the  newspaper  w'ork  on  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Telegram.  Later  he  became 
associate  editor  of  the  Tatler  and 
American  Sketch  of  New  York,  return¬ 
ing  to  Boston  on  the  staff  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Mass.)  Evening  Journal,  later 
the  Revere  (Mass.)  Daily  News.  .As 
•Associated  Press  reporter  he  covered 
the  Coolidge  death  and  burial,  among 
other  noteworthy  events. 

EDW.^RD  Kelley  attended  Colby  Col¬ 
lege,  worked  on  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  for  more  than  ten 
years  to  become  assistant  city  editor  and 
later  city  editor.  He  was  also  night 
editor  for  the  Boston  office  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  for  three  years  and  for 
two  years  had  charge  of  the  Vermont 
legislative  office  of  the  .Associated 
Press  during  the  sessions. 

Edward  J.  Donohoe  is  2S  years  of 
age.  For  IS  years  he  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Times-Leader,  eight  of 
which  have  been  in  the  city  room  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  staff  in  1926  he  was 
employed  for  seven  years  in  various  ca¬ 
pacities  of  carrier,  pressroom  helper, 
mailing  room,  ccdlector,  etc.,  all  of  these 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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MADISON  AND  TAMPA 
SEE  “SWATCH”  COPY 


Store*  Get  Results  from  Newspaper 
Space  Bearing  Actual  Samples 
of  the  Materials  as 
Advertised 


N.  Y.  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

The  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  will  meet  at  Roch¬ 
ester  Monday,  May  21,  at  noon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  announcement  of  President  Clar¬ 
ence  T.  Leighton  of  the  Oswego  Palla¬ 
dium  Times.  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man  of  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism  will  speak. 


EIGHT  REPORTERS  WON 
PULITZER  CITATIONS 


(Continued  from  page  41) 


Cpuiitian,  a  Salisbury  weekly,  at  ^ , 
week— and  to  become  a  reporter  ht 
quit  a  job  paying  several  times  tl« 
sum.  When  the  Countian  later  tnernii 
with  the  Salisbury  Advertiser, 
worked  as  an  advertising  man  as  sell 
as  filling  his  reporter’s  job  in  a  cajabit 
way. 

In  1923,  with  three  others,  Truitt  (j. 


Newspaper  advertisements  bearing 
swatches  of  fabrics  pasted  on  as  sam¬ 
ples  have  appeared  in  the  last  two  weeks 
in  Madison.  Wis.,  and  Tampa,  Fla. 
The  practice,  which  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention  when  adopted  in  St.  Louis  this 
year,  has  been  ruled  against  by  the 
U.  S.  Post  office  Department,  but  with 
the  ban  held  in  abeyance  until  July  1. 

Covering  city  and  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  and  all  other  deliveries  not  shipped 
throi^h  the  United  States  mails,  the 
Madison,  Wisconsin  State  Journal  on 
Sunday,  May  6,  carried  a  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Harry  S.  Manchester, 
Inc.,  Madison  department  store,  with 
tliree  swatches  of  materials  pasted  on 
small  squares,  each  surrounded  by  text 
and  illustrations.  Mail  order  service 
was  emphasized  in  the  advertisement. 

The  advertisement  and  swatches  were 
on  the  first  page  of  a  four-page  sec¬ 
tion,  containing  some  news  and  feature 
matter,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  Manchester  store. 
Don  Anderson,  business  manager  and 
associate  publisher  of  the  State  Journal, 
stated  that  the  preparation  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  caused  no  important  difficul¬ 
ties.  a  small  crew  ^sting  on  the 
swatches  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
on  Saturday,  a  few  hours  before  the 
Sunday  morning  editions  went  to  the 
trucks,  busses  and  carriers.  The 
swatches  were  carried  by  the  largest 
part  of  the  entire  circulation  which  is 
around  28.000,  afternoon  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

Harry  S.  Manchester,  president  of 
the  store,  stated  that  the  returns  were 
more  than  satisfactory,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  coupons  from  the  advertise¬ 
ment  arrived  in  the  first  mail  Monday 
morning.  May  7.  He  expected  the  mail 
orders  to  come  in  continuously  for 
some  days.  Store  sales  were  large, 
starting  early  Monday  morning.  The 
store  stated  that  many  purchasers  com¬ 
ing  into  the  store  for  the  articles  vol¬ 
unteered  approval  of  the  advertisement. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  local  consumers 
brought  both  coupons  and  samples  to 
the  store,  in  making  purchases. 

The  U.  S.  postoffice  at  Madison,  asked 
for  a  ruling,  stated  that  copies  with  such 
advertisements  could  go  through  the 
mails  as  third-class  matter.  The  State 
Journal  omitted  the  swatches  from 
mailed  copies,  and  the  -copy  of  the  ad- 
vertisement  was  changed  accordingly. 

In  Tampa,  20  young  women  worked 
three  days  pasting  swatches  on  the  back 
page  of  a  sixteen-page  tabloid  section 
of  the  April  29  issue  of  the  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune.  The  section  adver¬ 
tised  the  48th  anniversary  of  Maas 
Brothers  department  store.  Each  copy 
bore  three  swatches,  and  the  text  urged 
readers  to  feel  and  test  the  quality  of 
the  samples. 

The  total  amount  of  fabrics  used  in 
the  swatches,  the  paj^r  anno’meed,  was 
enough  to  make  a  “big  top’’  for  a  small 
circus. 

J.  A.  Waterman,  managing  director 
of  the  store,  was  quoted  in  the  Tribune 
two  days  later  as  saying  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  “most  successful.” 

“We  sold  in  one  day  what  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  week’s  supply  of  sheets, 
men’s  shirts  and  silks,  for  which  the 
samples  were  used,”  he  said. 

He  said  that  on  the  Monday  after 
the  advertising  appeared  the  store  es¬ 
tablished  a  record  for  a  single  day’s 
sales  volume  which  had  not  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  its  48  years  of  existence. 


S.  N.  P.  A.  ADDS  EXTRA 
BUSINESS  SESSION 


Full  Program  Covers  All  Newspaper 
Department  Activities  at 
Asheville  Meeting, 

May  21-23 


jobs  during  grade  and  high  school  years. 

Crime  and  labor  have  been  Donohoe  s 

principal  assignn^nts  tablished  the  Salisbury  Times,  the  dfis 

were  six  electrocutions  at  becoming  news  editor  « 

Penitentiary,  including  one  of  the  few  Wicomico  Nan\ 

syWanir'TaS  ?he  ”rTndpa‘l  social  ^«^kly  published  by  the  same  corpol,. 

psignment  was  the  Hendrick  ^tone  ^^27,  with  his  cousin.  Alfred  T 

boy  case.  Sidline  assignments  include  became  editor  and  publidi 


Four  business  sessions  and  a  golf 
tournament  will  be  crowded  into  the 
three-day  convention  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  .\ssociation  at 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville.  N.  C.,  May 
21-23,  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Cranston  Williams,  manager. 

President  J.  L.  Mapes,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal,  will 
preside  at  a  directors’  meeting  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening  and  the  convention  will 
begin  Monday  morning.  A  session  is 
planned  for  Monday  afternoon,  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  recent  custom  of  the 
association.  The  golf  tournament  will 
be  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  with  num¬ 
erous  prizes  for  members  and  guests 
provide  by  syndicates  and  machinery 
and  service  firms.  Prizes  will  be  award¬ 
ed  at  the  social  gathering  and  dance 
Tuesday  evening.  New  officers  will  be 
elected  on  Tuesday  and  the  board  will 
reorganize  that  evening.  Adjournment 
will  be  taken  Wednesday  afternoon,  fol¬ 
lowing  selection  of  the  1935  meeting 
place. 

Following  the  usual  opening  routine, 
reports  will  be  made  by  President 
Mapes,  Treasurer  Walter  C.  Johnson, 
and  Secretary-Manager  Williams. 

Herbert  Porter,  publisher  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Georgian-American,  will  report 
as  chairman  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  which  sponsored  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  co-operative  advertising  campaign 
during  the  past  year.  Other  commit¬ 
tee  reports  will  be  rendered  as  follows: 

Business  Affairs  Committee,  by  C. 
C.  Carr,  formerly  of  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Editorial  Affairs  Committee  by  J.  N. 
Heiskell,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gasette. 

Labor  Committee,  by  F.  C.  Withers, 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

Postal  and  Legislative  Committee,  by 
J.  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner. 

Lee  School  of  Journalism  Commit¬ 
tee  by  Powell  Glass,  Lynchberg  (Va.) 
News  atid  Advance. 

Traffic  Committee,  by  John  A.  Brice, 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Leased  Wire  Charges  Committee,  by 
J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount  (N. 
C. )  T elegram. 

Discussions  to  be  held  during  the 
meeting  include: 

“Smaller  Newspaj^rs,”  by  Col. 
Harry  M.  Ayers,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star. 

“Classified  Advertising,”  by  G.  Nor¬ 
man  Benjamin,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  representing  tne  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers. 

“Cirplation,”  by  J.  M.  Marks, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times. 

“Editorial  Functions,”  by  J.  N.  Heis- 
kell. 

“The  Managing  Editor,  a  Salesman,” 
by  Ted  Dealey,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 
and  Journal. 

“Advertising,”  by  Capt.  Enoch 
Brown,  Jr.,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

An  address  will  also  be  delivered  by 
Major  George  L.  Berry,  of  Pressmen’s 
Home,  Tenn. 


boxing,  as  for  the  past  three  years  he 
has  been  a  licensed  judge  under  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Boxing  Commission. 
Labor  assignments  of  recent  years  in¬ 
clude  six  weeks’  coverage  of  wage  con¬ 
ferences  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
between  the  anthracite  operators  and 
union  officials  representing  150,000 


This 


assocfr 


Recently  he  conducted  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  distribution  of  inferior  coal 
to  families  receiving  emergeiKy  relief 
here,  the  hauling  contractor  billing  the 
relief  board  for  high  grade  fuel  and 
reaping  an  exorbitant  profit.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  investigation  a  sweeping 
prci»e  resulted  and  hauling  contracts 
were  canceled. 

H.  Ellwood  Douglass  joined  the 
Post-Dispatch  staff  as  a  $15-a-week  cub 
“for  experience”  on  April  30,  1920, 
when  he  was  19  years  old.  He  has 
covered  crime,  the  courts,  features,  a 
suburban  run,  and,  as  he  says,  “many, 
many  obits.”  His  present  runs  include 
medical  and  other  science,  Missouri  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden  and  Mississippi  River 
news,  such  as  the  complicated  and  con¬ 
troversial  flood  control  project  of  1928. 
His  formal  education  stopp^  with  high 
school  at  Mexico,  Mo.,  except  for 
Washington  University  evening  courses. 
He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W,  H. 
Douglass  of  Benton  City,  Mo.  He  was 
his  father’s  assistant  in  the  laboratory, 
as  chauffeur,  and  in  a  few  emergency 
operations.  He  knows  practically  all 
there  is  to  know  about  the  frontal  bone, 
having  got  that  far  in  Gray’s  Anatomy 
at  12  before  he  decided  it  would  be 
more  fun  to  be  a  great  novelist  or  third 
baseman  for  the  Browns.  He  believes 
that  the  “scientific  attitude”  may  be  the 
reporter’s  as  well  as  the  lab-hound’s, 
that  news  may  be  written  for  the  most 
intelligent  reader  as  well  as  the  least, 
and  he  rejoices  in  the  conviction  that 
his  newspaper  has  the  same  idea. 

Meigs  Oliver  Frost  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  since  1908,  has  covered 
seven  Latin-American  Revolutions, 
flown  49,0(X)  miles  by  airplane  including 
two  double  trans-continental  flights,  and 
has  covered  assignments  in  42  states, 
Canada,  Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Mexico,  all  Central  American  countries 
and  Cuba. 

Born  June  26,  1882  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  Frost  attended  Phillips  Academy, 
.\ndover.  Mass.,  and  Haverford  College, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  in  June,  1933.  He  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  by  Loyola 
of  the  South  University  in  recognition 
of  “25  years  in  newspaper  work.” 

Mr.  Frost  has  seen  service  with  the 
New  York  Times,  Galveston  News,  Dal¬ 
las  News  and  New  Orleans  Item, 
States  and  Times-Picayune.  He  served 
as  special  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  World,  (Chicago  Tribune,  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  and  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  The  last  revolution  he 
covered  was  that  headed  by  Adolfo  De 
La  Huerta  in  Mexico  in  1923-24. 

Mr.  Frost  was  married  to  Miss  April 
Doig  of  London,  in  1908.  They  have 
two  children  and  two  grandchildren. 

Charles  J.  Truitt  was  born  in  1910, 
a  son  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  H.  James 
and  Martha  E.  Truitt,  at  Pittsfield,  Md. 


of  the  Times  and  News, 
tion  still  continues. 

Truitt  has  been  correspondent  for  a* 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  for  tlx 
last  ten  years.  He  is  married  and  hi 
two  children.  He  is  author  of  a  mi. 
ume  dealing  with  the  history  of  Salb- 
bury  and  the  lower  Eastern  Short  d 
Maryland,  which  was  published  in  1952. 

Frederick  Woliman  joined  the  Hn 
York  Telegram  five  years  ago,  aherbt. 
ing  dismissed  from  a  position  as  gni|. 
uate  instructor  in  the  department  oi 
philosophy  at  the  University  of 
burgh  because  the  Liberal  Club,  a  stud¬ 
ents’  organization,  attempted  to  hold  i 
Mooney-Billings  protest  meeting  ontht 
campus.  He  had  been  asked  to  act  ai 
temporary  chairman.  An  investigaliot 
by  the  .American  Association  of  Univtr. 
sity  Professors  led  to  a  severe  crHida 
of  Chancellor  Bowman  for  his  actioa 
against  Mr.  VVoltman  and  two  sttx^ 


w. 


ROLENS  NAMES  COMMITTEES 
President  of  C.  N.  P.  A.  Metropolilu 


Unit  Announces  Aides 

Personnel  of  the  committees  windi 
will  serve  the  Metropolitan  unit  oi  tbe 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  year  were  revealed  this  wetk 
by  Fred  W.  Rolens,  publisher  of  tbs 
South  Pasadena  Foothill  Review,  re¬ 
cently  chosen  president  of  the  unit 

General  chairman  of  the  Legal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  is  H.  A.  Lai^ 
Eagle  Rock  Sentinel.  The  city  divisict 
of  this  committee  consists  of  Mauih 
Markham,  Van  Nuys  News,  chainm; 
J.  A.  Waite,  San  Pedro  News-tPik; 
J.  L.  Liggett,  Watts  Advertiser  Rnita: 
(Tarroll  Parcher,  Tujunga  Ledger 
Roueche,  West  Los  Angeles  Indepn 
dent.  The  county  division  is  headed  bj 
John  Aue,  Whittier  News,  chairnBB, 
and  includes  S.  H.  Johnson,  Henm 
Beach  Review;  Al  Snider,  San  Fti- 
nando  Sun;  Maurice  Heaton,  Ini 
Beach  Sun,  and  Hubert  Shaw,  Inglt- 
wood  Daily  News. 

Co-ordination  Committee:  C  F. 
Waite  of  the  Ira  C.  Copley  papers, 
chairman;  George  R.  Fugate,  Pasaim 
Star-News;  George  Orgibet,  Rtiaeh 
Beach  Breeze;  and  George  0.  Wheeler, 
Bell  Industrial  Post. 

Program  Committee :  William  Sbes, 
Culver  City  Ntor-Newj,  chairman  ijaenb 
Funk,  Santa  Monica  Outlook;  (ieoip 
R.  Barker,  Beverly  Hills  Citizen;  Oli¬ 
ver  B.  Jaynes,  Highland  Pork  Sm 
Herald;  and  William  S.  Kellogg, 
dale  News-Press. 


Qsbo 


INCOME  TAX  APPEALED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  7— Th 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Rew« 
erred  in  computing  a  deficiency  in  tk 
1931  income  taxes  of  the  Streator  (H) 
Times-Press  by  reason  of  his  failure* 
allow  as  a  deduction  more  than  •Mlj 
in  officers’  salaries  and  approximw 
$5,000  for  plant  depreciation  that  P‘, 
it  is  contended  by  the  company  in  > 
petition  to  the  United  States  Boa^ 
Tax  Appeals.  The  deficiency  pio^ 
by  the  company  amounts  to  $l,4W-:j. 
and  involves  income  taxes  for  the  »• 
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TO  HANDLE  FAIR  BROADCASTS 

Steve  Trumbull,  former  CBS  official 
who  directed  the  ill-fated  WIND 
“news”  broadcast  of  the  supposed  In- 
disma  escaped  convict  man-hunt,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  radio  broad¬ 
casts  from  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair 
this  summer. 


FOSSILS  HOLD  DINNER 

-Annual  reunion  and  dinner  of  The 
Fossils,  Inc.,  an  organization  of  ama¬ 
teur  news  publishers,  was  held  in  New 
York  last  week,  with  Michael  F. 

Boechat,  of  Brooklyn,  president,  pre¬ 
siding.  Members  voted  to  ratify  the 
recent  removal  cf  the  group’s  library  seven, 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  His  first  job  was  on  the  Wicomico 


_ _  _ ,  . . . , _  endar  year  1931.  The  commiMio*’, 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  disallowed  $15,417.91  of  the  o*^ 
there  and  at  Salisbury,  Md.,  entering  St.  salaries  and  allowed  only  $3,74S.95j< 
John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1918. 

He  entered  newspaper  work  in  1920 
and  within  seven  years  he  rose  from 
the  position  of  cub  reporter  on  a  coun¬ 
try  weekly  to  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
daily  newspaper  at  the  age  of  twenty* 


the  depreciation  claimed  by  the  a*" 
pany. 


HAS  SHIRT  account 

Advertising  of  the  “Jacketeff, 
patented  shirt  made  by  M.  L  Suw*" 
mer  &  Co.,  will  be  directed  by  No^ 
D.  Waters  &  Associates,  New  Yot*- 


her  for  May  12,  1934 


%  R.  HEARST  HONORED 
ON  71ST  BIRTHDAY 

Qaborate  Party  la  Held  At  San  Sim¬ 
eon  With  Talking  Cakea  and 
Gueata  In  Civil  War  Period 
Coatumea — 76  Attend 

Automobiles,  trains  and  airplanes  were 
p[4ss^  into  service  to  take  guests  to 
Willisnn  Randolj^  Hearst’s  ranch, 
Cuesta  Encantada,  at  San  Simeon,  Cal., 
April  29,  to  celebrate  the  71st  anniver- 
sao  oi  the  publisher’s  birth 

Days  of  ’61  were  re-lived  by  the  76 
{uests,  the  women  dressed  in  crinoline 
gowns  with  hoop  skirts  and  tight  bod¬ 
ices,  their  hair  in  the  style  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  and  the  men  dressed  as  Union  and 
Confederate  officers.  New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Hollywood  and 
other  cities  were  represented  among 
the  guests,  among  whom  were  execu- 
tires  prominent  in  the  Hearst  organiza- 
'  tkm.  and  noted  motion  picture  stars  and 
personalities.  The  costumes  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studio  in  Culver  City. 

Features  of  the  dinner,  which  was 
held  in  the  huge  Gothic  dining  hall, 
were  two  large  birthday  cakes,  one  sent 
by  the  .Ambassador  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
being  made  as  a  full-sized  replica  of  the 
first  page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Hearst  in  a  fea¬ 
tured  position.  The  other  was  a  three- 
tier  cake,  literally  wired  for  sound.  Be¬ 
fore  it  was  cut,  the  cake,  like  tlie  pie 
in  the  nursery  rhyme,  “began  to  sing” 
as  follows : 

“Dear  Mr.  Hearst :  This  is  your 
birthday  cake  speaking  to  you  to  give 
you  the  greetings  of  your  guests  assem¬ 
bled  here  and  your  friends  all  over  the 
world,  to  wish  you  happiness  this  day.” 

Mr.  Hearst  responded,  and  other 
speeches  were  made  by  'T.  J.  White, 
manager  of  the  Hearst  publications ; 
William  A.  Curley,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal;  Mrs.  Winifred  Black 
(“.Annie  Laurie”  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  and  one  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  first 
I  newspaper  associates)  ;  Kathryn  Men- 
1  jou,  Charles  Lederer,  Harry  Crocker, 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  and  others. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  three  eldest  sons,  George 
Hearst,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
and  John  Randolph  Hearst,  and  their 
wives,  were  present.  Mr.  White.  Mr. 
Curley,  Walter  Howey,  and  Richard 
Berlin,  head  of  the  Hearst  magazines, 
flew  from  New  York  to  attend  the 
party. 

.Among  other  newspaper  folk  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Barham  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Herald;  Miss 
Alice  Head,  in  charge  of  the  Hearst 
publications  abroad;  Mrs.  Victor  Wat- 
wn  of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner,  and  others. 

Other  guests  included  Marion  Davies, 
Norma  Shearer,  Irving  Thalberg,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gary  Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Townsend  Netcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel 
McCrea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  Hub¬ 
bard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Boleslav- 
sky,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raoul  Walsh,  Mr. 
wd  Mrs.  George  Fitzmaurice,  Mr.  and 
,  Mrs.  John  Considine,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Chertok,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Folsey,  Hedda  Hopper,  Mrs.  Ida  Kov- 
erman,  Norine  Phillips,  Dorothy  Mac- 
j  Mill,  Rose  Davies,  Eileen  Percy,  Doris 
!  Duke,  Madeleine  Carroll.  Louise  Henry, 
Mwy  Carlisle,  Laura  Lane,  Margaret 
Margaret  McConnell.  Ran- 
i  n- ^  Scott,  Robert  Vignola,  Maitland 
•  wee,  Lloyd  Pantages,  Walter  Wanger, 
Buster  Collier,  Russell  Hardie  and 
Alexander  Tiers. 

NEW  CHICAGO  WEEKLY 

John  C.  Spray,  (Chicago  newspaper¬ 
man,  IS  launching  The  Square  Dealer 
sometime  this  month.  The  paper  will  be 
a  weekly  devoted  to  “New  Deal”  and  the 
national  administration’s  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  He  is  making  arrangements  for 
unemployel  war  veterans  and  others  to 
Oistributc  the  paper.  Temporary  offices 
have  been  established  at  82  West  Wash¬ 
ington  St. 


William  Randolph  Hearst  celebrates  his  71st  birthday  by  playing  tennis  with 
his  three  sons  at  the  Hearst  ranch,  San  Simeon,  Calif.  From  left  to  right,  they 
are:  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  president  of  the  New  York  American, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  John  Randolph  Hearst,  vice-president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Magazine  Corp.,  and  George  Hearst,  president  of  the  San  Francisco 

Examiner. 


RICH  BILL  OPPOSITION 
PLANNED  BY  GROUP 

Child  Labor  Committee  Says  Bill  Ob¬ 
structs  Passage  of  Federal  Amend¬ 
ment — Episcopalians  Demand 
Child  Labor  End 

The  National  Child  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee,  New  York,  announced  this  week 
that  it  would  oppose  the  Rich  Federal 
Child  Labor  Bill,  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Jan.  3  and 
now  in  the  House  labor  committee. 

The  Rich  bill  prohibits  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  person  under  18  years  e.x- 
cept  children  14  years  and  over  during 
vacation  periods ;  it  applies  to  every 
lierson  in  the  United  States  who  hires 
another  person  for  any  purpose  or  for 
any  length  of  time;  it  sets  up  a  uni¬ 
form  minimum  wage  for  all  employees 
in  all  types  of  work ;  and  carries  un¬ 
workable  provisions  for  administration. 

“Such  standards  and  requirements,” 
says  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  “are  wholly  unreasonable  and 
are  •'••Inably  alisurd.  While  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  what  was  in  Congress¬ 
man  Rich’s  mind  in  introducing  this 


bill,  it  could  not  have  been  better  de¬ 
signed  if  framed  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Federal  Child  Labor  Amendment, 
to  alienate  support  from  that  measure 
by  giving  the  impression  that  those  in¬ 
terested  in  protecting  children  would 
advocate  such  ridiculous  legislation. 

“None  of  the  national  agencies  inter¬ 
ested  in  child  labor  legislation  was  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill.” 

The  permanent  and  nation-wide 
elimination  of  child  labor  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  workers  by  some  form  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance  was  demanded 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  New  York. 

Bishop  William  T.  Manning,  who 
presided,  called  for  these  Federal  re¬ 
forms  in  his  annual  address.  When  he 
had  finished,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
“with  that  part  of  the  Bishop’s  address 
unanimously  expressing  agreement 
dealing  with  social  questions.” 

JAMES  MOSELY  ENGAGED 

The  engagement  of  James  M.  Mosely, 
of  Brookline,  Mass.^-account  executive 
for  Dickie-Raymond  Company,  Boston, 
and  former  Editor  &  Publisher  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  Miss  Virginia  Starbird, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and*  Mrs.  Starbird,  of 
Dorchester,  has  been  announced. 


SOB  SISTER  SHORTS 

By  EDITH  BRISTOL 

Women’s  Editor,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 

IT  was  at  a  women’s  club  luncheon 

And  the  Ace  of  Actresses  was  guest  of  honor. 

The  sob  sister  was  guest,  too — without  honor. 

After  luncheon  the  Actress  was  asked  to  speak. 

Her  languid  arm  was  raised  to  tawny  hair. 

The  deep  and  throaty  voice  purred, 

“Awsk  me  some  questions,  please.” 

Mindful  of  tomorrow’s  story,  the  sob  sister  asked: 

“What  do  you  think  of  an  endowed  theatre  for  America?’' 
And  lifted  waiting  pencil. 

The  face  that  launched  a  thousand  quips 

Froze  in  tragic  horror.  She  transfixed  her  questioner 

With  her  best  third-act  stare. 

“What  is  a  reporter  doing  in  this  room?”  she  thundered. 
“Newspapermen  are  bad  enough.  I  loathe  them — 

But  a  newspaper  woman — bah!”  she  shuddered. 

“This  is  an  insult!” 

The  clubwomen  were  more  thrilled. 

Than  by  a  box  for  a  premiere. 

The  sob  sister  said  nothing,  knowing  that 
If  a  reporter  makes  a  scene  it  is  bad  manners. 

But  when  a  celebrated  actress  throws  a  fit  in  public 
It’s  artistic  temperament — 

Or  even  genius. 


UTIUTY  DRIVE  URGED 
TO  INFORM  PUBUC 

C.  D.  Tripp  Advise*  Nationwide  De¬ 
fense  Campaign  in  Newspaper* 
to  Correct  Misinformation 
Endangering  Securities 

Public  utility  companies  were  urged 
this  week  to  engage  in  a  nationwide 
advertising  campaign  in  their  own  de¬ 
fense  by  Chester  D.  Tripp,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committw  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Utility  Inves¬ 
tors,  Inc.  Immediate  action  by  the 
companies  is  essential,  he  said,  in  or¬ 
der  to  correct  the  widespread  public 
misiriormation  which  is  dangerous  to 
the  future  of  securities  owned  by  ten 
million  utility  investors  in  the  United 
States. 

The  proposed  advertising  should  take 
the  form  of  campaigns  in  local  news¬ 
papers  by  individual  companies  through¬ 
out  their  respective  territories,  sug¬ 
gested  Mr.  Tripp,  appealing  to  “the 
innate  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  of 
the  public.”  Such  an  undertaking 
would  be  supported  by  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  every  community,  he  con¬ 
tended. 

“The  misinformation  and  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  principles  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  utility  services  among  all  classes 
is  astounding,”  he  said.  “A  great  deal 
of  the  blame  for  the  public’s  lack  of 
understanding  rests  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  utility  managements  who 
have  neglected  to  develop  their  public 
relations. 

“During  the  early  days  of  utility  de¬ 
velopment  mechanical  and  scientific 
minds  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  next  step  required  able  financial 
management  capable  of  enlarging  and 
consolidating  the  rapidly  growing  com¬ 
pany  structure.  The  industry  has  now 
come  to  the  point  where  public  rela¬ 
tions  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
the  successful  management  must  handle 
its  public  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  understanding.” 

AWARD  TO  HOWARD  O’BRIEN 

Chicago  News  Columnist  Gets  Prize 
for  Journalistic  Writing 

Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  Chicago 
Daily  News  columnist  and  special 
writer,  received  the  first  $200  prize  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Chicago  Foundation  for 
Literature  for  journalistic  writing,  at 
the  foundation’s  third  annual  dinner  in 
Chicago  recently. 

The  foundation  has  honored  news¬ 
papermen  before,  but  hitherto  for  their 
books  rather  than  for  their  newspaper 
copy.  Mr.  O’Brien  was  honored  “for 
his  brilliant  and  constructive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  interpretive  journalism  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  his  articles  in  the  Daily 
News,”  according  to  the  citation  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  meeting.  The  award 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  O’Brien’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jean,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  present  and  unable  to  attend 
the  dinner. 

Carl  Sandburg  received  the  prose 
award  for  his  “The  Prairie  Years,” 
the  story  of  Lincoln’s  early  days.  Lew 
Sarett  was  given  the  poetry  award  in 
recognition  of  four  books  of  verse. 

Mr.  O’Brien  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Daily  News  staff  since  1928,  having 
been  book  editor  until  two  years  ago, 
when  he  began  writing  a  daily  column. 

AMBASSADOR  DODD  HONORED 

Dr.  William  E.  Dodd,  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  arranged  by  Herbert  S.  Hous¬ 
ton  at  the  Century  Club,  New’  York. 
May  8.  Among  the  score  of  guests 
present  were  Wilbur  Forest,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Arthur  Draper,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Literary  Digest;  A.  H.  l.each, 
editor  of  Forum;  Edwin  L.  James,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  New  York  Times;  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Chenery,  editor  of  Collier's; 
Malcolm  H.  Muir,  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lications,  H.  R’.  Luce,  editor  of  Time 
and  Fortune;  A.  R.  Britt,  Neiv  York 
World-Telegram;  W.  S.  Barnes,  North 
American  Newspaper  .Alliance,  and 
Paul  Kellogg,  Siirtvy  Graphic. 
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MADISON  GUILD  ASKS 
CONTRACT  OF  DAIUES 

Unit  in  Wisconsin  Elects  and  Goes  into 
Action  —  Proposed  Agreement 
Stipulates  48  Hours  a  Week 
with  Overtime  Pay 

{Special  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes) 

Madison,  Wis.,  May  8 — Following 
number  of  meetings,  the  Madison 
Newspaper  Guild,  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  news  and  editorial  statfs  of 
the  State  Journal  and  the  Madison 
Capital  l  imes,  this  week  announced  or¬ 
ganization  and  election  of  officers.  The 
Madison  guild  also  announced  affili¬ 
ation  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Dan  D.  Mich,  managing  editor  of 
the  State  Journal,  who  recently  came 
to  Madison  from  Muscatine,  la.,  where 
he  was  managing  editor  of  another 
member  of  the  Lee  syndicate,  is  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Herman  Lochner  and  K.  D.  Lin¬ 
ton,  reporters  on  the  Capital  Times, 
are  respectively  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Ernest  L. 
Me)er,  telegraph  editor  and  column¬ 
ist  of  the  Times ;  Henry  Cas- 
serly,  sporting  editor  of  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Kenneth  Kusell,  a  reporter  on 
the  State  Journal,  and  Lawrence  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  of  the  Times,  are  members  of 
the  executive  board.  Delegates  will  be 
sent  to  the  .American  Guild  convention 
in  St.  Paul  in  June. 

The  Madison  ^ild  has  formulated  a 
program  which  is  being  studied  by  the 
Madison  daily  publishers.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  work-week  is  48  hours,  with  a 
flat  rate  of  75  cents  an  hour  overtime. 
The  wage  provides  $15  minimum  for 
the  first  three  months,  called  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  period;  $20  per  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  9  months  of  con¬ 
tinuous  regular  service  on  a  daily;  $25 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  second 
year,  and  $30  for  the  second  six 
months ;  after  two  years  of  actual  con¬ 
tinuous  experience  on  a  daily  news- 
patvr  a  minimum  of  $35  per  week. 

Part-time  workers  are  to  be  paid, 
according  to  the  proposal,  by  the  hour 
or  day,  proportionately  to  the  weekly 
rates  according  to  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

Workers  now  receiving  more  than 
the  minimum  are  not  to  be  cut. 

In  Madison,  the  dailies  have  been  co¬ 
operating  to  give  students  experience 
with  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  guild’s 
proposal  now  is  that  no  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  shall  be  permitted  to  work  for  a 
newspaper  more  than  4  hours  in  any 
week,  and  no  student  shall  be  given 
either  part  or  full  time  work  unless  a 
member  of  the  guild,  and  only  at  guild 
wage  rates.  No  person  not  a  member 
of  the  guild  will  be  permitted  to  be 
employed  by  either  paper.  Vacation 
and  sick  leave  provisions  are  being 
worked  out. 


Workers  Protest  to  NRA 

(.special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  FuANCist'O,  May  7 — Robert 
Louis  Burgess,  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Examiner  chapter  of  the 
San  Francisco  Metropolitan  Area 
Newspaper  Guild,  has  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  NRA  authorities  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  stating  he  was  recently  dismissed 
from  that  newspaper  without  due  cause 
and  for  alleged  activities  in  helping  to 
organize  the  San  Francisco  unit  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Burgess  charges  that  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  assuming  the  duties  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Examiner  chapter  he  was 
called  into  the  office  of  the  managing 
editor  and  told  he  was  being  dismissed 
for  reasons  of  economy. 

The  management  of  the  Examiner 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  representa¬ 
tive  that  the  activities  of  Burgess  in 
organization  w’ork  of  the  guild  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  decision  to 
dispense  with  his  services. 

Burgess  was  for  11  years  editor  of 
the  San  Jose  News;  after  five  years 
with  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  he 


left  that  newspaper  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  to  go  to  New  York.  Later  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Examiner  in  September, 
1933. 

The  dismissal  of  Burgess  occurred 
while  the  local  <ruild  was  being  organ¬ 
ized,  while  a  mail  ballot  was  under  way 
for  election  of  permanent  officers.  One 
of  the  first  tasks  confronting  President 
.\rthur  Caylor  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  upon  assuming  office  was  the 
Burgess  case,  which  was  also  submitted 
to  George  Creel,  state  director  of  the 
National  Emergency  Council,  for  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  procedure. 

The  local  board  of  the  NRA  has  not 
yet  named  a  date  for  a  hearing. 


Chicago  Guild  Forming 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  May  5 — The  .\merican 
Newspaper  Guild  movement  has  made 
little  progress  here  to  date  among  local 
newspapermen,  although  a  number  of 
individuals  on  the  local  papers,  press 
associations  and  City  News  Bureau 
have  joined  the  Guild.  There  has  not, 
however,  been  sufficient  interest  for  a 
local  guild  chapter  to  be  organized. 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this  week 
in  an  informal  survey. 

Estimates  from  30  to  100  national 
guild  memberships  were  reported  here 
this  week.  John  Eddy,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  national  organization,  has 
visited  local  guild  members,  but  has 
made  no  attempt  to  organize  the  local 
group  as  a  chapter,  in  view  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  lukewarm  interest  on  the  part  of 
a  majority  of  the  editorial  workers. 

The  general  feeling  among  many 
local  newspapermen  seems  to  be  that 
the  guild  movement  has  not  yet  reached 
a  strong  enough  position  to  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  institution.  Until  such 
is  the  case,  they  do  not  care  to  asso¬ 
ciate  themselves  in  any  such  movement. 
Tynic^l  of  Chicagoans,  some  newspaper 
reporters  here  look  with  suspicion  on 
the  guild  as  a  "racket,”  it  was  stated. 


Pittsburgh  Guild  Elects 

Pittsburgh,  May  7 — At  the  annual 
and  first  election  of  officers  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Guild,  122  votes 
were  cast  by  Guild  members  connected 
with  the  Pittsburgh  newspapers  and 
news  services. 

Edward  W.  Prendergast,  of  the  Sun- 
Telegraph  staff,  was  chosen  president; 
Paul  Ramsey,  of  the  Post-Gazette,  first 
vice-president;  Cy  King,  Press,  second 
vice-president ;  Kermit  McFarland, 
Press,  secretary:  Charles  Leith,  Post- 
Gazette,  treasurer.  Delegates  to  the 
nation  convention  chosen  are  Howard 
L.  Browning,  Sun-Telegraph;  Wilbur 
Coffman,  Post-Gazette  and  Mr.  Ramsey. 


Howard  Promises  Pay  Rise 

(B\  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Clenxland,  May  9 — Roy  W.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  made  himself 
comfortable  on  a  rewrite  desk  in  the 
city  news  room  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
last  night  and  "talked  it  over”  with  his 
reporters  and  desk  men. 

Mr.  Howard  was  accompanied  by 
John  Sorrells  and  G.  B.  Parker,  Scripps- 
Howard  executives. 

The  three  had  been  invited  by  Lloyd 
White,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
unit  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
to  attend  a  regular  meeting  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

“We  want  to  know  when  pay  cuts  will 
be  restored  to  the  staff,”  Mr.  Howard 
was  told. 

The  board  chairman  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  tricky  fluctuations  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  charts  but  added  that  ‘‘the 
general  management  for  some  time  has 
given  consideration  to  the  restoration  of 
pay  cuts. 

“I  cannot  and  will  not  commit  myself 
definitely,"  he  said.  “But  I  can  say  this 
to  you  now.  The  pay  cuts  will  be  re¬ 
stored.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  years 
or  months  but  a  matter  of  weeks  only.” 

.Asked  to  express  himself  on  the  Guild 
movement.  Mr.  Howard  said: 

“We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  guild 


ADDRESSED  U.  S.  CHAMBER  J 


Arthur  Krock,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Times  photo¬ 
graphed  last  week  while  addressing  the 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  “The  Outlook  from  Washington.” 


in  its  efforts  to  raise  the  standards  of 
newspaper  work  and  workers.  We  can¬ 
not  be  sure  that  certain  proposed  guild 
policies  will  not  result  in  mediocrity. 

“.As  to  the  still  unformed  angles  of 
guild  policy,  such  as  identification  with 
labor  in  the  mechanical  departments,  we 
must  reserve  judgment.” 

Regarding  the  brief  and  petition  for 
restoration  of  the  19  per  cent  in  pay 
cuts  on  the  Cleveland  Press  which  was 
sent  to  New  York  April  15,  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  said  he  never  had  seen  it.  Mr. 
Parker  spoke  briefly,  urging  the  guild  to 
remember  that  its  avowed  purpose  was 
to  raise  the  standards  of  editorial  work. 


Pay  Negotiations  Monday 

(B\  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toledo,  Ohio,  May  8 — Publishers  of 
the  three  Toledo  newspapers  will  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  Toledo  News¬ 
paper  Guild  next  Monday,  May  14,  to 
take  up  the  program  of  objectives  drafted 
by  the  guild,  it  was  announced  today. 
The  editors  and  publishers  agreed  on 
the  date  in  a  meeting  yesterday  and 
Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor  of  the  News- 
Bee  and  acting  chairman  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  committee,  notified  the  guild  by 
letter  today.  The  guild  executive  board 
also  met  yesterday  and  decided  that  the 
conversations  would  be  carried  on  by 
the  officers  of  each  unit  of  the  guild 
with  their  own  editors  and  publishers 
separately.  Thus  Carl  P.  Adamshick, 
president  of  the  guild  and  chairman  of 
the  News-Bee  unit;  Ernest  Jones,  re¬ 
corder  of  the  News-Bee  unit,  and 
Charles  T.  Lucey,  finance  officer  of 
the  News-Bee  unit,  will  meet  with  Mr. 
Matson :  R.  P.  Overmyer,  chairman ; 
W.  E.  Hall,  recorder  and  Ken  Hamel, 
finance  officer,  of  the  Blade  unit,  will 
meet  with  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Blade;  Stanley  C.  Speer,  business 
manager,  and  Frank  S.  Newell,  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager;  and  Paul  Schra¬ 
der,  chairman,  and  Cliff  Heineman, 
finance  officer,  of  the  Times  unit,  will 
meet  with  R.  C.  Patterson,  business 
manager  of  the  Times. 

Results  of  all  negotiations  will  be  re¬ 
ported  back  to  the  full  board  for  ap¬ 
proval,  as  well  as  the  individual  units. 


ON  WEEKLY  CODE  GROUP 

The  appointment  of  Robert  E.  Oksen, 
as  administration  manager  of  the  New 
Jersey  Unit  of  the  National  Code  Au- 
hority  for  weekly  newspapers,  was  re¬ 
cently  announced  by  Garvin  P.  Taylor, 
publisher  of  the  Montclair  (N.  J.) 
Times  and  chairman  of  the  code  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Oksen  has  been  assistant 
editor  of  the  Montclair  Times  for  the 
past  four  years. 


VIOLENCE  IS  charged 
IN  WICHITA  STRIKE 

Striker  Fined  for  Beating  Sbi!,, 
Breaker  and  Brick  Is  HurU^ 
Through  Window  of  Eagle’i 
Job  Shop 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Wichita,  Kan.,  May  8 — Several  jqs 
of  violence  marked  the  opening  oi  tk 
third  week  of  the  strike  of  union  pr®. 
ers  at  Wichita,  where  the  rnembmoi 
the  typographical  union  walked  at 
April  21,  complaining  that  the  net), 
papers  of  the  city  were  not  living » 
to  the  Graphic  Arts  code  of  the  NR.^ 
.A  rock  was  hurled  through  the 
glass  front  of  the  Eagle  job  ofi®, 
which  is  a  block  away  from  the  noR. 
paper  office  and  which  is  not  involni 
in  the  strike,  for  at  the  job  office  tk 
Eagle  pays  the  scale  specified  in  ik 
Graphic  Arts  code.  A  strike-breal* 
employed  by  the  Beacon  complain 
that  he  was  assaulted  and  beaten  b; 
a  striking  union  printer.  The  striko 
was  arrested  and  fined  $100  in  polict 
court.  He  posted  an  appeal  bond  agd 
will  carry  the  case  to  district  court 
Four  union  printers,  formerly  of  the 
Beacon,  who  were  arrested  last  wedt 
on  a  charge  of  kidnaping  a  Beacoo 
strike-breaker,  are  out  on  bond.  It  is 
indicated  that  the  charges  will  not  k 
pressed,  for  the  strike-breaker  does  not 
want  t9  take  the  case  into  court  He 
complained  that  he  was  lured  into  i 
car  and  hauled  18  miles  south  of  the 
city,  where  he  managed  to  escape.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  non-union  printers  reported 
they  were  seized,  taken  far  out  of  the 
city  and  dumped  on  the  highways. 
Others  complained  that  they  have  been 
intimidated  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
city.  More  than  a  dozen  strike-breakers 
have  left  the  city.  The  publishers  say 
they  have  been  intimidated.  Jess  Reeves, 
president  of  the  local  printers’  unkc, 
says  they  have  merely  been  persuaded 
not  to  help  break  the  strike. 

Both  the  Eagle  and  Beacon  news¬ 
paper  plants  are  operating  with  full 
forces.  The  men  eat  at  the  newspaper 
plants  and  are  conducted  by  the  police 
to  their  hotels.  The  city  keeps  two  po¬ 
licemen  on  guard  both  at  the  Beacon  and 
the  Eagle  and  the  publishers  also  keep 
extra  guards  at  the  plants. 

The  Beacon  has  no  job  office,  but 
it  does  publish  one  extra  paper,  a  weekly, 
which  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
students^  of  the  University  of  Wichita. 
The  strikers  contend  that  the  publia- 
tion  of  that  weekly  makes  the  Beacx 
a  job  office.  The  strikers  contend  tlat 
the  fact  that  the  Eagle  operates  a  job 
office,  although  independent  of  the 
newspaper,  makes  them  obligated  to 
pay  the  graphic  arts  code  scale. 

Both  of  these  claims  are  denied  by 
Marcellus  Murdock,  publisher  of  the 
Eagle,  and  Max  Levand,  publisher  of 
the  Beacon. 

The  newspapers  have  been  payiif 
the  union  printers  71  cents  an  hour. 
The  graphic  arts  code  allows  for  82 
cents,  and  is  being  allowed  in  the  job 
shops  of  the  city,  including  the  Eagle 
job  office,  which  is  a  non-union  shop. 
The  newspaper  publishers  offered  to 
grant  a  10  per  cent  increase  and  offered 
to  arbitrate.  Both  offers  were  refused 


DAIUES  FORM  RADIO  GROUT 

Charles  Thomas,  general  manager  of 
the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  w 
elected  president  of  the  Canadian  News- 
paper  Radio  Association,  an  organia- 
tion  of  newspaper  owners  oi  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  formed  in  Toronto,  May  3.  The 
organization  is  Dominion-wide  and  wffl 
act  in  all  matters  “of  mutual  interest 
according  to  an  announcement.  Other 
officers  named  were :  Howard  P.  Robiu- 
son,  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Telegrapk-Jov- 
nal  and  Times-Globe,  vice-president; 
Philip  H.  Morris,  London  Free  Pit**- 
secretary-treasurer.  The  executive  coo- 
mitte  comprises ;  F.  J.  Burd,  publisher, 
Vancouver  Provittce;  O.  L.  Spencer, 
general  manager,  Calgary  (Alta.)  fff- 
ald;  Victor  Sifton,  president,  Rejo* 
Star-Phoenix,  and  A.  W.  Rcibb,  hjo- 
ness  manager,  Halifax  Herald  and 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  12,  1934 


WITH  SALES  22%  AHEAD,  STORES 
HOLD  DOWN  ADVERTISING  COSTS 

Slow  Rise  in  Dollars,  but  Decreased  Percentsige  to  Sales,  Indicated 
for  1934  by  N.R.D.G.A.  Survey — Advertising  Allowances 
to  Be  Missed  Under  Code  Restrictions 

By  ROBERT 

EN'COUKAGED  by  rising  sales  figures 
this  year,  department  stores  of  the 
nation  are  counting  on  getting  through 
1934  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  sales 
volume  spent  on  advertising,  according 
to  a  survey  just  completed  by  the  Sales 
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S.  MANN 

funds.  Advertising  payroll  takes  7.06 
to  8.34  per  cent  of  the  budget,  produc 
tion  from  2.99  to  4.93  per  cent,  and  “all 
other”  from  5.87  to  12.82  per  cent. 

Commenting  on  these  figures,  Paul 
E.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  Sales  Pro- 
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PERCENTAGES  TO  SALES  VOLUME 


New 

I'spaper  Siiace 

Total  Publicity 

Store  Volume 

1933 

1931 

1929 

1933 

1931 

1929 

Under  One  Million . 

....  2.78 

3.00 

2.30 

4.44 

5.02 

4.10 

One  to  Two  Million . 

....  2.99 

2.96 

2.65 

4.80 

4.90 

4.12 

Two  to  Five  Million . 

....  3.53 

3.50 

3.05 

5.02 

5.10 

4.52 

Five  to  Ten  Million . 

....  3.79 

3.60 

3.30 

5.(x3 

5.45 

4.8o 

Over  Ten  Million . 

....  3.65 

3.70 

3.12 

5.28 

5.10 

4.46 

Specialty  Stores  . 

....  3.79 

3.72 

3.27 

6.24 

5.75 

5.56 

READING  PAPERS  IS  URGELY  A  MAHER 

ot  hkbtt.  One'*  aelaotlon  mey  be  changed  to 
Inelude  a  try-KHit  ot  a  different  paper.  Our 
function  la  to  bring  new  "try-out’  readers  to 
publications. 

We  often  double  and  triple  olrculatlons.  Many 
transient  subscriptions  beoome  permanent. 

Consult  tbe  "World's  Record  Circulation 
Bulldere" — 

HUDSON  DePRlEST  A  ASSOCIATES 
24*  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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Promotion  Division  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association.  If  the  sales 
increase  is  substantial,  the  dollar  ex¬ 
penditures  on  advertising  may  show 
luoderate  increases,  but  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  tlie  sales  increases. 

The  trend  of  advertising  percentages 
has  been  reversed  from  that  which  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  downward  side  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  Then,  as  sales  volume  dropped, 
advertising  expenefitures  were  decreased 
more  slowly,  so  that  the  percentages 
.spent  on  advertising  rose  year  by  year. 
.As  shown  in  the  accompanying  table, 
many  stores  have  already  succeeded  in 
lowering  the  unusually  high  percen¬ 
tages  reached. 

Interesting  in  connection  with  the 
survey  is  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  April, 
putting  sales  in  that  month  5  per  cent 
ahead  of  those  in  April,  1933,  despite 
the  fact  that  April  of  last  year  in¬ 
cluded  two  weeks  of  Easter  sales  and 
•April  of  this  year  none.  For  the  first 
four  months  of  1934,  however,  the  Re¬ 
serve  Board  put  the  sales  increase  at 
22  per  cent. 

Pointing  out  that  the  anticipated  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  will  help  to  lower  the 
percentages  spent  on  newspaper  space 
and  on  "total  publicity,”  which  includes 
newspaper  costs  and  all  other  expendi¬ 
tures,  tne  N.R.D.G.A.  report  gave  this 
summary,  based  on  planned  percentages 
for  the  first  half  of  1934  compared  with 
those  obtained  in  1933: 

1.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  stores 
will  reduce  their  total  publicity  per¬ 
centage. 

2.  About  54  per  cent  will  reduce 
the  newspaper  percentage  to  sales. 

3.  Approximately  40  per  cent  will 
slightly  increase  or  maintain  total  pub¬ 
licity  percentage. 

4.  About  36  per  cent  will  slightly 
increase  the  newspaper  percentage  and 
10  per  cent  will  maintain  it  at  the  1933 
level. 

“Neither  the  increases  nor  the  de¬ 
creases.”  it  is  stated,  “are  radical.  This 
would  indicate  a  strict  control  over  the 
jppropnation  and  perhaps  a  close-to 
the-vest  spending  habit  based  on  month- 
to-month  sales  results  and  require¬ 
ments. 

“It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  aver- 
>ge  store  sets  aside  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  stores  will  show 
if  .  P“***'city  expense  at  the  end 
Dt  1934  than  that  indicated  above.  It 
can  be  a  definite  conclusion  that  there 
exists  a  trend  toward  lowered  publicity 
txpensc--with  the  possibility  of  arriv- 
mg  at  the  1930  expense  ratio  to  sales 
■•y  the  end  of  the  year.” 

The  survey  shows  that  department 
.ores  of  all  sizes  continue  to  spend  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  their  adver¬ 
ting  funds  on  newspaper  space,  the 
percentages  ranging  from  65.0  (for 
stores  doing  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  of 
‘nnual  sales  volume)  to  69.8  (for  stores 
aoingr  over  $10,000,000).  Total  display 
9  ‘tem,  accounting  for 

to  12.02  per  cent  of  the  advertising 


motion  Division,  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  said:  “The  nearly  uniform  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  publicity  dollar  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  of  the  store  is  decidely 
interesting.  It  seems  even  more  unusual 
that  the  largest  volume  group  leads 
with  the  greatest  portion  devoted  to 
newspaper  space.  This  is  a  tribute  to 
the  pulling  power  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 

The  survey  itself  makes  this  com¬ 
ment  : 

“The  newspaper  ‘cut’  is  a  sizeable 
hunk  of  the  publicity  pie.  Perhaps  it  is 
cause  for  concern.  So  much  of  one 
food  makes  for  an  unbalanced  diet — 
which  may  be  true  also  in  this  case.  It 
is  of  course  a  well-known  fact  that  in 
order  to  reduce  expenses,  all  unde¬ 
veloped,  untried  or  so-called  non-pro¬ 
ductive  media  were  eliminated  or  at 
least  curtailed  during  the  past  several 
years.  Consequently  a  greater  share  of 
the  publicity  dollar  was  spent  in  the 
medium  known  to  produce  good  results. 

“It  is  predicted  that  the  newspaper 
share  of  the  publicity  dollar  will  ebb 
slightly  during  this  year  and  that  pub¬ 
licity  minds  will  again  turn  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  potentialities  of  new  and  unde¬ 
veloped  media — including  radio,  movies, 
feature  attractions,  customer  control, 
internal  promotions  including  an  im¬ 
proved  promotional  tie-up  with  the 
salespeople.  Production  costs  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  low.  Each  of  these  figures 
includes  costs  of  mat  services,  typo¬ 
graphy,  engravings,  outside  artwork, 
and  supplies  used  in  the  production  of 
advertisements.” 

‘‘Stores  should  continue  to  utilize  the 
price  appeal  as  aggressively  as  in  the 
l>ast,”  the  report  says  elsewhere.  “There 
should  be  little_  change  in  promotional 
price  lines  until  raised  incomes  war¬ 
rant  it.” 

As  prices  rise,  however,  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  “tested-quality”  appeal  is 
expected.  A  greater  number  of  stores 
will  make  -this  their  basic  appeal  in  the 
fall.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  127 
stores  reporting  said  that,  foreseeing 
less  emphasis  on  price  appeal,  they 
planned  to  set  aside  funds  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  averaging  about  9  per 
cent  of  their  appropriations. 

One  factor  affecting  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  report  states,  lies  in 
NRA  code  restrictions  on  advertising 
allowances,  some  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  paper  last  week.  “In 
large  cities,”  it  says,  “newspapers  stand 
to  lose  many  thousands  of  dollars  as 
a  result  of  this  newly  established  trade 
practice.  Manufacturers  also  stand  to 
lose  one  of  the  best  marketing  and  sell¬ 
ing  arrangements  ever  made  available 
to  them.  It  is  obvious  that  retailers 
who  have  received  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  each  year  for  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  must  devote  serious 
study  to  the  problem,  watchful  of  the 
newspaper  budget  to  see  that  it  is  not 
increased  to  offset  the  loss  of  linage 
heretofore  purchased  by  manufacturers. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  news¬ 
paper  budget  in  this  latter  group  of 
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stores  will  be  advanced  to  some  extent. 

“The  prohibition  of  advertising  al¬ 
lowances,  certain  price-fixing  elements 
approved  in  some  manufacturers’  codes, 
certain  restrictions  on  retail  prices — 
for  example,  Supplement  A  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code  affecting  the  prices  at  which 
drugs  and  cosmetics  are  sold — and  other 
code  provisions  that  create  unwarranted 
price  increases,  will  undoubtedly  lead 
to  the  development,  promotion  and  sale 
of  store  brands.  Here  again  the  tested 
quality  appeal  will  be  aggressively 
used.” 

Of  radio  advertising  the  survey  said: 
“The  majority  believed  it  more  effec¬ 
tive  as  an  institutional  medium,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  newspapers  do  not  need  a 
supplementary  direct  selling  aid,  but 
that  a  store  would  increase  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  its  newspaper  advertising  by 
building  good  will  through  the  means 
of  an  institutional  radio  program.” 
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Roto  Tabloid  With  Chicago  Pictures 
Distributed  This  Week 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  May  9 — Forty-eight  news- 
pai^rs  in  21  states  will  carry  the  pic¬ 
torial  story  of  the  1934  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  to  their  readers  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  May  12  and  13,  in  a  special 
tabloid  rotogravure  supplement  of  16 
pages. 

"nie  roto  section  was  produced  by  the 
Chicagoans,  Inc.,  the  “Keep  Chicago 
Ahead  Committee”  of  50  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men  organized  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly  to  pro¬ 
mote  interest  in  the  fair  and  in  many 
permanent  attractions  of  Chicago.  It 
was  offered  to  300  newspapers  in  the 
south  and  middle  west.  The  content  is 
about  evenly  divided  between  pictures 
of  the  fair  and  of  Chicago. 

Art  work  on  the  supplement  was  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Jens  Eriksen,  for¬ 
merly  art  director  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Ncu’t,  and  printing  was  done  by  Alco- 
Gravure,_  Inc.  Each  newspaper  using 
the  s^tion  has  its  own  masthead  or 
title-line  on  the  front  page  of  the  sup- 
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plement.  Papers  using  the  special  sec¬ 
tion  are: 

Florida:  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal; 
Palm  Beach  Times  (West  Palm  Beach) ;  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel  Star;  Tampa  Tribune, 

Georgia:  Athens  Daily  Times. 

Illinois:  Decatur  Herald  and  Review; 
East  St.  Louis  Journal;  Pekin  Daily  Times; 
Mt.  Vernon  Register-News. 

Indiana:  Huntington  Herald  Press;  Elk¬ 
hart  Daily  Truth-  LaFayetle  Journal  and 
Courier;  Muncie  Star. 

Kansas:  Emporia  Gazette;  Parsons  Sun; 
Wichita  Beacon;  Topeka  Daily  Capital. 

Kentucky:  Paducah  Sun  DetMcrat ;  Owens¬ 
boro  Messenger-Inquirer ;  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Louisiana:  Baton  Rouge  State  Times; 
Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk;  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate. 

Michigan:  Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Minnesota;  Mankato  Free  Press. 

Mississippi:  Columbus  Commercial  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Nebraska:  Norfolk  Daily  News. 

North  Carolina:  High  Point  Enterprise; 
Wilmington  Star  News;  Burlington  Times 
News. 

New  Mexico:  Roswell  Morning  Dispatch. 

New  Hampshire:  Manchester  Leader  and 
Union. 

Ohio;  Yout^stown  Vindicator;  Dayton 
Daily  News;  Springfield  News  Sun;  Chilli- 
cothe  Sciot  Gazette. 

Oklahoma;  Bartlesville  Morning  Examiner; 
Shawnee  News. 

South  Orolina;  Sportansburg  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal;  Anderson  Daily  Mail;  Anderson  Daily 
Independent. 

Tennessee;  Chattanooga  Times. 

Texas:  Dallas  News. 

West  Virginia:  Charleston  Gazette;  Wheel¬ 
ing  News. 

Wisconsin:  Sheboygan  Press;  Beloit  Daily 
News. 


KERNEY  ESTATE  TO  FAMILY 


Trenton  Editor  Also  Left  Bequests  to 
Several  Hospital* 

The  bulk  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
James  Kerney,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  Newspapers, 
is  left  outright  or  in  trust  to  his  widow, 
Mrs.  James  Kerney,  according  to  his 
will,  which  was  probated  in  the  Mercer 
County  Surrogate’s  office  recently. 

Mr.  Kerney’s  controlling  interest  in 
the  Trenton  Times,  Trenton  State  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Trenton  Sunday  Times-Ad- 
vertiser,  is  left  in  a  trust  for  Mrs. 
Kerney  during  her  lifetime  and  to  her 
six  children  afterward.  The  trustees 
are  Mrs.  Kerney  and  the  children. 
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‘GOLDEN  TRAIL*  SALES 
IDEA  SUCCESSFUL 


“Follow  the  Golden  Trail  of  Value” 
Was  Slogan  Coined  for  Mer¬ 
chants  by  Daily’s  Executive 
— Stores  Decorated 

“Follow  the  Golden  Trail  of  Values”, 
an  idea  originated  and  developed  by 
George  R.  Gould,  advertising  director 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
was  responsible  for  the  marked  success, 
in  spite  of  bad  weather,  of  New  Haven's 
semi-annual  New  Haven  Day  held  re¬ 
cently.  In  their  desire  for  a  new  sales 
angle  that  would  call  attention  to  the 
day  and  focus  the  minds  of  the  buying 
public  on  the  values  offered  in  the  stores, 
New  Haven  merchants  appealed  to  Mr. 
Gould.  The  novel  plan  was  worked  out 
in  its  entirety  by  him. 

Every  store  cooperating  in  the  sales 
day  received  a  ribbon  of  gold  paper, 
inches  wide,  on  which  was  printed 
in  blue  ^  “We’re  On  the  Golden  Trail  of 
Values”.  This  paper  was  gummed  on 
the  back  and  each  merchant  received 
a  supply  sufficient  to  cover  his  store 
windows  and  doors  with  a  continuous 
trail.  The  “Golden  Trails”  were  pasted 
to  the  windows  at  the  same  height  on 
each  store  and  the  effect  was  an  un¬ 
broken  trail  from  store  to  store 
throughout  the  entire  business  district 
of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  ribbons 
of  paper,  every  display  window  bore  a 
large  15  inch  seal.  All  advertisements 
in  the  46  inges  of  the  Register  on  the 
day  preceding  the  sales  day  carried  the 
slogan  that  identified  the  stores  co¬ 
operating  in  the  event.  Store  fronts 
were  decorated  the  evening  before  and 
windows  were  kept  lighted  to  call 
attention  to  the  big  day. 

The  “Golden  Trail”  idea  answered 
the  problem  of  advance  publicity  without 
hurting  the  business  previous  to  the 
sales  day,  for,  with  no  reference  to  New 
Haven  ^  Day,  it  was  possible  to  run 
“teaser”  copy  advising  the  public  to 
“follow  the  Golden  Trial”.  Another 
desirable  effect  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  as  only  those  merchants  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  sales  event  were  eligible 
to  display  the  Golden  Trail  strips  and 
insignia  the  buying  was  readily  con¬ 
fined  to  the  stores  of  those  merchants 
who  adopted  the  plan. 


PABST-ETT  USING  PHOTOS 

Agency  Feel*  Present  Copy  Better 
Adapted  to  Roto  Space 

The  present  rotogravure  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Pabst-ett  Corporation  appear¬ 
ing  in  approximately  50  metropolitan 
newspapers,  following  the  recent  Pabst- 
ett  contest  copy,  are  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  because  of  the  way  they  have 
been  adapted  to  the  special  character  of 
rotogravure  sections. 

In  the  current  Pabst-ett  series,  which 
will  continue  until  late  in  the  summer, 
the  advertising  story  is  developed  in  a 
natural  fashion  around  photographs 
which  are  felt  to  be  interesting  enough 
to  compete  with  editorial  pictures  on 
the  same  page. 

Studies  conducted  by  Needham,  Louis 
and  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency 
handling  the  Pabst-ett  account,  revealed 
significant  and  wide  differences  in  re¬ 
sults  between  advertisements  of  various 
types  run  in  roto.  These  differences 
correlated  naturally  with  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  newspaper  readers  turn 
to  the  roto  sections  primarily  to  look 
at  interesting  pictures.  The  Pabst-ett 
sales  storj'  is  not  sacrificed  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  series,  but  is  introduced  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  human  interest  pictures  to 
insure  reading. 


MULFORD  HONORED 

George  M.  Mulford,  for  67  years 
with  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  April 
20  marking  his  80th  birthday,  attended 
by  a  group  of  100  men  who  served 
under  him  as  superintendent  of  the 
mailing  room.  Mr.  Mulford,  who 
joined  the  daily  in  ’67,  is  now  dean  of 
the  plant. 


HGHT  ON  POUTICAL  ‘RING’ 
WON  PULITZER  PRIZE 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


indicted  for  this  crime,  but  were  never 
tried.  When  a  constable  went  to  the 
Banks  home  to  arrest  the  editor  on  the 
morning  of  March  16,  Banks  shot  and 
killed  him. 

Even  when  their  leader  had  committed 
murder  many  of  the  followers  were 
loyal. 

The  Mail-Tribune’s  series  of  start¬ 
ling  articles  revealing  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Banks-Fehl  machine  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  and  favorable  com¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Ruhl  went  into  the  unsavory 
situation  with  the  betterment  of  Jack- 
son  County  as  his  goal.  Residents  of 
the  county  feel  that  he  was  certainly 
successful.  He  implored  the  frenzied 
citizens  to  stop  accepting  the  lies  and 
half-truths  of  the  Good  Government 
Congress,  and  urged  each  person  to 
think  for  himself  after  carefully  inves¬ 
tigating  and  weighing  the  facts. 

As  the  murder  trial  of  Banks  went 
along  further  indications  of  corruption 
were  disclosed  in  the  trial  evidence.  It 
was  revealed  that  after  F'ehl  became 
Judge,  he  and  Banks  attended  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  grand  jury  or  received 
daily  reports  from  the  foreman. 

Also,  that  Banks  had  proposed  that 
District  Attorney  Codding  be  kidnaped 
and  held  for  ransom.  The  money  was 
to  have  been  used  to  finance  the  or¬ 
ganization.  This  was  sworn  to  in  an 
affidavit  by  O.  G.  Goss,  who  split 
with  Banks  soon  after  the  party  was 
formed. 

Banks  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree.  One  by  one  the 
men  charged  with  ballot  theft  were  con¬ 
victed.  All  of  the  leaders,  with  the 
exception  of  John  Glenn,  were  judged 
guilty.  A  few  held  as  witnesses  were 
excused  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
district  attorney’s  office. 

Although  the  Mail-Tribune  made  no 
effort  to  try  the  cases  in  its  columns, 
no  charges  made  in  their  editorials  were 
left  unproven.  The  conviction  of  Judge 
Fehl  in  the  record  time  of  12  minutes 
completed  the  picture. 

Jackson  County  had  seen  the  Mail- 
Tribune  champion  a  public  cause  and 
come  through  with  flying  colors  to  do 
its  community  an  untold  good  by  rid¬ 
ding  it  of  the  most  unscrupulous  group 
of  political  racketeers  in  Oregon’s  his- 
tory. 

"The  circulation  of  the  newspaper  is 
approximately  4,500.  E.  C.  Ferguson 
is  news  editor.  Other  executives  are 
Herb  Grey,  advertising  manager ;  Ernest 
Gilstrap,  business  manager;  and  Jerry 
Latham,  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Ruhl  was  graduate  from  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  1903.  For  a  short 
while  he  was  on  the  old  Nezv  York 
Globe  as  reporter.  From  1907  to  1909 
he  worked  for  the  Rockford  (III.)  Re¬ 
public.  He  was  in  Spokane  on  the  staff 
of  the  Spokesman-Review  until  1911. 
In  that  same  year  he  purchased  a  part 
interest  in  the  Mail-’Tribune  and  has 
been  editor-in-chief  since. 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 

The  cumpUtt  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  mm  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modem  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 
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FOX  LOSES  TAX  APPEAL 
“Toonerville  Trolley”  Creator  Must 

Fay  D.  S.  Deficiency  Judgment 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  7 — Fon¬ 
taine  F'ox,  creator  of  the  comic  cartoon 
“Toonerville  Trolley,”  has  lost  his  fight 
before  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
for  a  redetermination  of  deficiencies  in 
income  taxes  for  himself  and  the  Rey¬ 
nard  Corporation,  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  sole  stockholder. 

The  taxes  are  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  March  31,  1930  and  1931,  in  so 
far  as  the  corporation  is  concerned, 
and  for  the  calendar  year  1930  for 
Mr.  Fox.  The  amounts  involved  in  the 
deficiencies  determined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  are,  respec¬ 


tively,  $628.75  and  $888  for  the  corpora, 
tion  and  ^32.82  for  Mr.  Fox. 

The  proceedings  involved  whether  the 
reasonable  value  of  use  of  a  buil(W 
near  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  constructed  bjr^ 
corporation,  was  or  was  not  taxable 
income  to  the  president  (Fox)  as  adifi. 
tional  compensation,  or  income  to  4e 
corporation  as  rental. 

The  board  held  that  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  use  of  the  building  »as 
ta.xable  income  to  the  president  as  adt 
tional  compensation,  but  was  not  ij. 
come  of  the  corporation  as  rent^,  and 
that  the  corporation  was  not  entitled  to 
deduct  such  amount  from  its  gross  in- 
come  for  the  years  in  controversy. 

Both  the  corporation  and  Mr.  Fox 
were  petitioners  in  the  case. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  Addraaa  NENSCO— Worcastar 


FT^HE  finest  and  most  accurate  ma- 
chine  for  reducing  curved  stereo* 
type  color  and  black  plates  to  the 
desired  thickness  with  extreme  accu¬ 
racy.  Powerful,  precise  and  simple 
in  operation.  Anti-friction  bearings 
throughout.  Push  button  control. 
Gives  Better  Plates.  Reduces  Costly  Makeready.  Lengthens  Life  of  Plaits. 
Send  for  dotails 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY.  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOE 

PRECISION 
THINNING 
&  SHAVING 
MACHINE 


INCREASED  PRESS 
CAPACITY  at  smail 

When  bnaineaa  agiun  gets  into  fall  swing,  wiH  ysa  id 

Joortelf  held  hack  hy  a  printing  preaa  that  caa 
onger  keep  pace?  ...  or  one  that  can  not  deliw* 
required  volnme  at  a  low  enough  coat? 

There  hat  never  heen  a  hotter  time  than  to-day  for  ahifting  to  faster,  n0 
modern  equipment.  Uaed  presses  of  standard  makes  in  the  atraight  Uae  m 
unit  typea  are  available  today  at  extraordinarily  low  pricei.  ’They  ei«  * 
q>len^d  opportunity  to  step  np  yoor  capacity  and  lower  yoor  operadni 
at  a  very  small  outlay.  , 

Each  of  these  nt^  presset  ia  guaranteed  to  be  in  good  working  ordar, 
jnat  now  we  are  aitnated  to  take  care  of  a  good  range  of  requirements.  . 

Let  na  know  what  yon  might  consider,  and  we  shall  be  glad  ta  Mffv 
details  on  some  of  onr  best  values.  Write  today. 

'The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 

1535  South  PauUna  Street 
CHICAGO 

NXW  TORE  SA.^' PRANaaOO 
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HARVEY  PARSONS  DEAD 


j  Colorful  Career  in  Kanoas  Jour* 

I  nalitm  and  Politic* 

Harvey  G.  Parsons,  55,  widely  known 
i^sas  newspaperman,  died  in  Port 
\rthur,  Tex.,  May  6,  ending  a  long 
areer  as  a  humorist  and  cartoonist. 
\lr  Parsons  began  as  a  cattle  herder  in 
^  blue  stem  pastures,  and  entered 
'  ^spaper  work  after  a  bucking  bronco 
!  him  and  crippled  him  for  life. 
\t  Topeka  he  asked  the  late  Frank 
p  MacLennan  for  a  job  as  reporter  on 
L  State  Journal.  He  began  a  column 
OB  humorous  incidents  and  illustrated 
•  with  his  own  cartoons. 

:  “I  learned  to  draw  by  ear  and  am 
bard  of  hearing,”  he  would  explain. 

'  Jay  E.  House,  former  mayor  of  To- 
'oda  also  conducted  a  column  in  the 
l&to  Capital.  When  a  reform  move- 
Inient  sUrted  in  Topeka,  Parsons  sug- 
r.(5ted  his  rival.  House,  should  run  for 
'  ^yor.  House  answered  that  he  would 
*  if  Parsons  would  be  chief  of  police. 

;  The  campaign  made  history.  The 
I  loumal  supported  House  and  he  was 
Selected,  resulting  in  the  appointment  of 
■Parsons  as  chief  of  police. 

;  Parsons  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Capital,  when  the  police  job  ended.  His 
artoons  there  attracted  the  attention 
of  A.  L.  Nichols,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  'Farmer.  Thereafter  for  16 
years.  Parsons’  cartoons  brightened  the 
i  pages  of  that  paper. 


I  MULTIPLE  SUITS  BARRED 

V  - 

<  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  Reverse* 
Lower  Decision 

Oklahoma  City,  May  8— The  state 
supreme  court  showed  its  disapproval 
;i  oi  a  multiplicity  of  libel  suits  over  the 

I  same  issue  today  when  it  reversed  a 
Cherokee  county  judgment  of  $10,000 
against  the  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix. 

The  judgment  was  won  by  W.  M. 
Gulager,  Muskogee,  former  state  sena¬ 
tor.  The  paper  was  forced  to  trial  at 
Tahlequah  over  objections  by  its  attor¬ 
neys  while  an  identical  suit  for  $50,000 
was  pending  at  Muskogee.  Gulager 
charged  libel  in  connection  with  a  col¬ 
umn  published  in  July,  1924,  discussing 
his  activities. 

When  the  suit  was  called  for  trial 
at  Tahlequah  attorneys  for  the  paper 
moved  for  a  dismissal  on  the  grounds 
,  a  prior  action  was  pending.  Their  ob¬ 
jections  were  overruled  by  the  trial 
court,  but  the  supreme  court  in  a  de¬ 
cision  today  by  Justice  Charles  Swin- 
dall,  declared  in  their  favor.  The  opin¬ 
ion  asserted  that  pendency  of  a  prior 
action  “will  abate  later  action  or  suit, 
vexatious  to  defendants,  in  a  court  of 
the  same  jurisdiction  where  the  issue  is 
properly  raised.” 


YATES  TAKES  FEDERAL  POST 

Texan  Named  A**i*tant  to  Governor 
of  Virgin  Island* 

(Speciat  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  9 — Paul  C. 
lates,  Washington  newspaper  man,  has 
been  appointed  administrative  assistant 
to  Gov.  Paul  M.  Pearson  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes 
said,  in  announcing  the  ap'pointment, 
that  Yates’  duties  would  be  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  $1,00U,000  public  works 
pregram  for  economic  rehabilitation  of 
the  islands.  Yates,  a  native  of  Texas, 
«me  to  Washington  to  represent  the 
Houston  Post  in  1929.  Since  1932  he 
a  member  of  the  Washington 
^an  of  the  International  News  Service. 
He  IS  also  a  World  War  veteran,  hav¬ 
ing  been  overseas  with  the  36th  Division. 


HUGH  B.  SUTHERLAND 

Hugh  Brock  Sutherland,  for  mat 
years  associate  editor  of  the  Philade 
DLv  American  and  later  with  tl 
“nt^elphia  Record,  died  May 
at  his  home  in  Germantown.  He  w; 
■  oH.  Mr.  Sutherland  was  boi 

in  Toronto,  Canada.  He  came  to  th 
country  m  1897  and  for  two  years  w; 
with  the  New  York  Herald.  He  thi 
went  t()  Philadelphia  and  was  asscK 
ated  with  the  North  American  un 
Wb,  when  he  went  to  the  Record. 


PRINTERS  HIT  POST  OFFICE 


Le**-Than-Co*t  Envelope*  Not  in 
Code  Spirit,  New  Yorker*  Say 

Government-printed  envelopes,  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  post  office  department  for 
less  than  cost,  are  unfair  competition  to 
the  commercial  printers  of  Central  New 
York,  according  to  a  resolution  adopted 
at  a  conference  of  50  printers  and  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  publishers  assembled  to 
discuss  the  new  code  of  fair  competition 
in  their  industry,  at  Cortland,  last  week. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  printer  opin¬ 
ion  that  since  the  government  requires 
the  elimination  of  cut-throat  policies 
among  themselves  that  the  post  office 
department  should  not  be  permitted  to 
violate  the  "rinciple  of  fair  prices  and 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .$(  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Time*  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  word*  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  a*  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broker* 


Extra  Fine  Bargain*  right  now  In  profitable 
weeklies,  ■eral-weeklie*.  various  section*. 
A  few  good  dailies.  Len  Feighner,  ^thlsn 
Bldg.,  Nashville,  Mich.,  or  J,  W.  Mapoles, 
Murphy’s  HoteL  Richmond,  Va. 


High  Class  Weekly  With  Commercial 
Plant — Large,  fertile  field,  earning  over  13 
per  cent  after  ail  expenses,  including  de¬ 
preciation  and  owner's  salary,  have  been 
deducted.  Initial  payment  330.000.  Do 
not  answer  unless  you  have  the  money. 
J.  B.  Shale  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Insurance 


Build  ('irculatilon  that  sticks,  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  policies.  Write 
.Ilm  G.  Ferguson.  Newspaper  Accident 
Division.  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 


Circulation  Promotion 


Insurance  Campaigns  conducted  on  profit 
sharing  basia  Policies  by  highest  rated 
Companies.  Writ*  Allen  Registry  Bureau, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Better  Dally  Newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  in¬ 
crease,  regardless  of  business  conditions  in 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


Promotion,  to  bring  “better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  buildera  246  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Capital  Wanted 


The  undersigned,  together  with  former 
St.  Louis  and  Denver  newspaperman  now 
with  one  of  New  York’s  leading  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  seeking  325,000  backing  for 
National  weekly.  Ten  pages,  standard 
size.  Not  magazine.  Have  detailed  sum¬ 
mation  of  project.  Most  attractive.  Field 
limited  to  one  publication.  Long  con¬ 
sistent  money-maker.  Prefer  publishing 
In  New  York,  but  equally  effective  propo¬ 
sition  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Washington,  Cleveland.  Detroit  or  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  40  per  cent  interest  Investor,  with 
investment  returned  out  of  first  profit*. 
Carefully  prepared  analysis  shows  approxi¬ 
mately  31,500  weekly  expense;  60  per  cent 
printing.  Project  particularly  attractive 
to  publisher  or  properly  equipped  printing 
firm  as  would  mean  340,000-350,000  In¬ 
come. 

In  ray  30  years  in  newspaper-publishing 
field  I  have  never  known  more  attractive 
proposition. 

Hal  W.  Lanigan, 

34-30  82nd  Street.  Jackson  Heights, 

L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Tel.  NBwtown  9-8133. 

Newspaper  record;  categorically: 

Sports  editor  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
St.  Louis  Star,  St,  Louis  Times. 

Baseball  writer,  Boston  American. 

First  night  editor  and  make-up  editor 
New  York  Dally  News. 

Hearst  organization.  Aided  R.  C.  Mc¬ 
Cabe.  now  on  New  York  Journal,  start 
dally  In  Syracuse.  Started  Newark  Sec¬ 
tion  New  York  Sunday  American.  In  edi¬ 
torial  charge.  M.  Preston  Goodfellow, 
publisher  of  Brooklyn  Eagle,  publisher. 
Assistant  night  managing  editor  and  make¬ 
up  editor  New  York  American. 

Promoted  and  publisher-editor  Great 
Neck  (L.  I.)  News. 

Managing  editor  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph, 


sell  its  printed  envelopes  at  less  than 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit. 

The  conference  in  Cortland  was  one 
of  a  series  of  eighteen,  conducted  by 
the  Regional  Code  Authority  for  com¬ 
mercial  printers  outside  metropolitan 
areas  and  weekly  newspapers.  Printers 
in  attendance  were  from  Cayuga,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Tompkins,  Broome,  Chenango, 
and  Cortland  counties. 

Walter  B.  Sanders  of  Nunda,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Code  Authority  in  New 
York,  presided.  Code  provisions  were 
explained  by  Jay  W.  Shaw  of  Elmira, 
code  administrator  in  New  York. 
Other  members  of  the  Code  Authority 
present  were  E.  E.  Atkinson  of  Ithaca 
and  Fay  C.  Parsons  of  Cortland. 

Newspaper  Counsel 


Tliuroughly  practical  surveys  covering  aay 
ur  all  departments,  also  consultation  spec¬ 
ial  problems,  strictly  confidential.  A-590, 
Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 


Editorial  Service 


iupablc  New  York  editorial  service.  Ex¬ 
clusive  news,  features,  interviews.  .A-569, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Kilitorials  your  home  folks  will  like.  Titus 
.Service,  Newtonville,  Mass. 


Help  Wanted 


.\  .Metropolitan  Newspaper  has  opening  for 
.seasoned  movie  reviewer  and  columnist. 
•Must  have  good  writing  style,  bright  but 
not  sensational;  and  possess  adequate 
background  for  this  work.  Preferably  now 
employed  in  this  work.  Beginner,  show¬ 
ing  promise  but  not  yet  having  hit  full 
stride,  or  man  in  field  which  is  too  small 
for  his  talents  will  be  considered.  Sub¬ 
mit  full  details  and  samples  of  current 
work,  stating  salary  expected,  to  Box 
.\-394.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Newspaper  Editor  with  eco¬ 
nomic  training  and  social  viewpoint; 
knowledge  of  Southern  agriculture,  psy¬ 
chology  and  conditions;  young  enough  to 
be  ambitious  but  with  mature  mind; 
write,  handle  copy,  layout  and  make-up 
for  semi-monthly  publication  of  150,000 
circulation.  Answer  fully  as  to  experience, 
background  and  salary  requirements.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  P.  O.  Box  433,  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Louisiana. 


Reporter  for  outstanding  North  Carolina 
dully.  Only  thoroughly  trained  and  ex- 
1  erlenced  men  with  highest  recommenda¬ 
tions  need  apply.  Bo*  No.  .V-589.  Editor 
^  Publisher. 


Telegraph  Editor,  for  important  daily  in 
South.  Must  be  seasoned  newspaperman 
with  first  class  record.  Box  No.  A-588, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted — Desk  man;  also  a  reporter  and 
rewrite  man.  A-S93.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


.Advertising — Thoroughly  experienced  both 
local  and  national  fields,  good  layout  and 
copy  man  desires  new  connection.  Back¬ 
ground  good.  Married.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ence.  A-577.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  .Manager  or  Solicitor — Present 
position,  local  and  national  manager,  five 
years  on  daily.  7  years  constructive  sell¬ 
ing  on  dallies.  Thorough  merchandising 
knowledge.  Proven  ability  as  producer  dur. 
ing  depression.  University  Journalism 
graduate,  married,  family,  age  30.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references,  including  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Commission  or  salary.  Robert 
Speer,  Express,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


Circulation — Man,  young,  ambitious,  backed 
by  enviable  record  of  handling  every 
phase  of  circulation  work  with  outstand¬ 
ing  results,  desires  connection  with  dally 
desiring  to  expand.  Anywhere.  A-571, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  .Manager — Over  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  thorough  in  every  phase  of  cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  on  morning,  evening, 
Sunday  combination,  and  evening  papers. 
Have  changed  two  seml-weeklys  into  two 
dailies.  Have  operated  in  towns  from 
10.000  to  400,000  population.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  A-567,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  now  employed  on 
paper  of  40,000,  desires  change.  Thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  all  angles  of  circulation 
promotion.  Best  references.  Proven  eco¬ 
nomical  operation.  A-564,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Circulation  Manager— Can  you  use  a  man 
who  has  doubled  the  circulation  of  a  New 
York  City  suburban  evening  newspaper  in 
the  past  four  years  In  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field — through  boy  promotion — without 
the  use  of  questionable  methods.  (Airier 
delivery  of  40,000.  Low  cost  In  office  ad¬ 
ministration.  Go  anywhere.  Salary  mod¬ 
erate.  A-557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial — Copyreader,  reporter,  rewrite 
man.  telegraph  editor.  Expert  craftsman, 
hard-working,  loyal,  personable.  Seven 
years’  varied  experience.  Gilt-edged  refer, 
ences.  Go  1,000  miles  from  Now  York. 
335  weekly.  A-584,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 

Editor — One  of  the  country’s  most  widely 
quoted  editorial  writers  and  columnists 
open  for  position  on  large  daily.  Exper¬ 
ienced  executive.  Ample  references.  A- 
585,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Situation*  Wanted 


Classified  Manager,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  advertising,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  connection  with  opportun¬ 
ity  for  future  development.  Over  fifteen 
years’  experience  with  several  of  America’s 
foremost  newspapers.  Clean  proven  record 
as  producer.  Highest  references,  character 
and  ability;  married;  very  active  and  no 
bad  habits.  A-586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial — Small  or  medium  sized  daily 
can  secure  exceptional  man,  Yale  gradu¬ 
ate,  age  33,  for  modest  compensation.  He 
has  3  years’  reportorlal  experience,  and 
was  advertising  manager  of  national  man¬ 
ufacturer  5  years.  His  qualifications  in¬ 
clude  proved  writing  ability,  through 
knowledge  of  advertising,  an  excellent 
business  and  cultural  background.  He  de¬ 
sires  permanent  connection  leading  to  ex- 
cutlve  position.  Box  No.  A-592,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer,  42,  with  wide  news  ex¬ 
perience,  available  as  editorialist  or  news 
executive,  or  combination.  A-562.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  (UNO-INTERTYPE) 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  for  the  service* 
of  a  real  machinist,  with  unusual  and  ex¬ 
tensive  experience,  capable  of  rebuilding 
your  machines  into  “new”  condition  and 
keeping  them  so?  (Union)  A-591,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


.Mechanical  Supt.— New  methods  applied: 
knows  mech.  capacities;  gets  production; 
handles  men;  on-time  schedules.  Practical 
all  depts.  Capable  economist.  A-581.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


News  Editor,  capable,  aggressive,  35.  now 
employed,  wants  Job  with  future.  Well 
educated  and  experienced.  A-563,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Newspaperman,  able  news,  editorial  writer. 
18  years’  experience,  now  on  big  Ohio 
daily,  wants  Job  smaller  city  where  future 
might  be  secure;  no  floater,  here  6  years; 
capable  city,  telegraph  editor,  reporter; 
age  42;  go  anywhere  in  1,000  miles  for 
Interview,  own  expense.  Wire  A-583,  Edi¬ 
tor  &,  Publisher. 


Superintendent  or  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  with  efficient  production  record,  met¬ 
ropolitan  three-paper  plant  experience. 
A -582,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


One  five  deck  and  one  six  deck  single  width 
Goss  press.  Will  print  single  or  double. 
Blue  print  speed  80,000  per  hour;  net  de¬ 
livery  28,000.  Two  page  Jumps  up  to  48 
pages  on  six  deck  machine  or  40  pages  on 
five  deck  machine.  Folder  cutoff  23  9/16”. 
With  little  expense  these  presses  can  be 
converted  to  do  excellent  color  work.  DC 
current,  60  h.p.  motora  Condition  of  con¬ 
trols,  excellenL  Address  James  G.  Blake. 
230  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City. _ 


Equipment  Wanted 


Will  Pay  Spot  cash  for  good  buy  in  one 
second-hand  four-page  unit  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  press  wlttf  or  without  side  frames. 
P.  O.  Box  666,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Wanted — To  buy  the  following  double-page 
equipment:  chase,  turtle  casting  box,  trim¬ 
mer,  shaver.  Address  A-587,  Care  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 
All  negotiatioHS  cot^tntUl 

Palmer,  Sutcr  &  Palmer 

BusIness^Establlshed  In  1899 

360  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


After  the 

Lean  Years 


Publishers  are  making  staff 
additions  and  changes. 

If  you  want  a  job,  an¬ 
nounce  the  fact  in  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  and  file  data  on 
your  experience  and  list 
of  references 


With  Classified  Service 

EDITOR& PUBLISHER 
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SHQPmK%THIRE]r 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

(Conclusion  of  a  newspaperman's  gives  us  a  friendly  talk  on  Mormonism 
memory  of  the  U.  S.  A.)  in  his  business-like  office,  and  loads  us 

PROUD  white  stallion,  leader  of  a  down  with  books  and  pamphlets.  A 
1  «ild  herd  that  hoof  it  over  the  sandv  ‘^'Vi  beautiful. . .Gutters  washed  contm- 
prairie,  kicking  up  a  cloud  of  dust  which  water  ..Long  white 

rises  a  hundred  feet... Grand  sport  to  st*-etches  glistening  in  the  sun.  Pi^- 
hunt  the  wild  horse... Carl  Magw  and  Senator  who  had 

Judge  Leahy... Flash:  The  Judge  as-  f  gam  r^gnition  lived 

saults  the  editor  and  the  latter  shoots  control  the  upper  federal  legislative 
an  innocent  bystander  in  violent  struggle  house. .  .Stones  of  the  stoicism  and  en- 
in  hotel  corridor... Navajo  squaws  at  |'neering  genius  of  pioneer  Latter  Day 
rug  looms  at  the  railroad  station. .  .Cat-  Saints.  .A  great  newspaper,  published 


tie  will  not  graze  where  sheep  have 
been  .  .  .  hidian  schools  .  .  .  Two  Albu- 


primarily  in  the  interest  of  a  religious 
sect . . .  Sugar  beets  and  glorious  moun- 


querque  newspapers,  separately  owned  scenery.  *  *  * 

b>  publishers  of  rival  editorial  policies,  IT'UNNY  stories  about  Bonhls  and 
are  operated  jointly,  published  as  if  1/ Tammen,  some  quite  true... But 
merged  newspapers,  except  for  ^itorial  Tammen  liked  the  tented  circus  better 
content  and  separate  ownership. .  .In-  than  the  one  in  print ...  Lavishly 
dian  and  Mexican  curio  trade  at  Santa  printed  and  smartly  written  newspaper, 
Fe...The  coal  mines  of  Gallup  and  staffed  by  some  of  the  country's  best 
livestock  of  Las  Vegas... A  big,  hand-  talent. . .George  Creel  as  police  corn- 
some  man,  who  had  achieved  a  port-  missioner. ..Clara  Sears  Taylor  and 
folio  in  a  President’s  cabinet,  goes  Afillie  Morris,  clever  newspaper  wo- 
shamefully  to  the  penitentiary  for  bribe-  men... A  new  plutocrat  doesn’t  like 
taking  . ..  Pancho  Villa  raids ...  Flash —  the  hotel  service,  so  he  buys  the  place 
Pershing  enters  Mexico..  .Returns  empty  to  reform  it... Ivy  Lee  tells  young  Mr. 
lianded. . .Sheep  herder^  and  his  wife  Rockefeller  all  about  mob  psychology 
tell  us  they  have  spent  six  months  wan-  and  how  to  control  C.  F.  &  1.  strikers, 
dering  with  herds,  wiA  no  contact  with  with  serious  results. .  .Massacre  of 
civilization  all  that  time.  strikers’  families  living  in  a  tent  city 

W  *  *  *  .  on  a  mountain  side... Gov.  Buchtel, 

E  have  a  tip  that_  President  Theo-  stone  deaf  without  an  ear  trumpet,  foils 
dore  Roosevelt  is  punishing  old  an  antagonistic  interviewer  by  the  sim- 
Col.  Stewart,  for  “cantankerousness,”  pie  device  of  laying  aside  the  trumpet 


by  assigning  him  to  a  deserted  army 


floods ...  Dry  farming . . . 


post  far  out  on  the  sandy  plain.  With  Pike’s  Peak  or  bust  or  both... Five- 
cameraman,  after  long  buckboard  drive,  cent  newspapers. . .A  vicious  segre- 
locate_  the  gallant  old  Indian  fighter  liv-  gated  district,  long  rows  of  little 
ing  in  rattlesnake  infested  barracks,  houses  built  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk 


with  a  “command”  of  one  negro  ser¬ 
vant.  He  had  objected  to  certain  army 


. . .  Brilliant  horse  and  cattle  show, 
with  the  Armour  triple  tandem  dapple 


regulations.  We  get  the  yarn  and  the  grey  team... The  glories  of  the  Rockies 
old  soldier  also  tells  us  some  wonder-  ...Ancient  prospector  and  his  burro... 
ml  Indian  warfare  history.  We  charge  Roy  Howard:  “We  come  with  neither 
T.  R.  with  persecuting  an  American  a  tin-cup  or  lead  pipe  in  our  hands”. . . 
hero  and  the  President  ultimately  orders  Gasoline  premium  warfare. .  .PiieWo 
Col.  Stewart  to  Washington,  where  he  Chieftain. .  .A  city  named  for  a  New 
**  ^'cved  and  finally  pensioned...  York  editor  who  encouraged  youth  to 
Adobe  huts,  steers,  corrals,  ten-gallon  pursue  the  setting  s\m. .  .Rocky  Moun- 
hats,  endless  sand  and  sage  brush,  tain  News,  started  as  a  4-page  paper 
weather-beaten  mountains  and  gopher  printed  on  Washington  hand  press  in 
holes,  hospitable  to  rattlesnakes  and  a  log  cabin,  just  75  years  ago...Sena- 
Iittlc  yellow  owls... That  streak  of  tor  Patterson  and  Shaffer... A  news- 
hghtnmg  on  the  horizon  is  an  antelope  paper  in  the  retail  coal  business... The 
in  action ...  Cave-dwelling  Navajos  and  vain  struggle  of  the  Express.  ..D'lcV. 
f  harvest  Apache  snake  dance...  Outcault  once  quit  New  York  Herald 
Tombstone  Epitaph’’ ....  Interesting  to  draw  Buster  Brown  for  Denver  Post. 
Plioenix  and  lively  Tucson. . .Lakes,  •  •  *  ♦ 

bitterly  salt,  arc  filled  with  fresh-water  /^'OPPER  and  gold  country  and  cop- 
nsh...  Blistering  hot  Yuma.  VJ  per  “kings”.. , /I  nor  onda  Standard  is 

T  *  *  *  a  journalistic  marvel,  producing  a  col- 

E.\POT  DOME  gushes  political  ored  comic  section  for  a  city  of  15,000 
scandal  and  is  finally  revealed  as  a  before  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
gigantic  graft  pocket  by  independent  country  except  the  Hearst  and  Pulitzer 
newspapermen ...  A  Denver  publisher  New  York  newspapers. .  .Marcus  Daly 
gets  slightly  scorched. ..Boulder  (Hoo-  and  William  A.  Qark  fight  it  out... 
yer)  Dam — 730  feet  in  height,  1,200  The  former  was  the  angel  of  the 
feet  long,  destined  to  make  the  desert  Standard  and  the  latter  patron  saint  of 
bloom  and  create  1,200,000  horsepower  the  Butte  Miner,  and  their  newspaper 
hydro-electric  energy. ..A  city  of  900  “war”  was  only  a  sideshow  of  the  min- 
buildings  jumps  up  like  a  mushroom...  ing  war. 

\\  hen  Bob  Davis  recalls  Carson  City  James  Melvin  Lee  learned  that  a 
days  w’e  are  all  ears... It’s  a  long  jump  pioneer  Idaho  editor  had  improvised  an 
from  gold  and  silver  mining  to  divorce  imposing  “stone”  out  of  a  pine  log  and 
court  gold-digging. . .AP  has  a  beat  on  a  chase  of  horseshoe  iron... “Big  Bill” 
Mary  Pickford’s  application  for  a  di-  Haywood’s  anarchy  and  escape. .  .Lum- 
yorce  just  prior  to  her  marriage  to  ber,  cattle,  mines. 

Fairbanks,  and  a  foolish  boy  for  INS  Wm.  C.  Deming,  an  Ohioan,  makes  a 
mmks_  he  can  swipe  the  news  in  San  success  at  Cheyenne ...  His  newspaper 
Franasco,  but  is  caught.  We  success-  was  first  in  the  state,  establish^  in 
fully  debate  the  crime  with  General  1867,  price  15  cents  the  copy... “Bill” 
Manager  _  Martin  in  New  York,  con-  Nye’s  Laramie  Boomerang  is  still  pros- 
yincing  him  that  as  an  A P  fellow  down  perously  published. . .The  glittering  De- 
South  had  indiscreetly  swiped  an  INS  cember  scene  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
Item,  we  ought  to  call  it  a  dead  heat. . .  ♦  *  * 

INS  and  AP  to  this  day  operate  under  CTALWART  JACKSON, .  .The blind 
r^rmanent  injunctions,  restraining  news  editor. .  .City  of  good  journalism... 
lifting.  The  Oregonian  was  started  70  years  ago 

*  *  *  ...  Roses  and  an  entrancing  driveway. . . 

A  LAKE  so  salt  that  you  float  like  a  Lumberjacks  and  the  I.  W.  W.  ..Pine 
cork,  but  for  comfort  don't  get  any  forests  in  mid-winter. . . A  New  York 
water  in  your  eyes...Heber  J.  Grant  advertising  writer  builds  a  little  palace 


of  logs,  deep  in  the  woods ....\  monu¬ 
ment  to  an  editor,  faces  the  snow-cap¬ 
ped  peak. .  .The  harum-scarum,  but  free, 
journalism  of  Dana  Sleeth...He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  little  Englishman  who  wrote 
I'etter  h.i.,  than  most  any  man  we  have 
known. 

Frank  Baker,  son  of  Elbert,  and 
Charlie  Welch,  of  Boston,  are  success¬ 
ful  at  Tacoma. .  .Rufus  Woods  of 
H-'enatchee  IVorld,  small  town  editor, 
has  vision  of  Grand  Coulee  dam, 
crusades  for  years,  gets  his  wish  and 
now  witnesses  a  $63,000,000  Government 
project  in  the  making... The  Blethens 
of  the  Times,  skilled  newspaper  opera¬ 
tors... Col.  Blethen  is  among  the  first 
to  print  color  blocks  daily... Ole  Han¬ 
sen.  . .  General  strike . . .  Centralia  riots 
...Totem  poles... E.  Hazard  Wells... 
The  “Pee-Eye”. .  ..\  first-class  school 
of  journalism  in  a  state  university... 
Mrs.  Josephine  Scripps  and  her  two 
sons  establish  an  independent  chain... 
W.  H.  Cowles,  able  as  they  come  in 
newspaperdom,  builds  the  Spokesman- 
Review  like  timeless  tower. .  .Wickedly 
burnt -over  forest . . .  Salmon  fisheries . . . 
The  blue  Sound  stretching  toward 
Alaska . . .  Hilly  streets . . .  .\mericanism 
at  high  pitch. 

*  *  * 

OPULENT  sunshine,  flowers,  fruit, 
lush  vegetation,  land  and  water 
views  unequalled. .  .Cradle  of  the  comic 
artistis. .  .Home  and  “mother  paper”  of 
W.  R.  Hearst. .  .Fremont  Older  and 
“The  Octopus”. .  .Calhoun,  Schmitz, 
Reuf,  Gavin  McNab,  Wheelan,  Heney, 
Burns  and  Spreckels . . .  The  “municipal 
brothel” . . .  Barbary  Coast . . .  Chinatown 
. . .  Flash :  Mayor  Schmitz  convicted  of 
grafting. .  .Flash :  Earthquake  and  fire, 
vast  city  destroyed,  500  killed,  $400,000,- 
000  property  loss. .  .Telegraph  operator 
Lee,  working  last  East  wire,  who 
pounded  the  brass  until  the  instrument 
became  too  hot,  lives  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  U.  P _ People  eat  and  sleep 

in  streets  and  Golden  Gate  Park  is  huge 
commissary  and  tent  city ...  Shattered 
City  Hall  dome  and  cracked  Post  Office 
walls. . . Miles  of  smoldering  ruins. . . 
Staff  of  Daily  News  bury  press  and 
linotype  and,  when  fire  has  swept  by, 
they  are  dug  up  and  used  for  first  paper 
after  great  disaster. .  .Excited  ^itor 
insists  the  “daily  menu”  be  printed  as 
usual,  though  most  people  are  glad  to 
get  supper  cooked  on  a  brick  oven  in 
the  street. . . Heroic  reconstruction. . . 
Picturesque  Mike  DeYoung  and  his  art 
gallery . . .  Flash :  Reuf  is  convicted  in 
a  little  improvised  courtroom  on  Market 
Street . . .  Older,  conscientious  graft- 
hunter,  has  change  of  heart  later  and 
seeks  Reufs  pardon  from  San  Quentin 

. . .  Sand  fleas _ Bubonic  infected  rats 

...Will  Irwin’s  wonderful  quake  story 
in  New  York  Sun,  written  largely  from 
imagination  and  memory,  after  the  wires 
went  down. .  .“Native  son”  exclusive¬ 
ness  . . .  Booster  spirit . . .  Flash :  James 
M.  Cox  nominated. .  .We  see  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  in  a  fist  fight  with  Tammany 
delegate. .  .The  Bryan-Cochran  booze 
debate  is  oratorical  classic. .  .Flash : 
Prepardness  day  explosion,  10  killed 
and  40  hurt. .  .Mooney  and  Billings  con¬ 
victed  . . .  F rame-up  revealed ...  1 7  years 
peeling  potatoes . . .  Rolph  applauds  lynch¬ 
ers .. .  Robert  F.  Paine,  78  and  still  at 
it . . .  .\nnie  Laurie,  beloved  by  millions 
of  newspaper  readers. .  .Flash :  Los 
Angeles  Times  office  bombed  in  labor 
war,  20  killed... The  McNamara  broth¬ 
ers  and  Clarence  Darrow. .  .Lincoln 
Steffen’s  remarkable  adventures  as  a 
labor  war  pacifier . . .  Flash :  Darrow 
indicted  for  alleged  jury  bribery.  De¬ 
fends  himself,  practically  admits  charge 
and  yet  is  freed  by  jury,  who  kiss  him 
as  he  leaves  court...Fast  expanding  Los 
Angeles,  now  metropolis  of  the  West 
. . .  Baronial  splendor  of  Hearst’s  ranch, 
but  the  publisher  at  71  spends  much 
time  in  a  pretty  little  cement  house 
on  the  M.  G.  M.  lot  in  Hollywood. . . 
Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  fighting  editor 
...Harry  Chandler,  who  fulfillsTimes 
destiny . . .  Canfield,  succeeded  by  Briggs, 
warrior  editors  of  the  Express 
. . .  Will  Kellogg,  long-headed  paper 
buyer,  and  his  string  of  dailies . . .  Flash : 
Rear  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  brings 
the  fleet  around  the  Horn  in  T.  R.’s 


day,  and  we  meet  him  at  Magifalm  j 
Bay  in  an  old,  13-ton  excursion  Uundi 
burning  distillate,  the  trip  from  ' 
Pedro  consuming  six  days...  the  iron- 
faced  Admiral  scolds  us  tor  risking  our 
necks  in  cockleshell  and  sends  us  back 
on  Cruiser  Buffalo... He  is  ill  ujtQ  ; 
death,  but  the  Coast  gives  his  glitteriig  ! 
fleet  a  gala  reception. .  .All  this  is^ 
give  slant-eyed  Pacific  neighbors  notict 
of  our  naval  power. .  .A  semi-tab  makts  I 
good...E.  W.  Scripps  at  his  Miramar  !| 
estate,  Spanish  court  built  on  an  oasis  ‘ 
in  a  desert  when  the  “old  man"  bra 
sought  to  escape  from  the  horrors  of 
civilization  .  .  .  Many  exciting,  happy 
weeks  in  his  company... To  determine 
a  man’s  wit  Scripps  engaged  him  in  a 
poker  or  domino  game. .  .Walks  through 
the  dusky  desert,  with  horsewhips  to 
lash  the  heads  off  coiled  rattlers... 
Free  life  of  John,  Jim  and  Bob  Saipps 
as  boys. .  ..\unt  Ellen  Scripps,  tidy 
little  lady  who  knew  the  newspaper 
business  better  than  most  publishers,  sits 
at  ease  in  her  home  before  a  great  plate 
glass  overlooking  the  broad  Pacitic... 
Flash:  St.  Francis  water  supply  dam 
disaster,  450  lost,  700  houses  carried 
away. .  .Mediterranean  blue  compares 
with  San  Diego  harbor.  .  .Point  Loina 
and  “Lotus  Flowers” . . .  Kindly  Milton 
A.  McRae. .  .Hollywood’s  strange  in¬ 
dustry.  i 

*  *  *  I 

P.  S.— It  was  “Ferdicaris  alive,  or  | 
Raisuli  dead,”  not  “Raisuli — dead  or 
alive”  as  previously  stated.  By  the  way,  : 
we  vaguely  recall  that  the  genius  of  ' 
that  line  was  Gus  Karger,  famed  Cin- 
cinnati  Times-Star  correspondent,  who 
became  a  power  in  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  And  Maud  S. 
was  a  trotter,  not  a  “pacer,”  as  a  couple  j 
of  dozen  shocked  friends  remind  us. 

ENTERING  EVENING  HELD 

Calgary  Albertan  Says  Popular  Favor  i 
Runs  to  P.  M.  Papers 

Alberta’s  only  morning  newspaper, 
the  Calgary  Albertan,  on  May  16  will 
change  to  the  evening  field.  The  last 
morning  edition  will  be  May  15.  Consent 
to  the  Albertan’s  change  from  a  news 
service  standpoint  was  given  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  by  J.  H.  WckxIs,  editor  of 
the  Calgary  Herald,  evening  paper. 

The  Albertan’s  announcement  said: 
“This  step  was  necessitated  by  the  defi¬ 
nite  trend  of  popular  favor  throughout 
Canada  to  evening  newspapers.  Both 
readers  and  advertisers,  in  Ae  very 
large  majority,  prefer  an  evening  jour¬ 
nal  to  a  morning  one.  In  Aese  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  publication  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  has  become  progressively 
difficult.” 

The  Albertan  is  in  its  33rd  yw 
published  by  the  Albertan  Publishing 
Company,  George  Bell,  president  and 
managing  director.  No  further  details 
were  disclosed. 

CANADIAN  GROUP  ELECTS 

Harris  Turner,  feature  writw  of  Ae 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Province,  viit 
elected  president  of  the  British  Colum¬ 
bia  Institute  of  Journalists  at  Ae  recent 
annual  meeting.  Other  officers  chosen 
were:  Hugh  MacCallum,  Victoria  Col-\ 
onist,  vice-president:  Alex  Shaw,  Van  j 
couver  Province,  second  vice-president: 
George  Perry,  unattached,  secretary-] 
treasurer;  Charles  Sutherland,  Vancouj 
ver  Province,  E.  F.  Fox,  Vtctom 
Times,  and  J.  J.  Kerr,  Kamloops  ("• 
C.)  Sentinel,  delegates-at-large.  i 

NEW  TEXAS  DAILY  , 

The  Shamrock  (Tex.)  TfxaH>  *. 
weekly,  entered  the  daily  evening  heW 
recently.  Albert  Cooper  is  pubnsntf 
and  business  manager;  Arval  Mont¬ 
gomery,  circulation  manager,  and  S.  f  | 
Bacon,  national  advertising 
The  Texas  Daily  Press  Lea^e  is  rep 
resenting  the  new  daily  in  the  national 
field. _ 

WELSH  JOINING  DAILY 

Henry  W.  Welsh.  Hollywo^, 
advertising  man,  will  join  the  , 

(Cal.)  Post- Advocate  on  May  7  m  aa- 
vertising  manager.  Mr.  Welsh 
ly  was  advertising  manager  ot 
Hollywood  Shopping  News. 
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Lose  Valuable 


Intertype  Introduces 
New  and  Unique  Composing  System 


Large  type  which  is  beyond  the  range 
of  an  Intertype  keyboard,  is  frequent¬ 
ly  required  in  almost  every  composing 
room. 

Heretofore,  the  methods  used  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  lines  of  big  type  required 
for  any  job  of  composition  have  been 
both  expensive  and  time-consuming. 

The  New  Intertype  Composing  Sys¬ 
tem  combines  keyboard  and  hand  com¬ 
position  to  produce  the  occasional  lines 
of  big  type  from  the  same  machine  that 
sets  the  small  type— both  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  purchase 
an  expensive  special  machine  to  cast 
the  few  lines  of  very  large  type  required 
by  the  average  composing  room. 

When  using  this  New  Intertype  Com¬ 
posing  System  and  the  copy  calls  for  a 
line  of  large  type  the  operator  composes 
the  matrices  and  spacebands  in  a  spe¬ 


cial  stick,  very  similar  to  an  ordinary 
type  composing  stick. 

The  “head”  of  the  first  elevator  is 
hinged  so  that  it  can  be  swung  back  and 
the  matrices  transferred  to  the  elevator 
jaws.  Then  the  "head”  i»  closed,  a  con¬ 
venient  handle  pulled  and  the  line  of 
big  type  is  cast  on  the  same  machine 
that  casts  the  small  type  which  is  set 
on  the  keyboard. 

Whether  from  the  keyboard  or  hand¬ 
set — small  type  or  large  type — this  new 
composing  system  permits  automatic 
justification  of  all  lines. 

Existing  Intertype  matrices  up  to  6o 
point  condensed  are  already  available 
for  this  New  Intertype  Composing  Sys¬ 
tem.  New  and  attractive  additional 
Intertype  faces  up  to  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  height,  and  full  width,  are  now 
in  process  of  manufacture. 

The  need  of  extra  magazines  to  hold 
the  matrices  has  been  eliminated.  A 
convenient  cabinet  is  provided  for  stor¬ 
ing  matrices.  This  sturdy  cabinet  is 
furnished  with  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drawers.  The  characters  are  arranged 
according  to  the  standard  cap  type  case 
layout,  with  which  all  compositors  and 
operators  are  familiar. 

This  New  Intertype  Composing  Sys¬ 
tem  makes  possible  ALL-SLUG  com¬ 
position  from  5  point  up  to  full-width 
6o  point  caps.  For  this  reason  many 
composing  rooms  will  use  this  system 


Cast  Quickly  as  Needed 
on  the  Same  Intertype 
That  is  Kept  Busy  on 
Keyboard  Composition 


to  make  corrections,  because  corrections  of  any  and 
practically  all  sizes  of  type  can  be  very  quickly  made 
— without  shifting  or  replacing  magazines. 

The  New  Intertype  Composing  System  is  available 
on  any  Intertype.  There  are  no  mechanical  complica¬ 
tions  of  any  kind.  The  new  equipment  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  any  way  with  normal  operation  of  the  machine. 

Write  today  for  full  details  to  the  nearest  Intertype 
office  listed  below. 


INTERTYPE 


360  FURMflN  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


ABOVE :  Matrices  for  big 
type  are  set  by  hand  in  a 
naturally  easy  way. 


Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  1007  Camp  Street;  San  Francisco, 
IS2  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal 
Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

Set  on  the  Intertype  In  Cairo  and  Qooltlace 


RIGHT :  The  matrices 
®re  quickly  transferred  to 
the  elevator  jaws. 
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5250,000  PRESS  INSTALLATION  MADE 
IN  PLANT  OF  WASHINGTON  STAR 

Twelve  Scott  Units  Set  In  a  Straight  Line  Comprise  New  Battery — 
New  Chases,  Ga*  Heated  Immersion  Cs«ting  Pot 
And  Other  Equipment  Added 
By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Watkincton  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

■\^'''ASHINGTOX,  D.  C.,  May  9 —  the  reels,  located  in  the  basement,  from 
VV  The  H'ashinyton  Eivning  Star  is  the  press  room  level, 
now  publishing  with  entire  new  press  A  rewinding  machine  has  been  pur- 
equipment,  Scott  installations  of  the  chased  for  rewinding  butts  into  full 


sary  to  insure  the  furnishing  of  the 
best  possible  plates  to  the  presses. 

All  of  the  press  equipment,  which  has 
been  several  months  in  the  process  of 
installation  and  which  represents  an 
outlay  of  $250,000,  is  in  a  space  measur¬ 
ing  75  by  110  feet,  that  area  also  in¬ 
closing  the  stereotype  foundry,  the  con¬ 
trol  room,  the  machine  shop  and  roller 
grinding  apparatus. 

The  Evening  Star  runs  a  state  edition 
about  1 :30  p.m.,  followed  by  a  city  edi¬ 
tion  at  2 :30  and  a  final  edition  before  6 
o’clock.  The  Sunday  Star  has  no  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  or  pre-date  editions.  The 
daily  circulation  is  about  125,000  and 
the  Sunday  edition  about  130,000,  almost 
exclusively  in  Washington  and  its  sub¬ 
urbs. 


PRINTERS  GET  INCREASE 


Macon  Arbitration  Board  Grant*  10 
Per  Cent — 30  Per  Cent  Aaked 

A  local  board  of  arbitration  in  Ma¬ 
con,  Ga.,  reached  a  settlement  May  4 
with  the  typographical  union,  granting 
an  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  on 
the  hourly  wage  rate,  but  denying  the 
union’s  demand  for  a  30  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  pay. 

The  new  scale  is  82  cents  an  hour 
days  and  86J4  cents  an  hour  nights, 
with  a  variable  42  to  48  hour  week 
for  both  day  and  night  w’ork.  The 
Macon  newspaper  printers  had  re¬ 
ceived  two  previous  reductions,  10  per 
cent  in  May,  1932  and  6J/2  per  cent  in 
1931. 


Washington  Star’s 
most  modern  type  on  the  market  having 
been  placed  in  service. 

The  installation  comprises  12  units  set 
in  straight  line  over  a  space  of  110  feet, 
and  now  running  in  octuples. 

Speed  is  a  secondary  consideration  for 
the  present,  at  least.  Officials  of  the 
publishing  company  point  out  their  first 
objective  is  to  insure  a  product  as  near 
perfect  as  mechanical  devices  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  in  attaining  this  end  the  press 
is  but  one.  although  a  principal,  factor. 
Newsprint  has  been  given  deep  study 
and  the  problem  of  rubber  roller  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  solved  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  roller  grinder  which  is  now 
in  service. 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  im¬ 
provement  brought  alraut  in  the  creation 
of  the  new  press  for  the  Star  is  in¬ 
closed  gears  throughout,  all  of  which 
operate  in  oil.  The  folding  rollers  are 
equipp^  for  tabloid  printing  in  order 
to  avoid  any  offset,  the  rollers  binding 
only  on  the  margin. 

Scott  “flying  pasters’’  have  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

Newsprint  is  taken  into  the  building 
through  sidewalk  chutes  and  is  rolled 
in  straight  lines  to  the  back  of  the 
building  where  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
reels  and  ready  for  use.  This  provides 
for  automatic  rotation  of  the  paper 
stock.  The  roll  reels  are  on  the  base¬ 
ment  floor,  the  presses  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  newspaper  conveyers  carry 
the  product  to  the  delivery  room  above 
where  they  are  packaged  and  otherwise 
handled  before  being  chuted  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  automobile  trucks. 

Cutler-Hammer  electric  equipment 
controls  the  presses  which  are  operated 
by  group  drive  200  h.  p.  motors  using 
direct  current.  Available,  with  rare 
calls  for  use,  is  a  complete  power  plant 
capable  of  generating  necessary  power 
in  the  event  of  break  in  the  city  ser¬ 
vice. 

Jones  .\utomatic  Tensions,  used  to 
control  the  webs,  are  producing  first 
impression  printing  that  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  printing  on  the  last 
impression  pages.  An  unusual  feature 
is  the  equipping  of  one  roll  stand  on 
each  press  with  an  extra  floating  roller 
and  extra  braking  devices.  This  per¬ 
mits  the  running  of  a  half  white  and 
half  pink  roll  on  the  same  reel  with 
independently  controlled  tensions. 

Another  unusual  device  is  a  single 
control  box  mounted  behind  each  folder 
unit.  By  means  of  lights  the  folder 
operator  is  informed  when  a  paster  is 
to  be  made  and  on  which  reel.  Opposite 
each  light  are  marginal  control  buttons 
permitting  the  marginal  adiustment  of 


new  press  battery. 

rolls,  and  to  increase  production,  the 
Star  contemplates  making  all  roll 
changes  simultaneously,  thus  eliminating 
the  time  lost  in  slowing  dow’n  for  each 
individual  roll  change  while  attempting 
to  conserve  waste  by  running  the  paper 
off  as  close  to  the  cor^  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  press  equipment, 
the  Star  has  purchased  a  complete  new 
set  of  chases,  installed  a  C.  Kl.  Kemp 
gas-heated  immersion  pot  for  flat  cast¬ 
ing  equipped  with  a  Hoe  casting  box 
and  pump,  a  Claybourne  precision 
routing  and  shaving  machine,  a  Sta-Hi 
Autoformer  and  other  equipment  neces- 


In  negotiating  a  new  contract,  the 
Atlanta  regional  labor  board  had  pre¬ 
viously  attempted  to  gain  jurisdiction 
in  wage  arbitration,  on  appeal  of  the 
local  union,  but  Macon  publishers  had 
protested  and  the  case  was  returned  to 
a  local  arbitration  board  under  the 
daily  newspaper  code  for  settlement. 

TO  ERECT  NEW  BUILDING 

Scott  Smith,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Kane  (Pa.)  Rc/niblican,  announces 
that  the  present  plant  of  the  company 
will  be  replaced  by  a  modern  fireproof 
structure  on  which  construction  will 
start  soon. 


Two  New  Roto  Presses  Being  Installed  by 
N.  Y.  News;  $750^000  Plant  Expansion 


CONSTRUCTION  work  on  two  new 
rotogravure  presses,  built  especially 
for  the  Netv  York  Daily  News  by  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  will  be 
started  soon. 

These  presses,  it  is  reported,  have 
double  the  output  of  any  previous  roto¬ 
gravure  press,  and  are  asserted  to  be 
capable  of  delivering  32,(X)0  copies  of 
a  16-page  section  per  hour. 

The  new  development  necessitates  an 
additional  two  stories  on  the  News’ 
Brooklyn  plant.  Hegeman-Harris  are 
the  contractors  and  Lockwood-Greene 
the  engineers. 

The  floor  housing  the  roto  press¬ 
room  will  be  twice  the  usual  height. 
Upon  completion  of  the  addition,  the 
Brooklyn  plant  will  be  nine  stories  high. 
The  latest  equipment  and  the  most 
modern  machinery  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  best  possible  printing  will  be 
installed.  Engraving  and  preliminary 
roto  work  will  be  handled  in  air  con¬ 
ditioned  rooms.  Approximately  .30  men 
will  be  employed.  The  construction 
and  equipment  will  cost  approximately 
$750,000. 

By  the  move  the  News  is  installing 
its  own  rotogravure  pressroom. 

Plans  were  first  discussed  in  January. 
The  News  rotogravure  section,  since 
its  first  appearance  in  1926,  has  been 
printed  by  the  Art  Gravure  Corjwra- 
tion.  How'ever,  the  size  of  the  edition 
and  volume  of  presswork  made  it  desir¬ 
able  to  control  more  closely  rotogravure 
production.  Thc*latest  jump  in  Sunday 
circulation  crystallized  the  decision  of 
the  News  to  do  its  own  roto  work. 

On  Jan.  27,  Gustave  A.  Freiss,  roto 
superintendent,  left  for  Europe  to  in¬ 
spect  newest  rotogravure  developments 
in  England,  Germany,  Switzerland. 
Holland  and  .\ustria.  countries  produc¬ 


ing  the  best  examples  of  the  intaglio 
process  in  Europe.  He  returned  on 
March  30  with  many  ideas  for  the  new 
News  addition. 

The  News  delivery  system  is  now 
installed  in  its  own  two-story  garage 
on  East  23rd  street.  The  old  garage 
was  demolished  and  ground  was  broken 
for  the  new  building  last  October.  It 
required  six  months  to  build  and  was 
ready  for  occupancy  April  10.  The 
cost  of  the  new  structure  was  $175,0()0. 

During  the  construction,  all  trucks, 
circulation  and  editorial  cars,  including 
equipment  and  auto  accessories,  were 
stored  temporarily  in  two  midtown 
garages.  The  50,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  in  the  new  structure  can 
easily  accommodate  the  entire  News 
fleet,  about  150  trucks,  with  room  to 
spare. 

Several  innovations  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  plant.  Near  the  en¬ 
trance  is  an  automatic  wheel  aligner 
and  a  new  device  for  testing  brakes. 
Two  gas  pumps  and  six  tanks  provide 
the  fuel  for  the  News  fleet.  A  large 
wash  rack  and  a  hydraulic  lift  with  a 
lifting  capacity  of  12,000  pounds  are 
situated  in  the  rear  of  the  garage.  Two 
air  compressors  nearby  supply  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  operating  the  lift  and  are  also 
used  to  furnish  compressed  air  for 
tires,  cleaning  of  trucks  and  the  spray¬ 
ing  of  paint  when  required. 

All  News  motor  units  are  now  stored 
in  the  new  building,  except  the  de¬ 
livery  trucks  used  out  of  the  Brooklyn 
plant. 

In  addition  to  its  large  fleet,  the  News 
purchased  ten  GMC  trucks  and  ten 
small  cars  which  will  be  used  by  the 
circulation  and  editorial  departments. 
The  News’  rolling  stock  now  numbers 
146. 


STRICT  WATCH  ON  OIL 
MAY  PREVENT  FIRE 

Snudl  Quantitie*  Carried  off  In  Fumn 
From  Stereotype  Pot  Endangered 
Plant  of  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 

Daily  World 

{Special  to  Editoi  &  Publishei) 
We.natchee,  Wash.,  May  /—Harold 
Laiigham,  foreman  of  the  Wenatchet 
Daily  World's  stereotyping  room, 
learned  something  recently  that  he  had 
overlooked  tor  many  years  in  stereo¬ 
typing  work — something  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  brethren. 

While  he  and  an  assistant  were  in 
the  process  of  casting  for  the  day’s  run 
they  noticed  smoke  around  the  stack 
of  the  casting  pot  hood.  Unable  to  get 
at  the  source  of  the  fire,  the  men  called 
the  fire  department.  After  an  hour  of 
fighting  with  chemicals  (water  could 
not  be  used  for  fear  it  might  penetrate 
the  molten  metal)  the  fire  was  extin¬ 
guished — one  of  the  most  stubborn 
blazes  the  local  firemen  have  had  to 
contend  with,  despite  the  fact  no  dam¬ 
age  was  done. 

It  might  happen  in  any  plant,  with 
more  disastrous  results.  Here  is  how 
the  thing  started: 

Oil  used  in  sweeping  compounds  and 
on  borders  made  with  an  Elrod  was 
carried  off  in  the  fumes  from  the  molten 
metal.  With  a  high  boiling  point,  how¬ 
ever,  the  oil  condensed  in  the  hood 
stack,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  i 
fan  which  was  in  the  stack. 

Either  a  spark  from  the  fan  or  the 
heat  from  the  pot  ignited  the  accumu¬ 
lated  oil.  The  fire  heated  the  stack  red 
hot  and  the  surrounding  scaffolding  was 
in  flames.  The  fire,  located  in  the  stack, 
was  entirely  out  of  reach  and  continued 
to  shoot  out  through  small  cracks  and 
endanger  the  building.  This  oil  should 
be  removed  periodically. 


OPERATING  UNDER  CODE 


84  of  112  EstablUhment*  In  Rick- 
mond  Area  Accept  NRA  Rule* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Richmond,  Va.,  May  8 — All  but  28 
of  the  112  printing  establishments  in 
Richmond  now  are  operating  under  the 
code  of  the  graphic  arts  industry,  it 
was  announced  today  by  Carleton  W. 
Best,  Sr.,  manager  of  the  Richmond 
Typothetae,  Inc.,  which  is  the  code  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Richmond  area. 

The  total  annual  payroll  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  Richmond  is  $600,(X)0,  Mr. 
Best  said,  while  the  payroll  of  those 
firms  now  operating  under  the  code  is 
$506,316. 

“Each  printing  establishment  which  is 
a  member  of  the  code  organization,”  Mr. 
Best  said,  “is  assessed  2  per  cent  of  its 
annual  mechanical  payroll,  these  funds 
being  used  to  maintain  the  local,  zone 
and  national  administrative  agencies  of 
the  code.  The  assessment  may  be  paid 
in  12  equal  monthly  installments.” 


MIXERS  INSTALLED 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  in¬ 
stalled  in  its  composing  rooms  two 
Model  F  Intertype  Mixers,  each  with 
side  magazine  equipment.  The  matri* 
selections  include  a  large  assortment 
of  special  grocery  store  logotypes  and 
special  matrices  designed  for  ad  work. 
Two  mixers  of  the  same  type  have  also 
been  installed  by  the  Milwaukii 
Journal, 


ADOPTS  NEW  MAKEUP 

The  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribiint 
appeared  April  23  in  a  new  makeiip. 
with  typography  that  conforms  to  the 
style  of  all  Scripps-Howard  newspaper* 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Tri¬ 
bune,  now  in  typical  Scripps-Howanl 
dress,  believes  the  new  type  will  make 
for  a  more  attractive  newspaper. 


MELLINA  RECOVERS 

Joe  Mellina,  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent  the  Galveston  News 
Tribune,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after 
a  month’s  absence  due  to  an  appendici¬ 
tis  operation. 


/ 
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Improved  Colorgravure  Ink 
More  Than  Doubles  Press 

Broad  Expansion  of  Color  Advertising  Predicted  as 
Permitting  Use  of  Quick-Drying  Printing 


A  VASTLY  broadened  field  for 
color-gravure  printing  in  news¬ 
papers,  and  consequently  for  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers,  is  visioned  as 
a  result  of  developments  which  have 
more  than  doubled  the  speed  of  color¬ 
gravure  printing  in  the  last  few  years, 
according  to  officers  of  Alco  Gravure, 
Inc.,  which  prints  gravure  sections  for 
many  newspapers. 

Publishers  attending  the  recent  con¬ 
ventions  in  New  York,  many  of  whom 
watched  demonstrations  at  the  Alco 
Gravure  plant,  were  amazed  to  see  a 
coloroto  press  running  at  the  rate  of 
15,000  cylinder  revolutions  an  hour, 
printing  four  colors  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  and  monotone  on  the  other. 

The  new  process  is  described  as  revo- 
lutionaiy  (no  pun  intended)  in  its  prob¬ 
able  effects  on  speed  and  quality  of 
color-gravure  work  in  newspapers.  It  is 
not  at  all  imiwssible,  according  to  men 
who  have  participated  in  the  development, 
that  within  the  near  future  newspapers 
may  be  printing  colorgravure  of  high 
quality  as  fast  as  they  now  print  black 
and  white  papers. 

1  he  chief  factor  in  thus  speeding  up 
the  colorgravure  process  has  been  the 
development  of  new  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  ink  by  Adolph  Weiss,  inventor, 
now  vice-president  of  Speedry  Gravure 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Alco  Gravure.  Nine 
years  ago  Mr.  Weiss  turned  from  the 
making  of  paper  cups  to  begin  his  first 
study  of  rotogravure  printing  problems. 

By  inventing  an  inclosed  ink  foun¬ 
tain.  upon  which  he  is  constantly  mak¬ 
ing  improvements,  he  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  quicker-drying  ink  without 
running  into  difficulties.  With  this 
quick-drying  ink  constantly  circulating 
from  the  tank  to  the  engraved  cylinder, 
protected  from  evaporation  almost  up 
to  the  moment  when  it  touches  the 
paper,  he  is  able  to  eliminate  steam 
drums,  shorten  the  distance  the  paper 
travels  between  impressions,  and  still 
print  one  color  over  another  without 
smudging.  Since  drying  of  the  ink 
between  impressions  is  less  of  a  prob¬ 
lem.  the  ink  can  be  used  somewhat 
more  freely  to  bring  out  the  desired 
colors.  The  inks  are  used  as  they  come 
from  the  ink  factory,  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  mixing,  which,  it  is  explained, 
helps  to  keep  the  colors  exact  as  to 
shade. 

The  Weiss  fountains,  applied  to  a 
Harris  Seybold  Potter  press,  have  been 
in  regular  use  for  colorgravure  work 
in  the  New  York  plant  of  Alco  Gra¬ 
vure  for  nearly  a  year.  Another  press 
in  the  same  plant  is  being  equipped 
with  the  fountains,  and  also  a  press  in 
the  Chicago  Alco  Gravure  plant.  New 
colorgravure  presses  ordered  by  the 
York  Daily  News  after  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  best  European  equip¬ 
ment,  are  to  be  fitted  with  Weiss  foun¬ 
tains.  built  by  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company  under  license. 

In  saying  that  colorgravure  press 
speeds  show  promise  of  equaling  black- 
and-white  press  speeds,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  cylinder  revolutions  rather 
than  number  of  printed  copies  obtained 
•n  an  hour.  A  press  printing  50.000 
copies  of  newspapers  in  black  and  white 
each  hour  would  be  making  only  25,000 
cylinder  revolutions.  Even  if  a  color- 
pcess  should  approach  this 
speed,  which  is  considerably  beyond  any 
ngure  yet  reached,  even  experimentally, 
y  the  new  process,  it  would  not  mean 
u  “‘?*’Kravure  sections  could  be 
rushed  through  for  weekday  editions 
with  the  same  speed  as  the  black  and 
white  sections. 

■Another  point,  not  related  to  press 


speeds,  lies  in  the  time  necessary  to  en¬ 
grave  the  rotogravure  cylinders,  one  for 
each  color,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
rapid  duplication  of  cylinders  as  there 
is  with  stereotyped  plates  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  newspaper  press. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  process  shows 
points  of  superiority  as  compared  with 
the  four-color  printing  being  done  by 


Adolph  Weiss 


magazines.  In  the  matter  of  make- 
ready,  the  time  required  for  the  color¬ 
gravure  process  is  practically  negligi¬ 
ble,  since  the  printing  surface  is  al¬ 
ready  true  and  there  is  no  attachment 
of  plates  to  the  cylinder.  Four-color 
copy  in  a  magazine  may  take  three  or 
four  days  for  make-ready,  after  which 
the  printing  would  proceed  at  a  rate 
slow  even  in  comparison  with  old  meth¬ 
ods  of  rotogravure. 

A.  E.  Winger,  president  of  Alco 
Gravure,  Inc.,  pointed  out  this  week  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  recent  years 
have  made  evident  a  large  and  rapidly 
expanding  demand  for  color  on  the  part 
of  advertisers,  both  in  newspapers  and 
in  magazines.  Improvements  in  color¬ 
gravure  printing  have  given  the  news¬ 
papers  a  means  of  offering  the  adver¬ 
tisers  color  printing  which  is  compar¬ 
able  with  four-color  work  in  magazines, 
he  went  on. 

He  suggested  even  that  magazines 
might  ultimately  turn  to  colorgravure 
as  a  substitute  for  the  present  four- 
color  relief  printing,  on  account  of  the 
greater  speed  and  reduced  cost. 

“All  things  considered,”  Mr.  Winger 
said,  “we  think  the  current  application 
of  higher  speeds  to  colorgravure  press- 
work  is  going  to  revolutionize  color 
printing  in  America. 

“There  is  no  question  of  the  quality 
of  the  work  that  can  be  done  by  the 
gravure  process.  In  Europe,  working 
slowly  and  using  sheet-fed  presses,  the 
colorgravure  printers  have  produced 
some  of  the  finest  art  prints. 

“There  have  been  two  principal  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  held  back  colorgravure 
printing.  One  was  trouble  in  getting 
the  colors  to  register.  In  the  last  two 
or  three  years  this  problem  has  been 
solved. 

“The  other  difficulty  was  in  using 
faster -drying  inks.  The  Weiss  inclosed 
ink  fountain  now  permits  use  of  ink 
solvents  that  give  almost  instant  drying 
as  well  as  brighter  lustre  to  the  colors. 

“As  a  result  of  improvements  in 
colorgravure,  the  newspapers  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  color  advertising 
in  the  last  two  years.” 


Mr.  Winger  referred  to  records 
showing^  a  phenomental  increase  in  color 
advertising  in  newspapers,  with  linage 
doubling  from  1932  to  1933,  and  ap¬ 
parently  due  to  double  again  in  1934. 

'■  I  his  great  increase,”  he  said,  “shows 
that  the  advertisers  want  color.  They 
have  been  able  to  get  it  for  years  in 
magazines,  in  direct  mail  pieces,  in  pos¬ 
ters,  car  cards  and  all  iXher  forms  of 
printed  advertising — except  the  news¬ 
papers.  Only  in  the  last  two  years 
have  the  newspapers  been  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  color  printing  for  their  advertis¬ 
ers  comparable  to  the  color  work  of¬ 
fered  by  the  magazines. 

“Any  number  of  advertisers  have 
proved  the  value  of  color  in  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  last  few  years. 
W'ith  increased  production  speeds,  it 
will  become  easier  for  advertisers  to 
use  color  in  newspapers  on  a  national 
scale.” 

Mr.  Weiss,  inventor  of  the  new  foun¬ 
tain.  explained  his  principle  this  week 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  while  standing 
in  his  laboratory-factory  on  an  upper 
floor  of  a  Manhattan  loft  building. 
A  basic  patent  covers  the  principle  »f 
inclosing  the  ink  fountain,  but  patents 
on  various  improvements  are  pending, 
and  details  cannot  yet  be  disclosed.  He 
did,  however,  point  out  some  of  the 
problems  that  had  to  be  solved. 

.Although  an  inventor  all  his  life, 
Mr.  Weiss  had  had  no  particular  inter¬ 
est  in  gravure  printing  until  he  entered 
the  business  of  making  paper  cups.  The 
cups  had  to  be  printed  and  shaped  on 
a  single  machine,  and  he  had  much 
trouble  with  offset.  To  avoid  smudg¬ 
ing  under  pressure,  he  decided  to  use 
rotogravure,  in  which  the  ink  dries  by 
evaporation,  instead  of  letterpress,  in 
which  the  ink  dries  by  oxidation.  But 
he  found  that  roto  ink  mixed  for  in¬ 
stant  drying  on  paper  also  dried  up 
speedily  in  the  open  ink  fountain,  so 
that  in  a  few  minutes  his  mixture 
was  of  different  consistency  from  that 
with  which  he  started,  while  the  pig¬ 
ment  tended  to  settle  to  the  bottom. 

So  he  turned  his  attention  to  gravure 
printing,  and,  as  he  says,  “forgot  all 
about  cups  right  then.” 

He  found  the  ordinary  rotogravure 
press  using  an  open  tank  of  ink  through 
which  the  under  side  of  the  engraved 
printing  cylinder  revolved.  A  “doctor 
knife”  at  one  side  scraped  the  surplus 
ink  from  the  cylinder  as  it  rose  from 
the  tank,  leaving  only  the  engraved 
places  full  of  ink,  with  the  rest  of  the 
cylinder  clean.  The  cylinder  rolled  on, 
depositing  its  ink  on  the  paper  and 
passing  down  into  the  ink  tank  again. 
I-ater  he  discovered  that  ink  troubles 
were  complicated  by  the  transfer  of 
small  particles  of  paper  via  the  cylinder 
into  the  ink  tank. 

He  still  preserves  the  first  model  he 
built  with  an  inclosed  tank.  The  whole 
thing  is  only  about  five  inches  in  any 
dimension.  The  engraved  cylinder  re¬ 
volving  in  it  is  exposed  to  the  air 
for  only  a  tiny  arc.  The  “doctor  knife” 
was  moved  up  almost  to  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  paper,  and  served  as 
one  lid  for  the  tank.  A  similar  blade 
on  the  other  side  of  the  contact  point 
served  as  another  lid,  so  that  most  of 
the  cylinder  was  inclosed. 

With  this  done,  he  went  ahead  with 
a  real  press  of  small  size  to  prove  the 
practicability  of  his  method.  This  press 
took  a  4j4-inch  roll  of  paner  and  was 
equipped  to  print  three  colors  by  gra¬ 
vure  process,  the  original  intention  be¬ 
ing  to  equip  it  for  four  colors.  It  has 
been  used  for  labels  and  small  novelties, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent  commercially. 


Fountain 
Speed 

Result  of  Process 
Fluids 

The  ink  fountains  are  inclosed,  and 
blowers  directed  at  the  web  oi  paper 
clear  away  the  vapors  as  the  ink  dries. 

-Another  press  24  inches  wide  was 
built  and  used  for  demonstrations.  Then, 
with  the  Speedry  Corporation  organized 
and  controlling  the  patents,  the  first 
press  at  the  .Alco  Gravure  plant  was 
fitted  with  the  new  fountains.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  them 
since  then  .At  present  the  ink  is 
sprayed  on  the  cylinder  in  a  thin  film, 
and  the  surplus  is  strained  before  be¬ 
ing  pumped  out  of  the  tank  again  and 
through  the  circulating  system. 

DALLAS  JOINS  MERGENTHALER 

President  of  Supply  Salesmen's  Guild 
on  New  England  Staff 

Joseph  J.  Dallas,  president  of  the 
Printing  Supply  Salesmen's  Guild  of 
New  England  and  former  president  of 
the  Union  Printers’  International  Base¬ 
ball  and  Golf  League,  has  joined  the 
New  England  staff  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  and  will  specialize 
in  the  introduction  of  the  All-Purpose 
Linotype. 

Mr.  Dallas  is  a  practical  printer  and 
Linotype  operator.  He  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  commercial,  book 
and  magazine  work,  as  well  as  with 
newspapers,  including  the  Boston  Am¬ 
erican,  Boston  Globe  and  Boston  Post. 
For  some  time  he  was  with  right  & 
Potter  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  state 
printer. 

He  has  served  as  general  manager  ot 
the  Boston  Graphic  Arts  Exposition,  as 
district  representative  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council,  and  as  district  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  International  Assoc^- 
tion  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen.  He 
organized  seven  Craftsmen  s  clubs  in 
New  Hampshire,  Maine.  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Dallas  has  served  on  commis¬ 
sions  and  committees  representing  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  printing,  on  legisla¬ 
tive  and  educational  matters,  trade  prac¬ 
tices.  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
industry.  _ 

PRESS  CODE  HEADS  NAMED 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  9 — Nomi¬ 
nees  of  the  printing  press  industry  to 
serve  on  its  NRA  code  authority  have 
been  approved  by  Administrator  John¬ 
son,  as  follows:  I.  K.  Stone.  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  H.  W.  Brueshaber,  Goss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Company,  Chicago,  Ills  ;  H. 
M.  Tillinghast.  R.  Hoe  &  Company. 
Inc.,  New  York;  D.  J.  Scott,  Walter 
Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Henry 
A.  Wise  Wood.  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  New  York. 


DAILY  80  YEARS  OLD 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
began  its  80th  year  on  .April  30,  with 
the  event  somewhat  marred  by  sterw- 
typing  trouble  which  delayed  publication 
of  the  first  edition.  The  paper  was 
founded  April  28.  1855,  by  Henry  Barns, 
formerly  of  Detroit,  as  the  old  State 
Republican. 

HEADS  NEW  PRINTER  GROUP 

Albert  J.  Mosher  of  the  Elmira  Herald 
has  been  elected  president  of  a  new 
organization,  the  Master  Printers  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  are  T  ’’nn  M.  Hoslet,  Com'^erctrl 
Pr/’ss.  vice  president;  Fred  L.  Doane 
secretary;  and  William  W.  Osborne, 
treasurer. 
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ARTIST  PREPARED  STORE  AD  PAGES 
WHEN  WICHITA  PRINTERS  STRUCK 

Six  Full  Pages  <rf  Sale  Advertising  Made  Up  Mrith  Hand-Lettering, 
Typewriting  and  Pasted  Illustrations — 

Engravings  Then  Made 

and  other  articles  were  pasted  on  the 
drawing  paper.  The  sheet  was  ruled 
into  columns  or  into  spaces  to  fit  the 
department  to  be  advertised.  If  draw¬ 
ings  were  too  small  or  too  large,  they 
were  increased  or  decreased  in  size. 


PYRAMIDING  OF  COPY 
STRESSED  BY  ALLEN 


Editor  of  Linotype  New*  Advaacei 
Several  Arguments  for  Right 
Hand  Build-up  of  Advertising 
Material 


SIX  full  pages  of  advertising  were 
handled  by  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Wichita  Beacon  for  the 
issue  of  April  26  when  the  composing 
room  was  disabled  by  a  union  printers’ 
strike.  The  strike  was  called  at  mid- 


“Many  this  department  has 

stressed  the  fact  that  a  newspaper  page 
on  which  display  advertising  is  pyra- 
mided  to  can  be  mon 

as  as  more 
considerate  of  the  reader  and  more  ei- 
fective  for  advertisers,  than  a  page  on 
ffi  ”  which  advertisements  are  scattered  in 

P  helter-skelter  fashion,’’  states  John  E. 

Makeup,’’  in  the  latest  issue  of^’^lh 
Linotyj^e  News. 

Max  Levand  (left),  publisher  of  the  “A  page  with  its  advertising  pyrj. 
Wichita  Beacon,  and  Staff  Artist  Gun-  mided  not  only  makes  possible  the  rim- 
dell  Coldansky,  inspecting  the  pages  of  >ting  of  news  or  feature  stories  or  d^ 
advertising,  after  they  had  been  made  up.  partments  at  the  top  of  the  page,  whert 

-  readers  are  accustomed  to  looking  for 

the  photographer  reduce  them  by  one-  important  stories  of  departments,  but 
half.  If  he  wanted  8-point,  the  photo-  it  helps  the  reader  to  concentrate  on 
grapher  reduced  them  by  one-third,  and  the  items  in  which  he  is  mostjnterested 
for  10-point,  he  reduced  them  by  a  at  the  moment-reading  matter’  or  ad- 
quarter.  Then  the  photographs  were  vertising,  as  the  case  may  be. 
pasted  to  the  page.  When  the  pages  -Qn  a  helter-skelter  page  the  various 
were  all  made  up,  he  shot  six  pages  to  stories  and  advertisements  keep  inter- 
the  engraver.  Ihe  first  page  had  been  rupting  and  diverting  his  attentioL 
sent  to  the  composing  room  and  set  in  often  to  his  annoyance  and  to  the  dis- 
type  The  other  six  pages  were  all  advantage  of  all  of  the  units.  More- 
handled  through  the  engraving  rwm  over,  the  stories  on  such  a  page,  even 
Goldansky  received  his  copy  at  4:30  important  stories,  appear  to  be  little 
p.  m.  Tuesday.  He  had  everything  m  more  than  fillers 

W^dSay"’''*  ™‘)'  •‘o  '"'•'"Mit. 

Then,  on  Thursday  morning,  came  follow  the  pyramid  pla, 

the  ineviuble  change,  that  go  with  de-  *'''^1  alert  advenisers.  recogjw. 
payment  store  ad'vertising.®  Some  of 

the  Items  had  not  arrived.  The  pages  /  j  i  .  ; 

had  to  be  changed.  That  is  easy  enough  ,  reduce  showing  of  a  page  from 
to  do  with  type,  for  one  piece  of  type  ,r^  orld-Telegram,  m 

can  be  lifted  out  and  another  substi-  S^ven  with  all  of  the  advertising  on  it 

tuted.  But  a  cut  can’t  be  so  changed.  same  store,  suggested  the  way 

“Send  your  changes  along,”  Levand  which  several  large  New  York  store 
told  Allen  Hinkel,  and  as  they  came,  present  advertisements  in  news- 

he  sent  them  to  his  artist.  The  artist  papers— attractively,  effectively  pyra- 
sent  them  to  the  engraver,  and  as  fast  rnided  to  the  right.  Another  reduced 
as  the  changes  came  out  of  the  engrav-  "’'j®  °  page,  from  the  New  York 
ing  room,  he  had  a  hole  routed  out  of  Herald  Tribune,  suggested  how  a  large 
the  pages  where  the  corrections  were  'lational  advertiser  who  uses  space  it 
to  be  made.  Corrections  were  then  *Tiany  newspapers  often  submits  plates, 
fitted  into  the  hole.  In  order  to  insure  P*"®*®  proofs  or  mats  attractively,  ef- 
that  they  would  be  firmly  placed,  the  fcctively  pyramided  to  the  right, 
artist  backed  up  the  page  engraving  “Observe,”  the  article  continued 

with  a  sheet  of  light  cardboard  and  “that,  in  the  first  illustration,  the  t(^ 

pasted  it  to  the  back  of  the  zinc  en-  of  all  eight  columns  were  ‘left  open 
graving.  The  correction  also  was  pasted  by  the  advertiser  for  news  or  featun 

:tories,  and  that,  in  the  second  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  tops  of  five  consecutive  columns 
were  ‘left  open’  for  stories  and  a  de 
partment,  ‘'The  Food  Markets’ — a  de 
partment  closely  related  to  the  items 
advertised — foods. 

“Such  advertisers  are  shrewd  enougt 
to  appreciate  that  space  on  a  page  at¬ 
tractively  arranged  as  a  whole  can  be 
much  more  effective  for  them  than  on  a 
page  of  the  helter-skelter  kind  that  so 
often  results  when  advertisers  ask  iff 
and  are  given  ‘preferred’  jxisitions  at  ^ 
top  of  a  page  and  separated  by  ‘readini 
matter’  from  other  advertisements. 

“And  those  same  shrewd  advertisen 
appreciate,  too,  that  stories  or  depail 
ments  at  the  top  of  a  page  can  be  at 
tention  arresting  to  many  a  reader  who 
were  there  no  such  matter  there,  wouk 
be  inclined  to  turn  the  page  wi^ 
more  than  glancing  at  the  advertisig 
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This  is  how  handlettered  and  typewritten  store  advertisement  looked  when  brmly  m  place. _ 

INSTALLS  NEW  PRESS 

night,  April  21  (as  reported  in  last  When  12-point  type  was  desired, .(iol-  The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
week’s  Editor  &  Publisher).  The  dansky  took  the  typewritten  sheets  and  yoiirnaZ-Ht’crv  Et’cnnip  has  had  installed 
publishers  of  both  the  Beacon  and  the  pasted  them  to  his  page  just  as  they  a  six-unit  Hoe  press.  It  replaces  a 
Wichita  Eagle  were  hard  put  to  find  were.  If  he  wanted  6-point,  he  had  four-unit  press, 
enough  printers  to  man  their  shops. 

At  that  moment,  the  Allen  W.  Hin¬ 
kel  Company,  department  store,  was 
making  final  preparations  for  its  an¬ 
nual  mid-spring  sale.  The  store  had 
been  buying  for  the  sale  for  six  weeks, 
and  it  was  scheduled  to  occur  on  the 
following  Friday  and  Saturday.  Hin¬ 
kel  had  seven  pages  of  advertising 
scheduled  for  Thursday  evening,  April 
26,  announcing  the  offerings. 

With  his  crippled  shop.  Max  Levand, 

Beacon  publisher,  realized  he  could  not 
get  out  seven  pages  of  extra  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  called  in  his  chief  artist, 

Gundell  Goldansky,  asking  him  if  he 
could  handle  it  through  the  engraving 
room. 

(joldansky  asked  for  the  best  stenog- 
ra))her  in  the  plant  and  set  to  work. 

An  Elite  type  was  selected  as  best  fit¬ 
ted  for  the  task.  Descriptions  of 
offerings  were  typed  against  carbon 
paper,  the  type  face  striking  directly 
on  the  back  of  the  carbon  paper  and 
making  an  impression  on  the  white 
paper  underneath.  Carbon  paper  was 
us^,  because  it  gives  a  truer  black 
than  ribbon.  The  carbon  paper  was 
used  but  once. 

Goldansky  lettered  in  the  headlines 
and  big  type  by  hand.  Figures  of 

prices  were  lettered  by  hand.  This  Photo  shows  destruction  of  seven  old  Linotypes  in  the  plant  c 
was  done  on  drawing  paper.  Then  Globe,  machines  taken  in  by  the  Mergenthaler  company.  At  the 
pictures  of  the  gowns,  hats,  lingerie  is  Herbert  Mertill,  chief  machinist  for  the  Globe. 


OLD  LINOTYPES  BEING  SCRAPPED 


0 
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free  discussion  of  mechanical 

SUBJECTS  PLANNED  BY  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Round  Table  Talks  to  Predominate  Annual  Conference  in  St. 
Louis — Meeting  for  Taking  Up  Small  Dailies’  Problem 
an  Innovation — Program  Announced 

PROGRAM  for  the  eighth  anual  me-  noon  will  be  devoted  to  newspaper 
chanical  conference  of  the  American  press  drives,  with  three  representatives 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  to  of  press  drive  manufacturers  telling 

the  qualities  of  their  products. 

The  program  follows : 

Monday — 9:45  A.  M. 
Chairman — Russell  B.  Miller,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  composing  room, 
Bloomington  Pantograph 
Address  of  Welcome, 

Elzey  Roberts,  publisher,  St.  Louis 
.'ftar-Times. 

Smaix  Newspaper  Composing  Room, 
Louis  G.  Buisch,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Ilorncll  (N.  Y.)  Tribune- 
Times. 

Discussion. 

Monday — 2:00  P.  M. 
Chairman — Charles  Frederickson,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Mt.  Vernon 
Argus 

Small  Newspaper  Press  and  Stereo¬ 
typing  Departments. 

Tuesday — 9:30  A.  M. 
Chairman — Leon  .\.  Link,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  composing  room,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
The  Modern  Newspaper  Composing 
W.  E.  Wines  Room,  Its  Equipment  and  Oper¬ 

ation, 

be  held  in  St.  Louis  Monday,  Tuesday  Edwin  H.  Evers,  mechanical  super- 
and  Wednesday,  June  4-6,  which  was  intendent,  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 

announced  this  week  by  W.  E.  Wines,  oerat. 

manager  of  the  A.N.P.A.  mechanical  Discussion. 

department,  reveals  that  discussions  will  Recent  Improvements  in  Keyboard 
predominate  the  meeting,  rather  than  Line  Composing  Machines, 
assigned  subjects.  Fred  C.  Grumman,  representative 

.An  innovation  this  year  is  the  dedi-  of  the  president,  Mergenthaler 

cation  of  the  first  day  to  discussion  Linotype  Co. 

of  the  mechanical  problems  of  .smaller  H.  F.  Freund,  chief  engineer.  Inter¬ 
newspapers.  type  Corporation. 

The  closing  session  Wednesday  after-  Discussion. 


W.  E.  Wines 

be  held  in  St.  Louis  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  June  4-6,  which  was 
announced  this  week  by  W.  E.  Wines, 
manager  of  the  .4.N.P.A.  mechanical 
department,  reveals  that  discussions  will 
predominate  the  meeting,  rather  than 
assigned  subjects. 

.An  innovation  this  year  is  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  day  to  discussion 
of  the  mechanical  problems  of  .smaller 
newspapers. 

The  closing  session  Wednesday  after- 


Photo- Engraving. 

Tuesday — 8.00  P.  M. 
Chairman — W.  J.  Phillips,  plant  super¬ 
intendent,  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho¬ 
man  &  Times 

Stereotyping  and  Presswork, 

T.  P.  Beacom,  general  mechanical 
councillor,  Hears!  Newspapers. 
Discussion. 

Wednesday — 9:30  A.  M. 
Chairman — H.  D.  Rindsberg,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Advertising  .Agency  Session, 

Harry  Gamson,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
L.  C.  Michaels,  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Discussion. 

Wednesday — 1 :30  P.  M. 
Chairman — S.  H.  Kauffmann,  assistant 
business  manager,  IVashington  Star 
Newspaper  Press  Drives. 

E.  H.  Laabs,  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment.  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc. 

W.  L.  Wright,  Industrial  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department,  General  Electric 
Company. 

.A.  J.  Cline,  President,  Cline  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company. 
Discussion. 

The  Intertype  Corporation’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Tuesday  morning  session 
will  be  a  sound  moving  picture  film  cov¬ 
ering  recent  improvements  in  Intertype 
machines.  This  has  been  prepared  for 
the  Conference  and  is  said  to  be  the 
only  sound  film  in  the  printing  industry. 
The  showing  of  this  film  will  require 
30  minutes. 

.A  new  policy  governing  trade  repre¬ 
sentatives  is  in  force  this  year.  Each 
manufacturing  and  supply  company  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  newspaper  business  will 
be  permitted  to  have  one  representative 
at  each  session  who  will  take  no  part 
in  the  discussion  unless  called  upon 
by  the  chairman.  Cards  of  admission 
for  such  observers  are  being  issued  upon 
application  to  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  card,  when  presented  at  the  con¬ 


vention  registration  desk,  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  badge  which  will  admit 
to  any  session  any  one  representative 
of  the  company  named.  In  other  words, 
the  badge  is  issued  to  the  company  and 
is  transferable  from  one  member  to 
another  of  the  same  organization. 

Following  the  policy  instituted  last 
year,  manufacturers  will  be  permitted 
to  exhibit  in  the  hotel.  .Arrangements 
for  space  for  exhibits  must  be  made 
with  the  hotel  management.  Walter 
Ogden,  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has  been 
appointed  a  committee  of  one  on  trade 
exhibits. 

.An  extensive  collection  of  samples 
of  color  advertising  in  newspapers  has 
been  obtained  and  as  much  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  as  space  permits  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play. 

.Arrangements  have  been  made 
through  the  Statler  Hotel  that  those 
who  wish  to  play  golf  have  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Algonquin  Golf  Club.  The 
greens  fees  are  $1.50  week  days,  $2.50 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

One  of  the  outstanding  entertainment 
attractions  of  St.  Louis  is  the  Municipal 
Opera,  given  in  Forest  Park  in  the  open 
air  theatre  which  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  10,000.  The  opera  will  open  this 
year  on  Monday  evening,  June  4. 

The  St.  Louis  publishers,  through  F. 
D.  McDonald,  secretary,  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  have 
extended  an  invitation  to  all  newspaper 
delegates  to  attend  the  opera  on  the 
opening  night  as  their  guests.  Seats 
have  been  reserved  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  convention  registration 
desk. 

ADDS  NEW  TYPE  FACE 

The  Jacksonville  (Ore.)  Miner  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  a  new  type  face.  In¬ 
tertype  Ideal  News  series,  and  is  as¬ 
sembling  a  complete  newspaper  and  job 
printing  office.  J.  W.  Peckham,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Randolph 
(Kan.)  Enterprise,  has  joined  the 
Miner  staff. 


MorrilPs  Newspaper  Inks 

Are  the  result  of  Scientific  Research  plus  Experience 

Th  is  is  the  Ase  oF  Science  —  do  not  depend  on  3uess  work  and  chance. 

There  is  no  substitute  For  our  twenty-five  years  oF  Scientific  Research —  plus 
our  ninety-Four  years  oF  experience  in  making  newspaper  ink  in  black  and 
colors. 

Progressive  newspapers  use  our  laboratories  For  their  problems. 

Our  technical  staFf  is  at  your  service  without  obligation. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co. 

Division 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Factories — Nortcood,  Mass.  Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  'm  —  mmmwT 
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REVOLVING  PROOF  DESK,  PENTHOUSE 
LOCKER  ROOM,  ADDED  BY  DAILIES 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  States  Complete  Many  Improve* 
ments  to  Plant,  Including  Several  Innovations — Composing 
Room  and  Dark  Room  Space  Expanded 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  five-story  raised  at  any  angle,  or  allowed  to  re¬ 
building  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  main  fiat. 


T  imes-Picayune 


On  one  side  of  the  room  is  the  ad 


States,  including  a  penthouse  locker  desk,  with  places  for  four  readers.  This 
room  for  mechanical  employes,  a  sound-  is  a  stationary  table,  set  at  an  angle, 
proof  proofreaders'  room,  larger  pho-  with  indirect  lighting. 


New  revolving  proofreader's  desk  planned  and  built  for  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States  by  George  E.  Downes,  chief  machinist. 
The  center  disk  revolves,  carrying  copy  to  the  readers,  and  also  holding  refer¬ 
ence  books  and  dictionaries. 


tographers’  quarters,  and  other  fea¬ 
tures,  have  been  made  within  recent 
weeks. 

The  inventive  genius  of  a  number  of 
employes  was  brought  out  during  the 
improvements,  and  several  devices  for 
saving  time  and  providing  convenience 
were  developed.  The  changes  were 
made  mainly  to  obtain  additional  space 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  States  by  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company,  and  also  to  per¬ 
mit  greater  efficiency. 

The  program  started  with  the  fifth 
floor,  occu|Med  by  the  composing  room 
and  the  stereotype  department.  The 
penthouse  lavatory  and  locker  room 
were  built  on  the  roof  of  steel  and  tile. 
It  was  furnished  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  including  three  showers,  two  long 
wash  troughs,  156  lockers  and  other 
facilities. 

A  steel  stairway  was  built,  leading 
from  the  fifth  floor  directly  into  the 
locker  ro<Mn.  Approximately  150  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  fifth  floor  are  assigned 
to  use  this  room. 

By  eliminating  the  wash  room  on  the 
fifth  floor,  420  square  feet  of  space  was 
obtained.  This  space  is  now  occupied 
by  the  make-up  trucks  of  the  States  and 
the  Picayune.  Everything  else  on  the 
floor  was  rearranged,  except  the  type¬ 
setting  machines,  so  that  type  and  copy 
could  flow  in  two  direct  lines,  one  for 
news  and  the  other  for  advertisements, 
from  the  machines  to  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment.  No  useless  moves  are  made 
and  in  no  event  are  the  workers  required 
to  retrace  their  steps,  according  to  Fred¬ 
erick  Forstall,  superintendent  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department. 

A  sound-proof  room  for  proofreaders 
was  built  of  Celotex  and  contains  a  re¬ 
volving  proofreading  desk  planned  and 
built  by  George  E.  Downes,  chief  ma¬ 
chinist.  All-steel,  the  table  has  places 
for  eight  readers  and  is  built  around  a 
center  pole  that  support  a  revolving 
disc  containing  slots  for  copy.  Each 
slot  is  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
reader  and  one  is  marked  “rush.” 

Dan  F.  Harrington,  head  of  the  proof 
desk,  receives  the  copy  and  proof  and 
assigns  it  to  the  workers,  placing  “rush” 
material  in  the  slot  so  mark^.  The 
readers  do  not  move  from  their  seats 
to  pick  up  the  assignments,  but  simply 
revolve  the  desk. 

At  the  top  of  the  center  pole  are  arms 
reaching  out  over  each  reader’s  place, 
and  there  are  flexible  electric  light  ex¬ 
tensions  down  to  each  reader’s  pad. 
The  pads  are  also  adjustable  and  can  be 


Conve>-ors  are  to  be  erected  shortly, 
according  to  Mr.  Forstall,  to  take  proof 
from  the  proof  press  into  the  reading 
room.  They  will  consist  of  two  con¬ 
tinuous  belts,  on  the  order  of  devices 
now  used  by  the  Western  Union  Com¬ 
pany.  The  proof  machine  operator  will 
slip  the  proof  and  copy  between  the 
belts  and  they  will  deliver  it  to  a  hop¬ 
per  by  Mr.  Harrington’s  desk.  The 
corrected  proof  will  be  returned  in  the 
same  way. 

Another  improvement  yet  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  is  an  inter-departmental  loud¬ 
speaker  system.  Every  department  will 
be  covered  by  the  system. 

The  fourth  floor,  occupied  chiefly  by 
the  editorial  department,  was  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  program  when  the  size  of 
the  photographers’  room  was  doubled. 
Where  only  one  developing  room  was 
maintained,  there  are  now  four  dark 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  five  photog¬ 
raphers  employed  by  the  two  news¬ 
papers. 

One  dark  room  is  for  rush  work  only, 
and  may  be  used  by  any  one  of  the  five 
photographers.  Spacious  lockers  for 
each  man  have  been  installed,  so  that 
equipment  may  be  kept  separate. 

E.  E.  Agnelly,  photographer  in 
charge,  developed  a  movable  light  for 
each  of  the  dark  rooms,  so  that  his  men 
may  have  light  for  their  work.  The 
light  is  of  a  negative  color,  not  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  matter  being  developed,  and 
is  arranged  on  pulley  and  wires  so  that 
it  can  ^  moved  to  any  place  over  the 
developing  bench. 

While  the  photographers’  room  is 
adjacent  the  city  desk,  its  door  was  op¬ 
posite  to  the  desk,  and  this  situation 
resulted  in  a  further  small,  but  time¬ 
saving  invention  by  George  W.  Healy, 
Jr.,  city  editor.  Mr.  Healy  had  the 
workmen  cut  a  small  window  in  the 
wall  nearest  the  desk  and  equip  it  with 
a  sliding  door. 

On  rush  assignments,  he  has  only  to 
raise  the  small  door  and  call  to  Ag¬ 
nelly.  Written  assignments  he  files  on 
a  hook  just  inside  the  window,  thereby 
saving  many  steps. 

All  of  the  desks  and  equipment  of 
the  morning  and  evening  newspaper 
have  been  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  and  to  create  greater  efficiency. 

The  improvements  made  and  the 
projects  contemplated  are  far  removed 
from  that  day  last  July  when  the  Times-, 
Picayune  Publishing  Company  pur¬ 
chased  the  States,  and  the  two  news¬ 
papers  were  combined  in  the  same  quar¬ 
ters  literally  overnight. 


LOST  DOG  CALLS  TO  READ  HIS 
ADVERTISING  PROOF 

JILL  is  only  a  three-months-old 
wire-haired  terrier,  hut  recently 
she  helped  the  composing  room  staff 
of  the  Monessen  (Pa.)  Independent 
show  some  quirk  results  of  “Lost 
and  Found”  advertising.  The  print¬ 
ers  vow  she  is  quite  an  intelligent 
pup. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  White  telephoned  the 
classified  department  announcing 
that  her  little  granddaughter’s  pet 
was  lost.  She  hoped  an  ad  would 
help  her. 

Ten  minutes  before  press  time, 
an  inquisitive  (or  knowing)  terrier, 
wagging  tail  and  all,  sauntered 
through  the  back  door  of  the  shop. 
She  refused  flatly  to  “scram”  when 
invited  to  do  so. 

Then  one  of  the  men  at  the  ad 
bank  yelled  “Hey,  wait!  Hold  that 
pup!”  He  scanned  the  galleys — sure 
enough,  there  was  Jill’s  description, 
Jill  was  all  pleased  with  the  wel¬ 
come  she  was  shown  while  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  telephoned 
Mrs.  White.  Identification  com¬ 
pleted,  Jill  soon  was  on  her  way 
home  and  the  ad  was  pulled. 

“That’s  showing  results,”  said  the 
advertising  department — “but  it’s 
not  profitable.” 


ILLINOIS  MEETING  JUNE  9-10 

Gilbert  Farrar  Will  Address  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Executives 

Gilbert  Farrar,  New  York  City  typo¬ 
graphical  expert,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Illinois  Composing  Room 
Executives’  Association  annual  meeting 
at  LeClaire  Hotel,  Moline,  Ill.,  June 
9  and  10,  Russell  B.  Miller,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  president,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Election  of  officers  of  the  Illinois 
group  will  take  place  at  the  Sunday 
morning  session.  The  Iowa  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Executives  Association  will 
hold  its  regular  spring  convention  at 
Clinton,  la.,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June 
11  and  12.  Leo  J.  Carle,  Mason  City 
(la.)  Globe-Gazette,  is  president  of  the 
group.  Details  on  the  Iowa  convention 
are  yet  to  be  completed. 

EXTENDS  JURlSDlCnON 

Judisdiction  of  the  Ada,  Okla.,  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  has  been  extended  to 
include  the  Konawa  (Okla.)  Leader,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  announcement  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Leader.  Charles  P. 
Howard,  president  of  the  National  Typo- 
jiographical  Union,  granted  the  exten- 


WON  ADVERTISING  PRIZE 
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HOOVER 


k  LIGHTS  Ai  k  tCATS  A*  k  SWEEPS  Ai  k  CLIANf 


This  Hoover  vacuum  cleaner  advertiis 
ment  last  week  was  awarded  first  hoD' 
ors  in  the  newspaper  advertising 
tion  of  the  eighth  annual  exhibition  d 
Chicago  fine  printing  sponsored  by  tk 
Society  of  Typographic  Arts.  It  wa 
submitted  by  J.  W.  Jennings,  of  &• 
win,  Wasey  &  Co.  The  exhibit  opened 
May  7  in  the  Newberry  Library  ud 
will  be  on  display  until  June  30. 

ADDS  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

The  Toledo  Blade  has  ordered  a  new 
Sta-Hi  Autoformer  for  its  stereotyping 
department.  Louis  Mauder  is  the  fore¬ 
man. 


‘‘Handy  for  All  Hands”  Are 

I  Wood  HandiMitts 

'^7'OU  can  learn  from  actual  experi- 
ence  that  Wood  Hand  Mitts  save 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  handle  the 
casts.  Send  for  your  free  lot. 

And  you  can  learn  from  actual 
experience  that  Wood  Diy  Mats  save 
the  temper  of  all  who  have  a  part  in 
producing  your  newspaper.  Send  for 
free  samples. 


Pager . Cky  i  Slate . 

. Trial  (jae  (500  Mab)  er . Samgle  Mab . CindMand  ef. . . . 

. SlMdard  12c . Special  Ik . Mebegalitai  18c.  Skiikaic  Deairadl. 

Nwber  af  Hairi  Mib  Waried . Sign  Ta«  Naw . 
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‘NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  FUTURE’  ISSUED 
BY  NORTHWESTERN  U.  STUDENTS 

Editing  Class  Chooses  Ten  Point  Type  on  Ten  Point  Slug,  Upper 
And  Lower  Case  Heads,  And  Tabloid  Format  For  Their 
Experiment — News  Stories  Interpreted 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

,.rr'HE  Newspaper  of  the  Future”  written  and  more  authoritative  news. 
1  was  presented  by  members  of  Sig-  Press  associatioii  executives  and  news- 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional  paper  editors  will  admit  there  is  a  grow- 
foumalistic  fraternity,  in  editing  and  m  demand  for  explanation  and  inter- 
iSing  the  Daih  iVort/iwvJ/cni.  May  PretaUon  of  the  news  as  it  occurs. 


publishing  the  Daily  M  orthuvsiern.  May 
4  in  connection  with  the  second  annual 
Medill  Press  conference  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

Saily  Northwestern 

D^ide  Stock  Control  Bill  Tc^ay 

ScSt  ffirr  VViiliam  H.  Woo*n.  Ex.S«T«tary  |)g,,|  ||,„ 
1,41  rwi  TVtaii«r)i,  Ito  t,  Cnyy), 

•MiT,4ir 


"Writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor  maga¬ 
zine  Volney  D.  Hurd  says  of  the  news¬ 
paper  : 

"  ‘It  can  adjust  itself  (to  radio  compe¬ 
tition)  as  the  weekly  magazine  had  to, 
play  hand-in-glove  with  radio,  go  in 
for  better  prepared  and  authenticated 
news,  with  background  writing  and 
color  printing  on  good  paper,  literally  a 
daily  magazine,  but  essentially  newsy  in 
character. . .’ 

“But  if  the  American  newspaper  of 
tomorrow  is  merely  remolded  and  not 
supplanted  by  the  radio,  certainly  it 
must  change  its  format.  While  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  it  does  not 
guarantee  it  the  privilege  of  destroying 
the  eyesight  of  a  nation. 


“The  newspaper  of  tomorrow  must 
be  printed  in  larger,  more  readable  type 
such  as  is  used  here.  Its  size  must 
closer  approximate  that  of  the  Daily 
Northwestern,  rather  than  that  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  present  huge, 
eight-column  dailies  make  excellent 
wrappings  for  garbage,  but  hardly  lend 
themselves  to  easy  reading  in  the  ele¬ 
vated  and  street  cars.  They  are,  logi¬ 
cally,  as  obsolete  as  the  nation's  railroad 
equipment. 

“These  changes  will  come  slowly,  with 
bitter  words  and  broken  editorial  tra¬ 
ditions.  But  come  they  will.” 

Typical  of  the  interpretative  writing 
in  conjunction  with  the  news  itself  is 
the  following  boldface  comment  along 
with  a  United  Press  dispatch  from 
Washington  on  the  stock  market  con¬ 
trol  bill : 

“Editor’s  Note : 

“The  fact  that  proponents  of  the  con¬ 
trol  bill  are  making  headway  with  the 
measure  indicates  that  Congress  may 
be  swinging  away  from  the  conservative 
attitude  of  ‘God’s  in  his  heaven,  all’s 
right  with  the  world’ — and  Wall  Street, 
too.” 

Interpretation  on  another  story  re¬ 
garding  the  stock  market’s  reaction  to 
the  proposed  regulatory  measure  was 
more  complete,  stating: 

“Well  may  traders  and  the  public 
look  to  Washington.  If  Congress  does 


pass  the  stock  market  bill  ’virtually 
as  it  is  now  written,’  it  seems  certain 
that  a  loud  cry  of  approval  will  go  up 
from  many  citizens  who  are  disgpisted 
on  account  of  the  recent  revelations 
concerning  the  enormous  profits  made 
by  ^all  Street  oj^rators  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  small  investor. 

“But  it  appears  equally  certain  that 
the  bill  will  be  condemned  by  others 
who  feel  that  it  is  a  good  idea  which 
has  been  overdone.  They  say  it  is  so 
rigid  that  it  will  keep  capital  from 
investment  in  legitimate  business  securi¬ 
ties,  thus  starving  industry,  and  they 
think  it  is  a  revenge  measure  which  is 
intended  to  permit  the  lambs  to  get  even 
with  the  wolves.” 

The  unusual  edition,  bristling  with 
social  reform,  was  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Evanston  (Ill.) 
News-Index,  the  United  Press,  the 
Board  of  Publications  and  Harry  F. 
Harrington,  director  of  Medil!  School 
of  Journalism,  who  supervised  the 
student  editors  in  their  efforts  to 
“look  ahead”  in  the  world  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

NEW  TYPE  BOOKLET 

The  American  Type  Founders  Sales 
Corporation  has  just  issued  a  Stream¬ 
line  specimen  booklet  to  illustrate  va¬ 
rious  uses  of  its  Streamlined  Nubian 
type  series. 


Front  page  of  “future”  newspaper 

The  paper,  tabloid  in  size,  was  set  in 
ten  point  type  on  a  ten  point  slug. 
Headlines  were  in  upper  and  lower  case 
letters  rather  than  all  capitals,  with  the 
headlines  set  flush  to  the  left  side  of 
the  column,  and  ragged  at  the  right  to 
eliminate  careful  counting  and  to  speed 
production  in  agreement  with  Douglas 
McMurtrie,  director  of  typography, 
Ludlow  Typographical  Company,  who 
recently  said:  “Ornament  in  make-up 
competes  with  the  copy.” 

The  editors  explained  in  the  issue 
that  they  were  handicapped  by  lack  of 
facilities  to  best  express  "the  newspaper 
of  the  future,”  in  that  color  printing 
was  not  available,  along  with  stitched 
folding. 

From  an  editorial  standpoint,  the  most 
radical  change  was  the  interpretation 
of  news  along  with  news  itself.  Para¬ 
graphs  in  bold  face  type  contained  edi¬ 
torial  comment  inserted  by  the  editors. 
It  was  explained  that  this  form  of  in¬ 
terpretation  was  more  effective  from 
the  reader’s  standpoint,  while  the  news 
is  fresh,  rather  than  leave  all  interpre¬ 
tation,  to  the  editorial  page  days  later. 

The  five  column  tabloid  was  selected 
because  the  editors  believe  “that  smaller 
publications  will  become  more  popular 
when  publishers  awake  to  the  fact  that 
the  bulky  eight  column  journals  are 
awkward  and  inconvenient  to  read.” 

In  an  outspoken  editorial,  the  editors 
discuss  “the  newspaper  of  tomorrow” 
as  follows : 

“The  newspaper  of  tomorrow  may  be 
no  newspaper  at  all.  It  may  be  merely 
a  television  receiving  set  operating 
eighteen  hours  a  day  and  flashing  a 
series  of  news  bulletins,  news-pictures, 
commentative  articles  and  attractive  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

“Changes  in  the  gathering,  editing 
and  dissemination  of  news  will  come 
slowly,  gradually,  but  certainly.  If 
1®*der  can  get  his  news  faster,  more 
efficiently  via  radio  and  television,  get 
R  he  will,  even  though  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
fights  with  all  the  resources  at  its  com¬ 
mand  to  prevent  him. 

‘But  what  will  become  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  we  now  know  it?  Will  it  dis¬ 
appear  completely? 

It  does  not  _  need  to  fade  from  the 
scene.  There  is  deep  social  need  for 
interpretation  of  the  news,  for  better 


The  Greatest  Advancement  For 

Improving  Press  Performance  Made 

During  The  Present  Generation 

Manhattan  Rubber 
Rollers 


Consultation  without  obligation  with  Printing  Engineers 
with  a  background  of  eighty  years  working  with  Printing 
Ink  Roller  Users. 


Distributors  for 

Manhattan  Rubber  Inking  Rollers 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL  MEET 
IN  RICHMOND,  VA. 


ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT  MODERNIZED 


TEXAS  “PRINTER”  IS  5 


rooni.  Plates  are  develt)ped  only  in  the 
dark  room,  and  then  taken  outside  for 
finishing. 


DAILY  ADDS  EQUIPMENT 

A  model  C  Intertype  has  been  b- 
stalled  in  the  shop  of  the  Htib 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  and  the  Newsi 
I'.eing  printed  in  a  new  type  face  .*' 
lected  for  its  clearness  and  legibilit; 
The  page  size  has  been  increased  frw 
six  to  seven  columns.  The  Nw 
is  published  by  Oldham,  Dial  vi 
Meadors. 


HAD  EXPOSITION  EXHIBIT 

A  United  Press  printer  in  operation, 
life-sized  cut-outs  of  comic  strip  char¬ 
acters  and  a  map  showing  houses  for 
sale  or  rent  which  were  advertised  in 
the  classified  section,  featured  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times- 
Star  at  the  Bridgeport  Prosperity  Ex¬ 
position,  staged  May  4  to  12.  News 
bulletins  were  taken  from  the  printer 
and  displayed  on  a  large  board. 


Ooodricli 

. .  Printing  that  is  clcai 
and  sharp  throughout 
the  entire  run.” 


DEPCNOMLC 

UNIFOUM 


trtified 

DRV  MATS 


Write  for  list  of 
prominent  users 


Reduce  pressure  in  mold¬ 
ing,  save  time  in  scorch¬ 
ing  and  cast  with  less 
heat.  Reliable  for  every 
dry  mat  need. 

L  CERTinED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
MADISON  AVE^VC  NCV  YOMt,  N.  Y. 

MAM  IN  1UE 


NILES  &  NELSON,  INC 

Exclmtivt  Distriiultrs 
7J  WEST  STREET.  NEW  VeRK 
400  W.  MADISON  ST,  CHICAGO 
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30-HOUR  week  is  goal  of  printers 

Shortened  Work  Period  Necessary  If  Unemployed  Are  to  Get  Jobs,  1.  T.  U.  President  Says-Cites 

Harmonious  Relations  of  30  Years  With  Publishers 


I  Chakles  P.  Howard 


Washington,  d.  c,  May  8— 

A  30-hour  week  for  composing 
room  employes  is  the  objective  of  the 
Inter  n  ational 
T  y  p  o  g  r  aphical 
Union  and  is  es¬ 
sential  if  the  im- 
employed  printers 
are  to  be  put  back 
to  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Charles  P. 
Howard,  p  r  e  s  i- 
dent  of  the  Union, 
who  reviews  the 
past  year  as  one 
of  small  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the 
direction  of  labor 
betterment. 

The  union  lead¬ 
er  who,  incidentally,  will  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  trade  during  the  next 
year  by  reason  of  his  membership  on 
the  industrial  relations  board  created 
under  the  newspaper  codes,  is  inclined 
to  a  rational  attitude  on  the  subject  of 
employer-employe  relationship.  When 
he  speaks  of  increased  wages  and  re¬ 
duced  hours  he  uses  the  term  "hope” 
rather  than  “demand” ;  he  “hopes” 
business  conditions  will  improve  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year  to  the  point  at  which 
a  30-hour  work  week  will  be  possible. 

“The  daily  newspaper  code  has  done 
little,  if  anything  in  relieving  unem¬ 
ployment  among  the  printers,”  Howard 
observes,  continuing :  “Practically  all 
of  the  larger  newspapers  were  on  a 
work  week  of  less  than  40  hours  before 
the  code  was  adopted.  More  than  three 
years  ago,  when  unemployment  first 
became  serious  in  the  larger  centers, 
the  locals  went  on  a  five-day  week, 
working  from  seven  to  seven  and  one- 
half  hours  a  day,  making  a  37j4  hour 
week,  at  most. 

"On  January  1,  1933,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  in  all  union 
plants,  limited  the  work  week  to  five 
days,  leaving  very  few  on  a  40-hour 
week  other  than  supervisors  and  those 
in  specialized  lines  of  work  for  whom 
there  were  few  substitutes. 

“Therefore,  when  the  President’s  Re¬ 
employment  .Agreement  went  into  effect 
with  a  40-hour  week,  the  publishers  were 
able  to  sign  and,  insofar  as  the  com¬ 
posing  room  was  concerned  all  they 
were  required  to  do  was  continue  the 
existing  plan.  PR  A  cost  them  nothing; 
that  is,  so  far  as  typographers  were 
concerned. 

“There  must  be  a  further  reduction 
in  hours  if  the  unemployed  are  to  be 
absorbed.  By  this  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  newspapers  must  undertake  to 
absorb  all  jobless  printers,  since  part  of 
the  responsibility  is  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  plants. 

“We  are  hopeful  of  inducing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration  to  re- 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  dc  Publisher 


open  the  code  for  revision  and  further 
limitation  of  hours  as  soon  as  business 
conditions  will  permit.  We  will  ask, 
and  hope  to  get  a  work  week  of  four 
times  the  present  unit — that  is,  four 
times  eight  hours  where  there  is  an 
eight-hour  day,  or  four  times  seven  and 
one-half  hours  where  that  is  the  work¬ 


day.  Eventually,  we  must  have  a  30- 
hour  week  of  four  or  five  days,  the  op¬ 
tion  being  with  the  employer. 

"The  International  Typographical 
Union  appreciates  that  daily  newspapers 
are  not  susceptible  to  speedy  recovery  in 
the  same  degree  as  many  other  indus¬ 
tries,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  con- 


Arrhitect's  drawing  of  new  Salem  plant 


CONTR.ACT  was  let  May  1  by 
George  Putnam,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  for  a  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal  building  to  cost  $25,000.  Con¬ 
struction  work  is  to  begin  at  once  and 
the  building  is  to  be  completed  by 
Sept.  1. 

The  new  home  of  the  Capital  Journal, 
Oregon’s  capital  city’s  afternoon  paper, 
will  be  of  the  modernistic  Gothic  type, 
concrete,  steel  and  plate  glass,  50  by 
100  feet,  with  two  floors.  The  half 
basement  will  be  utilized  for  press  and 
stereotyping,  carriers  and  mailing  de¬ 
partment,  assembly  room,  files,  etc.  The 
main  floor  will  be  devoted  to  reception 
room,  business  office,  news  room  and 
composing  room.  The  structure  will  be 
soundproof,  fireproof,  steam  heated, 
automatically  ventilated  and  daylight 
lighted. 

Regarding  the  building,  Mr.  Putnam 
says :  "The  Capital  Journal  is  45  years 
old  but  has  never  had  its  own  building. 
It  has  outgrown  its  present  inadequate 
quarters  and  equipment  and  merits  a 
permanent  home  with  room  for  future 
expansion,  and  the  new  structure  will  be 
the  finest  exclusively  newspaper  building 
in  the  northwest,  with  plant  to  match. 

“In  building  at  this  time,  when  the 


work  is  needed,  the  Capital  Journal  is 
striving  to  ‘do  its  part’  toward  re¬ 
covery  and  set  an  example  for  over¬ 
throwing  the  deficit  complex.” 


tract  business  and  contracts  cannot  be 
altered  readily.  Therefore  we  intend 
to  be  patient  in  readjusting  labor  condi¬ 
tions  ;  otherwise  we  might  retard  re¬ 
covery.  When  the  depression  came,  it 
is  true,  wages  in  newspaper  plants  did 
not  drop  as  rapidly  as  in  other  lines. 
With  recovery,  their  return  to  normal 
level  has  been  delayed  insofar  as  hour¬ 
ly  rates  are  concerned  and  we  are  still 
well  below  the  1928  and  1929  levels,  al¬ 
though  there  has  been  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  recent  weeks.  However,  with 
the  reduced  hours,  the  weekly  pay  of 
printers  is  about  162/3  below  what  it 
formerly  was. 

"We  hope  business  conditions  during 
the  next  year  will  allow  return  to  the 
former  pay  level,  on  the  basis  of  a  re¬ 
duced  work  week  which  at  the  same 
time  will  permit  absorption  of  jobless 
printers. 

“R'elationship  between  the  I.  T.  U. 
and  the  metropolitan  dailies — or  95  per 
cent  of  them — has  been  harmonious  for 
the  past  30  years,  and  we  expect  it  to 
continue  so.  \  proper  application  of 
Section  7.A  of  the  code  gives  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  organize  every  daily  in  the 
country.  This  would  be  beneficial  to 
all  concerned.  With  an  organized  in¬ 
dustry  it  is  less  difficult  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  sides  to  sit  down  at  the 
round  table  and  solve  problems  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  both.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  much  greater  than  when  only 
one  side  is  organized. 

“If  the  publishers  will  take  the  same 
friendly  attitude  they  have  in  the  past 
and  not  try  to  use  code  clauses  for 
ulterior  purposes  to  destroy  82  years  of 
organization  work,  we  can  see  no- reason 
for  serious  conflict.” 
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PACKING  FELT 

GUMMED-PREPARED 


ECONOMY  GUMMED 

(Sold  in  100  sheet  packases  only) 

.021  to  .035  thickness. . 2c  persheet 
.040  to  .045  thickness.  .2Jic  persheet 

.052  thickness . 2  per  sheet 

in  strips  9  inches  lon$  25c  extra  per 
packa3e,  any  width. 


SUPERIOR  GUMMED 

Extra  Fine  Quality,  18  x  28,  cut  in 
strips,  15c  per  sheet.  No  charge  for 
stripping. 


FUZON 

Prepared  felt  for  extra  hot  scorching,  in 
sheets  16  x  18.  6^c  per  sheet  all 

gauges.  No  charge  for  stripping. 

All  cut  strips  are  put  up  in  convenient 
pigeon-hole  containers. 


REPAIR  PARTS 
FOR  ALL  MAKES 
OF  SCORCHERS 

Heat  Controls,  Heating  Units 
Asbestos-Covered  Monel  Wire 
Asbestos  Wire-Woven  Cloth 


TIME  SWITCH 
FOR  ANY  TYPE 
OF  SCORCHER 

Easily  installed  in  a  few  minutes 
by  fastening  to  floor  near  scorcher 
and  plugging  into  nearest  electric 
socket. 

Write  for  Samples 
and  Quotations. 


ASBESTOS 
SCORCHER  CLOTH 

FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  MACHINES 


In  all  standard  widths,  plain  or  wire 
woven,  or  yi  (extra  heavy). 
Also  Asbestos  Paper  and  Asbestos 
Thread. 
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N.  Y.  NEWS”  WINS  PAPER  FLEET  RACE 


high  degree  of  efficiency.  Under  the 
able  direction  of  Reginald  Reed,  who 
has  been  in  charge  for  the  past  five 
years  and  previous  to  that  in  charge  of 
the  P'ress  rooms  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  a  period  of  12  years,  regular 
editions,  extras  and  specials  all  are 
turned  out  with  a  speed  and  efficiency 
that  is  second  to  none.  Mr.  Reed  attrib¬ 
utes  much  of  this  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  equipped  with  some  of  the 
most  modern  newspaper  presses  in 
ojieration.  The  Boston  Record  only 
recently  placed  an  order  for  two  new 
W  ood  sextuple  presses  to  insure  greater 
production. 

The  American  has  an  ^uipment  of  16 
Hoe  super-production  units  set  in  a  row 
with  five  pairs  of  folders.  In  addition 
there  are  two  Hoe  Pancoast  octuple 
presses  and  a  24  cylinder  Hoe  Pancoast 
color  press,  designed  specially  for  Hearst 
publications. 

These  presses  are  equipped  to  handle 
three  widths  of  paper,  a  67;4  inch  roll, 
a  50^  inch  roll  and  a  33^  inch  roll. 

Each  unit  can  print  an  eight-page  paper 
or  section.  It  carries  a  36  inch  diameter 
roll.  The  color  press  carries  a  40  inch 
diameter  roll.  It  is  estunated  that  the 
.American  presses  could  turn  out  190,- 
000  papers,  24  pages,  per  hour  operation. 

The  Record’s  equipment  is  also  of 
high  class  and  it  boasts,  the  newer 
presMS.  At  present  the  equipment 
consists  of  two  Hoe  sextuple  presses, 
two  W^ood  sextuple  presses  and  two 

Hood  presses.  „  .  ,  v  j  j  o  •  » 

The  American  presses  operate  during  •^“***®  (Tex.)  Standar  nn  s 

the  day  while  the  Record  presses  operate  76-Paget  on  50th  Birthday 

mostly  at  night.  This  makes  it  neces-  Traditions  unique  in  journalism  have  home  there  recently, 
sary  for  Mr.  Reed  to  have  two  shifts  developed  through  the  years  since  the 
of  crews  constantly  on  hand,  one  set  for  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard  was  estab- 
.\merican  production  and  the  other  for  lished  as  a  weekly  May  3,  1884.  It  be- 
the  Record  production.  Under  NRA  came  a  daily  in  1905.  The  Standard- 
rules  his  worries  have  been  further  in-  Times  observed  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
creased  by  the  necessity  of  adding  addi-  May  3  with  a  special  edition  of  7t 
tional  men  and  shortening  the  hours  of  pages. 

later  of  those  already  working.  jn  the  rear  of  the  paper’s  business 

Mr.  Reed  seeks  to  maintain  the  same  office  a  light  burns  day  and  night  be¬ 
dews  working  together  at  all  times,  hind  the  portrait  painted  on  glass  ol 
This  makes  for  efficiency  in  that  the  J.  G.  (Pat)  Murphy,  the  founder.  Few 
men  get  used  to  working  with  each  many  years  a  red  rooster  has  crowet 
other  and  coordinate  much  better.  This  lustily  from  the  front  page  of  th< 
applies  not  only  to  his  regulars  but  to  papers,  plac^  there  after  a  rain  in  thi 
his  substitutes.  West  Texas  territory  the  papers  serve 

Day  shifts  usually  run  from  8  in  the  Houston  Harte,  who  was  reared  ir 
moraing  until  S  :30  at  night  while  the  central  Missouri  and  was  graduatec 
night  shift  runs  from  5:30  to  5:30.  from  the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni- 
Of  course  the  hours  may  vary  according  versify  of  Missouri,  bought  the  Stand 

,  ard  jn  1920  from  Mr.  Murphy.  Hi 

I  he  Record  carries  a  steady  crew  of  established  the  Morning  Times  in  1928 
12  men  wmile  the  American  carries  a  He  is  also  interested  in  the  Big  Sprint, 
crew  of  32.  -nie  color  press  carries  a  Herald,  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
steady  crevv  of  9  men.  Substitutes  on  Sweetwater  Reporter,  and  Paris  News 
constant  call  arrangement  number  ap-  other  Texas  dailies, 
proximate  70.  The  number  of  men 
used  depends  largely  upon  extra  editions 

and  extra  page  papers.  The  main  point  RE-ELECTED  TO  COUNCIL 
of  efficiency  here  is  to  arrange  the  sub-  L.  H.  Bailey,  foreman  of  the  stere 
stitutes  into  crews  so  that  a  whole  crew  otyping  department.  Council  Bluff. 
may  be  put  onto  a  job  at  short  notice;  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has  been  re-electe< 
men  who  have  worked  together  as  a  for  a  second  term  on  the  city  coun¬ 
crew  previously.  Mr.  Reed  finds  this  cil  as  alderman  from  the  fourtl 
is  not  difficult  to  do  and  as  a  result  the  ward. 


H.  E.  BRUNDAGE  PROMOTED 


Appointed  Eastern  Manager  By  Clin 
Electric  Company 

The  Cline  Electric  Manufacturiij 
Company  this  week  announced  the 
pointment  of  Harvey  E.  Brundage  a 
manager  of  the  _ — 

Eastern  territory 

cated  in  the  New 
York  Doily  News 
Building,  220 
East  42nd  street, 

New  York.  ^ 

During  the  past 
years  Mr. 

Brundage  has 
been  assisting  the 
late  (Charles  A. 

Dresser  in  the 
eastern  territory, 

Theodore  A.  Hans,  75,  a  printer  in  having  formerly  Habvey  E.  BioiiMa 
the  employ  of  the  Albatiy  K nicker-  been  in  charge  of_ 
hocker  Press  for  54  years,  died  at  his  the  western  district  with  headquartfli 

at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Brundage  is  an  electrical  engiwo 
WALTER  DURANTY  HERE  and  has  had  wide  experience  in  tk 
Walter  Duranty,  correspondent  in  application  of  motors  and  controlta 
Moscow  for  the  New  York  Times  for  to  printing  machinery.  After  leavig 
more  than  ten  years,  arrived  in  New  college  he  was  for  some  time  with  tk 
York  May  8  on  the  Bremen  to  visit  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactffl- 
fiends.  ing  Company  in  Chicago. 


Scene  at  Chicago  Tribune  warehouse  on  Chicago  river  as  rolls  of  newsprint 
were  being  hoisted  from  “New  York  News.”  Eighty-four  hundred  tons  of  paper  with 
were  brought  to  the  Tribune  in  four  boats. 

Battling  ice  floes  in  the  Great  R.  J.  Brown.  It  was  followed  into 
Lakes,  the  “New  York  News"  won  port  by  the  “Thorold,”  with  1,400  tons 
the  annual  race  from  the  Chicago  of  paper,  at  9:30  a.  m.  April  30  and 
Tribune’s  paper  mills  at  Thorold,  Ont..  the  “Shelter  Bay,”  with  another  1,400 
to  Chicago,  arriving  April  29,  after  tons,  at  2:10  p.  m.  the  same  day.  The 
leaving  Thorold  on  April  21.  The  motorship  “Chicago  Tribune,”  fourth 
“New  York  News”  carried  2.400  tons  of  the  fleet,  arrived  late  the  same  night 
of  newsprint  and  was  piloted  by  Capt.  with  3.200  tons. 


Motors  in  this  country  and  "abroad  arm  daily  living  up  to  tom 
points  ot  supariority, 

jl  Economical  operation — they  uss  loss 

built  tor  H  current — no  breakdowns. 

A.  C.  and  Delivers  the  maximum  of  powsr— 

**•  more  than  sufficient  for  peak  loads. 

Flexibility — constant  speed  under  sO 

The  Off-Set  principle — exclusive  with 
Cushman — pinions  readily  accessible  tor 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 


COLOR  FOR  SMALL  ADVERTISERS  IS 
PROMISED  BY  DELSON  METHOD 

U«e  of  Tint  Blocks  Perfected  By  Former  Agency  Man — Permits 
Ccdor  In  Small  Ads  Printed  Simultaneously  With 
Black — Plan  Called  Practical 

USE  of  cplor  tint  blocks  for  the  ap-  limiting  the  size  of  tint  block  from  two 
plication  of  an  additional  color  to  "  -  *  '  ’’ 

newspaper  advertisements  smaller  than 
a  page  in  size,  is 

- - - -  made  possible 

Uy  3  >tew  inven- 
^  tion  known 

f  the  Delson  Ad- 

I  i|H  Tint  Plan, 


casioned  by  the  latter  operation  being  $47,000  IN  NEW  EQUIPMEI 
the  principal  cause  of  complaint.  The  ^  .  x  «, — Ti  u 

method  employed  by  defendant  in  plan-  0*“»*»*  (Neb.)  World-Hereld 
ing  the  type  is  the  only  one  known  to  12  New  Intertype  Mackinei 

the  trade.  The  type  is  set  up  in  forms  Installation  of  12  new  Intertyp« 
and  locked  in  by  side  and  foot  slugs,  chines  for  setting  news  matter, 
A  wooden  block,  eight  inches  by  three  lines  and  classified  advertising 
inches,  on  the  back  of  which  is  a  cush-  ... 

ion  of  heavy  leather,  is  laid  upon  the 
face  of  the  type  and  pounded  with  a 
rawhide  mallet.  During  the  process 
these  forms  rest  on  a  heavy  iron  table. 

From  the  evidence  it  appears  that  it 
requires  less  than  a  minute  to  plane  one 
form.  This  newspaper  takes  from 
eight  to  fourteen  forms.  The  resulting 
noise  from  this  pounding  was  describe 
on  the  trial  as  being  similar  to  that 
caused  by  a  croquet  ball  being  struck 
with  a  mallet.  The  paper  is  usually 
made  up  between  1  and  2  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  operation  of  this  plant  during 
the  last  24  years.” 

The  decision  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  property  involved  is  on  the 
principal  business  street  of  the  city, 
that  the  newspaper’s  business  requires 
A  daily  newspaper  is  a  necessity  to  the  printing  during  the  early  morning 

public,  and  the  noise  of  printing  is  'an  hours  and  that  the  plaintiffs  acquired 

inseparable  and  necessary  incident  to  their  property  in  1920,  long  after  the 

the  business,”  Supreme  Court  Justice  establi.shment  of  the  printing  plant,  the 
Gilbert  V,  Schenck  ruled  at  Hudson,  N,  decision  added : 

Y,,  April  24,  in  dismissing  an  injunc-  “If  plaintiffs  acquired  property  on 
tion  suit  against  the  publishers  of  the  the  principal  business  street  of  the  city 
Hudson  Daily  Star.  Owners  of  prop-  for  residential  purposes,  they  could  not 

...^  door  had  sued  for  $10,000  reasonably  expect  the  quiet  of  the  coun- 

be  segregated  and  damages  and  an  injunction,  on  the  try.  person  who  elects  to  live  in  a 

ground  that  residents  on  the  upper  business  center  and  derive  the  advan- 

floors  of  the  plaintiff’s  property  were  tage  of  being  enabled  to  utilize  the 

annoyed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  main  floor  of  his  building  for  business 
the  noise  of  “planing”  the  forms  and  purposes  must  expect  the  noise  and 
the  noise  of  the  printing  press.  The  confusion  incident  to  trade  and  corn- 
case  was  tried  last  February  at  Hud-  merce.  When  plaintiffs  acquired  prop- 

city  adjacent  to  this  long  estab'.ished 
The  court’s  decision  said  in  part:  printing  plant  they  were  bound  to  rec- 

“The  defendant  operates  a  printing  ognize  the  conditions  and  the  incidents 

■ho  plant  in  the  premises  immediately  ad-  thereof.  The  defendant  carries  on  a 

for  mechanical  ad-  joining  plaintiffs’  property  on  the  east,  lawful  and  necessary  business,  repre- 

one-color  pres.s  at  which  location  it  has  been  engaged  senting  an  investmant  of  upward  of 

-X.  ....ti.  in  printing  a  morning  newspaper  for  S60,000.  A  daily  newspaper  is  a  neces- 

“This  form  of  display  or  classified  upward  of  fifty  years,  and  employs  sity  to  the  people  of  the  City  of  Hud- 
advertising  is  really  a  two-color  ad-  thirty  persons  in  connection  therewith,  son.  and  the  fact  that  defendant  pub- 
vertisement  so  grouped  as  to  economize  A  flat  bed  semi-rotary  press,  installed  lishes  a  morning  paper,  requiring  the 
in  production  so  that  the  use  of  color  twenty-four  years  ago.  is  used  in  the  operation  of  its  machinery  during  the 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  the  user  of  printing  of  the  newspaper  and  plain-  early  morning  hours  cannot  be  held  to 
the  smallest  size  ad  and  make  all  or  tiffs  complain  that  noise  and  vibration  be  and  unreasonable  use  of  property, 
part  of  such  an  ad  appear  in  color,”  he  from  this  press  and  the  pounding  dur-  The  resultant  noise  is  an  inseparable 
explained.  ing  the  process  of  planing  the  type  used  and  necessary  incident  to  the  business 

It  is  Mr.  Delson’s  contention  that  in  making  up  the  newspaper  forms  and  equity  is  reluctant  to  interfere 
color  advertising  to  date  is  merely  reach-  creates  a  nuisance.  This  press  is  of  vvith  a  lawful  business  lawfully  car¬ 
ing  the  "Rolls  Koyce”  advertisers,  and  the  type  used  in  the  printing  of  a  very  ried  on,  unless  it  be  clearly  shown  that 
entirely  overlooki-ng  its  biggest  market,  large  percentage  of  the  newspapers  pub-  there  has  been  invasion  of  a  clear  legal 
the  small  advertiser  with  average  size  lished  and  is  in  very  good  condition,  right  which  results  in  serious  and  per- 
copy.  Undoubtedly,  some  noise  results  from  manent  injury. 

Through  his  plan  he  proposes  to  the  operation  of  this  press  and  from  “The  defendant  is  entitled  to  judg- 

make  available  to  a  larger  number  of  the  planing  of  the  type,  the  noise  oc-  ment.  Submit  findings.” 
advertisers  the  use  of  color  in  their 
ads  at  a  cost  within  their  reach  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  number  of  such  tint  blocks  on  the 
same  page,  giving  each  ad  more  promi¬ 
nence  and  distributing  the  additional 
production  cost. 

The  tint  block  idea  is  easily  adaptable 
to  all  standard  size  newspapers,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  No  hair-line  register  is  re¬ 
quired.  Tint  blocks  can  be  matched 
perfectly  with  the  black  and  white  type 
and  layout,  and  there  is  no  make-ready 
requir^. 

Briefly,  the  page  of  advertisements  is 
set  and  made  up  the  same  as  any  regu¬ 
lar  black  and  white  advertising.  Wher¬ 
ever  a  tint  color  is  to  appear,  either 
across  the  face  of  the  type,  or  the 
illustration,  a  zinc  tint  block  is  sawed 
and  routed  to  match  the  color  spot  or 
sjwts.  A  second  page  form  is  made  up 
with  these  tint  blocks  in  place  for  over¬ 
printing  the  text,  illustration,  heading 
or  border,  and  a  mat  is  cast.  On  the 
press,  the  extra  cylinder  with  tint  block 
imprints  is  above  the  black  and  white 
cylinder.  The  paper  goes  over  the  black 
and  white  _  cylinder  and  up  and  over 
the  tint  cylinder  printing  the  extra  color 
and  then  goes  through  the  press  in  the 
regular  way 

A  newspaper  can  simplify  its  produc- 
tiOT  problem  by  supplying  only  one  tint 
for  all  advertisers.  This  color 
Should  be  standard  to  avoid  numerous 
from  advertisers  for  various 
shMes  of  color, _  Mr.  Delson  stated. 

Dn  the  classified  page,  he  suggests 


additional  color  to  lines  to  one  inch  deep,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  ad,  over  the  top  heading. 

Mr.  Delson  proposes  to  sell  the  tint 
blocks  to  all  newspapers  interested,  but 
will  confine  his  advertising  promotion 
as  service  and  counsel  to  only  one  paper  in 
a  town.  His  offices  are  located  at  537 
in-  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
vented  by  Louis  - 

PUBLISHER  WINS  SUIT 
vertising  manager  OVER  PRINTING  NOISE 

of  Central  Trust  _ 

Company  and  Issuing  of  Morning  Newspaper  Not 

previously  asso-  \ 

ciated  with  Al¬ 
bert  Frank  & 

Lofis  E.  Delson  Company,  Lord  & 

Thomas  and 

Critchfield  &  Company. 

The  tint  blocks  may  be  used  for  both 
display  and  classified  advertisements  at 
comparatively  little  extra  expense,  Mr. 

Delton  explained  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Under  his  plan,  newspapers 
will  able  to  furnish  a  second  color 
in  tint  form,  for  any  size  or  shape  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  certain  pages  where  the 
editorial  matter  can  L.  ^  ^ 

the  page  will  not  have  to  be  opened  up 
after  the  cylinder  is  put  on  the  press. 

No  additional  press  equipment  is  re¬ 
quired  beyond  a  few  minor  adjustments. 

The  tint  color  will  be  available  to  any 
number  of  advertisers  on  the  same  page, 
with  little  additional  charge  over  black  son. 
and  white  rates,  he  said. 

The  plan  is  practical  from  a  mechan¬ 
ical  standpoint,  stated  Mr.  Delson,  wl 
provides  a  means  f,^ 
justment  of  present 
equipment  to  run  ad  tints. 


MASTHEAD  CHANGED 


INSTALLS  LINOTYPE 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News  Times 
has  installed  a  new  Model  26  Linotype 
for  the  setting  of  advertising  matter. 
It  is  equipped  to  set  up  to  36  point 
Gothic.  Installation  was  completed 
within  28  hours  after  receipt  at  the 
News  Times  nlant. 


MORLEY 

.  .  .  better 
MATS 


WHERE  A  WRONG  MOVE  MEANS  DISASTER 


Mill  Conditioned 

to  give  required 
’shrink.’  In  this 
'mill  conditioning’ 
process,  we  were 
poineers  . . .  there¬ 
fore  the  uniformity 
and  accuracy  of  the 
’shrink’  is  unsur¬ 
passed  where 
Morley  bener  Mats 
are  used. 


Let  Us  Help  You 
-with  your  ‘SHRINK’ 
Problems. 


Morley  Button 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office:  46  E.  11th  St. 


View  showing  workmen  moving  the  double,  15-ton  stereotype  pot  into  its  place 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  Building.  The  Times  occupied  its  new  home,  the 
former  plant  of  the  Chicago  Post,  several  weeks  ago. 
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TEXT 


PLUS 


(  ■“■LINDTYPE-O 


DISPLAY 


THERE'S  SUCH  A  THING 


AS  TOO  MUCH 


DR.  I.  SOAKEM 


specialist  in  diseases  of 
THE  RIGHT  EYE 


•  Specialization  is  all  very  well 
in  a  business  like  medicine . . . 
where  there  ore  no  dead-lines  to  meet, 
and  the  doctors  con  pass  the  patient 
back  and  forth  till  he  dies  or  goes  broke. 

But  specialization  con  be  carried  too  for 
in  the  composing-room. 

What  is  more  disheartening 
than  to  go  into  the  composing-room 
when  you  ore  straining  every  nerve 
to  get  a  last-minute  story  into  type . . . 
and  see  a  row  of  idle  machines. 

And  when  you  ask  the  foreman,  C 

"Why  can't  that  machine  set  a  take?" 
he  looks  at  you  in  pitying  surprise. 

"Oh,  that  machine  only  sets  date-lines." 
"And  how  about  this  machine?" 

"It  only  sets  sports." 

The  Two-in-One  Linotype  isn't  a  bit  picky. 

It  sets  anything  you  hand  it, 
and  glad  of  the  chance. 

It  is  no  specialist ... 

more  like  the  old-fashioned  country  doctor. 

It  sets  broken  heads, 

puts  together  body-matter, 

repairs  battered  ears,  and  you  ought  to  see 

the  way  it  rolls  up  its  sleeves 

and  wades  into  ad-guts. 

If  there  ore  any  sick  spots 

in  your  composing  room,  why  not  send  for 

old  doc  Two-in-One. 

He'll  hove  the  place  on  its  feet  in  no  time. 

Linotype  Memphis  Family  (Girder) 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YOB 
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